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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO &S PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








ONE DAY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





WILD wind, which on my mood as on a lute 
Playert sad airs and passionate melody, 

And will not let one string of me be mute, 
Smiting like master, flerce and absolute— 

One day, one day I shall be freed from thee. 


Bright sun, upon whose blinding noonday wing 
Fall the dim shadowing of human care, 
Weariness, discontent, and suffering— 
One day, my eyes made strong to see and 
bear, ; 
I shall stand up in your full Hght and sing. 


Visions that dawned and staid not, glories 
brief, 

Which vainly [ stretch after to detain, 
Whose swift evanishment provokes my grief— 
One day, one day they shall be mine again, 

Garnered and bound in an immortal sheaf. 


Sorrows which blessed and suffering blent 
with balms, 
Love with a baffling thorn to mar its flower, 
Hindrance that helped me, storm-enfolded 
calms, 
One day shall come, renewed to life and 
power, 
A troop of gracious shape, upbearing palms. 


All things which work together for my woe 
And wake the mortal heart-ache now shall 
be 
Transfigured into beauty’s brightest glow 
One day, and I through happy tears shall 
see 
The loveliness I was too blind to know. 
NEWPORT, RB. I. 
——<——_—_<_—— 


ASSASSINATION IN GERMANY. 





BY JOSEPH P, THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D, 





WHEN the explosion of Thomas’s torpedo, 
at Bremerhaven, wrought such havoc to 
life and property, leading journals of Ber- 
lin imputed to Thomas the intention of de- 
stroying a ship in mid-ocean for the sake 
of insurance money, and charged upon 
** American civilization”—upon the pre- 
vailing:tone and character of American 
society—the production of such a monster 
in crime. Ma‘erialism, Mammonism, Slav- 
ery, Border Ruffianism were the elements 
from which such a criminal was concocted, 
and his crime—made typical of American 
society—was held up to Germany as a warn- 
ing against democratic civilization! Day 
after day this theme was harped upon, and 
even the embassy of the United States was 
insulted in the journals, as representing the 
nativity of this infamous criminal. This 
abuse of their country was rebuked by a 
meeting of Americans in Berlin, in language 
so dignified and so decided that the offend- 
ing journals were shamed into apology or 
silence, and the offense has not been re- 
peated. Indeed, many influential Germans 
came forward at the time to join in this re- 
buke, and many since have thanked the 
American Committee for its vigorous de- 
fense not only of America, but of civiliza- 
tion at large. . 

More than two years have passed, and 
not a shadow of evidence has been found 
that Thomas (who, by the way, was quite 
as much German as American) had effected 
any insurance by the doomed ship, or 


- meditated any crime whatever, or commit- 


ted any offense beyond attempting to smug- 
gle on board explosive material destined to 
some experimental use in the Cuban war. 





He had been a privateersman; but was not 
the fiend that German fancy pictured bim. 
But how, now, about Germany herself ?— 
Germany, whose press is constantly boast- 
ing her culture as so thorough and general, 
her civilization as so ideal and accomplish- 
ed, her state as so sound and secure? Far 
be it from me to retaliate upon Germany 
the reproaches which she has been tov 
ready to cast upon my own land, or to re- 
peat the mistake of charging upon the social 
condition of a people the crimes of individ- 
uals. But this second attempt upon the 
life of the Emperor does argue some mis- 
chief in society itself: and this I wish to 
search out—not in a critical spirit, but in 
sympathetic sorrow for a brave and cul- 
tured people, who now feel themselves dis- 
graced before the world. 

Had Hiédel’s attempt upon the Emperor 
stood alone, it would have passed for the 
act of a low, shiftless, reckless fellow, balf 
crazed by want and by wild theories, and 
craving notoriety. There was no evidence’ 
that he represented a conspiracy or was the 
type of anything but his own ‘‘ cussedness,” 
Yet, as my letter on his case has shown, 
bis act was a warning of the inflammatory 
state of the public mind through the teach- 
ings of the § But by the 
act of Nobiling the whole face of things is 
changed. Here is a man of good family 
and condition, of university education, of 
literary and political ambition, occasionally 
in the civil service of the government, who 
enters into a couspiracy to murder the Em- 
peror, and attempts the deed because it had 
fallen to him by lot. He plans the murder 
down to the minutest details; chooses with 
care his place, his weapon, his opportunity ; 
lies in wait, like a hunter for a deer ata 
run; and shoots with unerring aim at the 
head of an unsuspecting old man of 82. 
Had not the Emperor, according to his cus- 
tom on his Sunday drive, worn his metal- 
lic helmet, instead of his woolen cap, he 
must have been killed by»the shot that 
rained upon his head. Hédel was a cow- 
ard. Having missed his aim, he ran for 
his life; and then pretended that he had on- 
ly tried to shoot himself, as a sort of theat- 
rical appeal for help. Nobiling had re- 
solved to throw away his own life, and 
therefore he could take a steady and certain 
aim at the life of the Emperor. He boldly 
avowed his intention to kill the head of the 


state, for what he believed to be the good 
of the state! 
It seems to be settled not enly that No- 


biling had immediate accomplices in Ber- 
lin, but that he in some way represented a 
secret organization of Social Democrats, 
which has affiliations in Poland, in Paris, 
in London. The most plausible explana- 
tion of his act which has yet been offered 
is to the effect that the military burdens of 
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Germany have become unbedtable; that the 


people who fought for the unity of their 
fatherland have reaped no benefit from 
their victory over France ; that the five 
milliards have gone for gratuities to gen- 
erals and princes, for monuments, and mu- 
nitions of war; that Germany has grown 
poorer in her industries, while her taxes 
have been increased for the support of the 
non-producing classes; that, althoug® the 
Emperor is not personally obnoxious nor 
tyrannical, he represents this military sys- 
tem; and, that to removehim and the Crown 
Prince Would deal a death-blow to the sys- 
tem and prepare the way for a Social 
Democracy. Men who reason in this, 
fashion have so far stultified themselves- 
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that tbey look upon political assassination 
not as a crime, but as aservice to the state; 
and for this they are williag to risk their 
lives. The spread of such notions shows 
a diseased and dangerous condition of so- 


ciety. 
It is a shocking revelation of this de- 


praved feeling that every day since the 
act men and women in all parts of Ger- 
many have been arrested for openly exult- 
ing over Nobiling’s attempt, and regretting 
that the Emperor was not killed. Scores 
of such shameless persons are now in the 
hands of the police; and no doubt there are 
hundreds and even thousands who share 
their sentiments, but are too discreet to 
avow them. At the last election the So- 
cial Democrats polled 485,000 votes. As- 
sassination is not a doctrine of the party; 
but the assassins are champions of the 
party and find many iu its ranks who ap- 
plaud them as beroes. These attempts have 
exposed a dreadful ferment in Germany. 
The aged Emperor was grieved and horri- 
fied to find he had subjects who would 
seek his life; but he knows already that 
these are not his personal enemies, but the 
enemies of government and of society it- 
self. 

The causes of this widespread depravity 
are much more obvious than the remedies. 
The firs¢ cause I pointed out in my letter 
on Héddel—the habit of looking to govern- 
ment for everything, whether good or evil. 
Under the old régime the Germans were 
trained to this dependence; and they have 
not yet learned the art of self-government, 
and the still higher art of leaving trade, 
wages, manners to regulate themselves, 
They do not know how to be free, and, 
hence, make government a burden or a 
scourge. 

Another cause is the unhinging of society 
by the French War and the withdrawal or 
weakening of the old supports of public 
morality. The French War enlisted the 
entire German nation; and not only did 
the war occasion that djsturbance of do- 
mestic trade which is a feature of all wars, 
but the enormous indemnity levied upon 
France set Germany wild with the fever of 
sudden wealth. All normal conditions of 
industry were set aside, and speculation 
and strikes took the place of legitimate 
business, Then, too, the people were en- 
dowed with suffrage; an Imperial Parlia- 
ment was created; and for the steady, old- 
fashioned system of government was sub- 
stituted a course of expedients and experi- 
ments, sometimes even reversing one an- 
other from year to year. 

Add to this that the controversy of the 
state authority with Ultramontane preten- 
sion has led the common people to conceive 
of religion as an enemy to society, and it 
will be seen how far political and moral 
restraints have been weakened in Germany 
in the past few years. 

And, again, the spread of Pessimism as 
a philosophy has promoted scoundrelism 
as a practice. If there is nothing to be 
hoped for in the future; if there is no im- 
mortality, no morality, no responsibility; 
if everybody and everything is ‘‘ going to 
the bad,” by necessary material laws, theo 
it is not strange that every man should look 
out for himself, and count nothing a crime 
that would accomplish his present ends. 
|. Such are the patent causes of the demor- 

alize@ atgte of Germany. And where lies 
the reme@y? In education? But Nobiling 
hed the best education that Germany could 





give. "In ‘religion? But both these assas- 
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sins were born and baptized in the Chris- 
tian faith. Bismarck seems disposed to try 
at home the specific of ‘‘ blood and iron,” 
which has worked so well abroad. Parlia- 
ment refused to give him power to govern 
ad interim by an irresponsible police; but 
he hopes that the fears of the.well-to-do 
classes will now give him a Parliament ready 
to clothe the government with arbitrary 
powers. [n this line success and defeat, 
seem alike dangerous: success dangeraus 
to liberty ; defeat dangerous to govern- 
ment, There is talk of a combination of 
manufacturers and leading business firms, 
to refuse employment to Social Democrats. 
This, however, may only precipitate that 
violent assault on property which is s®re \o 
come; and perhaps tbe sooner it comes the 
better. The issue must be tried between 
Socialism and Society, and Society must 
assert its strength. 

Meantime, the quiet, courageous, and dig- 
nified bearing of the aged Emperor rallies 
to him still more the admiration and affec- 
tion of his people. 





NOTABLE ARTS AND OBJECTS AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM P, BLAKE, 








Tue brightening skies of June are dis- 
pelling the wet, chilly discomtorts of the 
month of May at the Exposition. . Order 
and beauty are now the rule, and piles of 
unpacked boxes and the sound of the ham- 
mer are the exceptions. Even the paths 
are getting dry and passable, and one can 
roam among the beds of evergreens and 
rhododendrons without umbrellas and rub- 
ber boots. The transformation of the 
Champs de Mars is wonderful. Lakes and 
green lawns, rocky cliffsand grottoes, have 
taken the place of the barren parade-ground 
wherever it has not been covered by the 
great building and its picturesque annexes, 
Tbe approach from the Trocadéro is both 
grand and difficult, and, consequently, is 
not much used. Porte Rapp, on the side 
toward the Invalides, isthe most direct and 
convenient point of access. Most visitors, 
particularly those arriving in carriages, 
therefore, lose the charm of the approach 
through the gardens and shrubbery to the 
main entrance of the building. Most of 
the readers of THe INDEPENDENT know 
that this building is rectangular in form, 
not ellipsoidal, as in the building upon the 
same site in 1867, and that it fills neurly all 
the space between the Military School at one 
end and the River Seine at the other. Itis . 
larger than the building of 1867. One-half 
of it is occupied by the products of French 
industry, and the other half by the other 
nations. Paintings and sculpture occupy 
a series of halls along the medfal line, and 
are disconnected from the building on 
either side by long street-like courts or 
avenues, On the foreign side the spice 
assigned to each country is marked by an 
appropriate facade or building, in the 
national style. This isa pleasing feature, 
particularly in respect of Great Buitain, 
Canada, Sweden, and Russia. One can- 
not. conscientiously include the United 
States, although it provides: comfortable 
offices for our small army of commission- 
ers. 

The Exhibition, as a whole, is magnificent 
and satisfactory. Inits educating power 
it probably has not been exceeded. It is 
particularly rich in art work, being in this 
respect notably beyond our recent Centen- 
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nial display. Itis aiso rich in novelties, 
especially in. the art of glass working, in 
pottery, andin metal working. Household 
decoration, especially, here appears as & 
“ fine art,” and distinctly characterizes the 
British section as the most. advanced and 
pleasing of any. The British exhibits in 
this line have the most comfortable and 
homelikelook., They rest the eyeand soothe 
the ntind, in coming and going, so that one 
rarely fails to pass that way, in preference 
to any other. Each court or room facing 
the avenues of approach is perfect ia itself. 
Drawing rooms, Jibraries,, and chambers 
follow in succession, with walls, ceilings, 
and floors complete, each a perfect expres- 
sion of the artist’s ideal room and its fit- 
tings. For these gems we are indebted to 
the competing firms of Collinson & Lock, 
Cillow, Jackson & Graham, Cooper, 
Schoolbred, and others. 

The walls have the impression of a pre- 
vailing tint of olive green, and the furni- 
ture seems mostly of the style of Queen 
Anne’s period. In the beautiful pavilion 
of the Prince of Wales we find the furni- 
ture has a very familiar look, being al- 
most al) reproductions of the forms and 
méthods of decorating in vogue just be- 
fore and during our Revolutionary period. 
The chairs, sideboards, and bureaus are 
_like those at our grandmothers’ in Connec- 
ticut and Maine. Do not despise your 
spindle-leg sideboards and tables. Such 
pieces are held in high honor here, 

The chief movable decorations are drawn 
from the glassmaker and the potter, with 
here and there sconces and dishes of re- 
poussé or carved brass. But I do not pro- 
pose in this or succeeding letters to at- 
tempt a description or review of the 
household art at this Exhibition. I pro- 
pose merely to consider in succession the 
glass, the pottery, and the metal work 
from a technical and art point of view, 
assuming that most of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, Who care to study the Ex- 
hibition with me, will agree that it is best 
to take one class of objects at atime, and 
follow them through the Exhibition, de- 
scribing and comparing their most salient 
and important features. The succession 
will be that of the countries in the building, 
commencing at the west end, with Brit- 
ish glass, represented by several exhibit- 
ors, but chiefly by Thomas Webb & Sons, 
of Stourbridge, well known as the pro- 
ducers of almost every variety of glass- 
ware. The ‘‘ metal,” as the glass is called 
by glassmakers, is particularly clear and 
brilliant and of high refractive power, 
showing to great advantage in the heavily 
cut ware and in the chandeliers. One 
novelty, particularly worthy of mention, is 
a heavily cut service, having the appear- 
ance of being set with rubies in rosettes at 
the apex of the glass facets. They are, in 
fact, octagons of ruby glass, as perfectly 
cut asany gem, surmounting and firmly 
tnited with the brilliant crystal ground- 
work. They are the remnants of a com- 
plete coating of the surface by ruby glass, 
while the piece is in the molten state, the 
subsequent deep cutting removing all but 
the tips of the diamonds. A similar 
service, with blue glass, gives the impres- 
sion of being jeweled with real sapphires, 
By the side of these, a massive cut service, 
called the ‘‘Queen Anne,” embodies the 
characteristics of the glass of the 
eighteenth century, barmonizing with the 
prevailing styles of furniture and decora- 
tion. 

The engraved and etched glass is shown 
in great profusionand beauty. It includes 
many large and costly pieces, separately 
mounted as art objects, upon pedestals pro- 
vided with the means of turning the vases 
around before the eye. These objects in- 
clude designs by Mr. Pearce, but are main- 
ly the result of the labors of Mr. O'Fallon, 
who has for years past made a special study 
of designing in its applications to glass, 
The firm hus spared no expense in having 
the designs of their artists fully worked 
out and embodied in whole services, char- 
acteristic of the decoration of different 
periods and countries. Thus there are 
services of Egyptian, Celtic, Indian, Assy- 
rian, Persian, Arabian, Greek, and Byzan- 
tine design. 

Among the purely decorative objects, 
‘we are attracted by a pair of vases, each 
about fifteen inches high, upon which por- 





tions of the gruup upon the sees of the 
Parthenon are copied by cutting in mini- 
ature—on one vase in intaglio, and on the 
other in relief. Both are exquisitely cut, 
comparing well with the best ancient spec- 
imens of the glyptic art. Two years were 
required forthe engraving. They are’val- 

ued at about $2,000 each, There are sev- 
eral other good pieces, ornamented similar- 
ly by copies from Plaxman’s iustrations 
to the Iliad and Odyssey, One two 
handled vase, about twenty inches high, is 
a most elaborate work, representing Pluto 
and Proserpine in intaglio on$he body of 
the vase, with Grecian and Pompeian orna- 
mentation on the handles and neck. 

Lustred or iridescent glass, so highly 
prized as a curiosity at home, is becoming 
common here and is placed in profusion on 
the lower shelves. It has been made in 
great quantities of late, and it may be seen 
in abundance in the shop-windo +s in Lon- 
don, the small globes being generally filled 
with water, to enhance the colored effect. 
The brilliancy of the iridescence has of late 
been perfected and increased, and itis most 
satisfactory when seen in shadow and not 
in full light. Chandeliers and decorative 
bulbous plates of this kind of glass are ex 
tremely brilliant. Even black be»ds for 
trimmings of ladies’ costumes are now 
made as iridescent as peacock coal. 

Next to this iridescent glass, and partak- 
ing somewhat of its character, is a new 
bronze glass, so called from its dark metal- 
lic appearance, like old bronze. It is a dark 
green glass, which bas been subjected to 
corrosive vapors in such a way as to bring 
out the iris hues and give the appearance of 
greatantiquity. This effect is enbanced by 
the classical shapes in which the vases are 
blown, reminding one at once of the an- 
cient Roman glass of the museums. 

The production of glass in the Venetian 
style is not neglected by this tirm. The 
characteristic forms and styles of decora- 
tion of the old Venetian makers are well 
represented. But the most satisfactory 
and attractive novelty of all is the onyx 
glass, in which we have the promise of a, 
rapidly expanding and charming art indus- 
try, by which we can not only have good 
copies in form and material of the cele- 
brated Portland Vase, but original produc- 
tions in the same style. It is, in fact, a re- 
vival of the art to which we are indebted 
for the Portland Vase, which, as is general- 
ly known, is formed of glass—a dark glass 
for the body and a white opal glass for the 
raised figures overlying it, but all in one 
piece. To produce such vases it is only 
necessary to first envelop the whole sur- 
face of the vase with a thick coating of 
white or opal glass, and then to cut 
away, down to the groundwork or body of 
darker glass, all that is not required to form 
the raised figures. These figures are sculp- 
tured and engraved in minute detail by the 
lapidary’s whee), exactly as stone cameos 
are wrought out of the solid onyx. The 
effects are the same. Amongst the 
pieces so formed are exact reproduc- 
tions of the Portland Vase and other 
specimens, notably the ‘‘ Dennis Vase,” 
designed and sculptured by J. Northwood. 
It stands about eighteen inches high, and 
the beautiful oviform body presents on one 
side the Triumph of Galatea, and on the 
other acopy of the Aurora of Guido, It 
is a beautiful object and the largest yet 
attempted. It is not yet finished. Two 
years’ work has already been put upon it 
and it will require two wore years of Mr, 
Northwood’s best labor to completeit, A 
smaller vase, with the Aurora sculptured 
upon one side, is valued at $7,500. 

\As closely allied to this metbod of manu- 
facture, we may next mention the great va- 
riety of engraved colored glass, now begin- 
ning to attract great attention by its beauty 
and comparative cheapness. Upon a ground- 
work of milk-white or opal glass thin coat- 
ings of blue and rose-pink glass are spread 
successively. The pink colors are espe- 
cially remarkable for their delicate grada- 
tions and shades of color. A great variety 
of small objects for decoration are made 
in this manner. They are handed over to 
the engraver, who with his wheel cuts 
through the outer costs of color down to 
the groundwork of white giéss.; Extreme 
ly fine lines and delicate -elfects thay “te° 
so produced. The process invites and re- 
quires careful drawing and: jelgtitéd dqsige, a. 


ig. This Mr. O'Fallon has notailed to 
appreciate ‘and most of the specimens are. 
wrought from his designs. - 
ular attracts attention, as esenting. 

develapment of the tadpole itto ofall. 
erdwn frog; the» suleeessive stages of 
growth being shown by a procession of 
‘tadpoles amongst-aquatic plants. The com- 


“pleted frog stands upon a lily-ped, and 
seems to -be ou himself to the 
world ina Ruel at se quence. 
This eteal ‘is.well. | to. 


_apered and gedmetrical designs. Some of 
this glass bas already found its way to the 
United States, and is used chiefly for 
mounting in silver or plated ware. 

Powell, of Blackfriars, London, sends 
also some new styles of glass dinner sery- 
ices and decorative objects, ina peculiar 
olive green, in brown, and io opalescent 
glass, all of which are strikingly peculiar 
and attractive. They all show a great 
mastery of the art, and at the same time a 
good appreciation of the decorative re- 
quirements of the period. Without stop- 
ping to mention other important exhibitors 
in the British section, I must, in closing, 
refer to the small but creditable exhibi- 
tion of cut flint glass from Meriden, Conn., 
reserving a description of this and of 
Castellani’s remarkable Venetian reproduc- 
tions of ancient Christian and Murano glass 
uotil my next. 

PARIS, June 10th, 1878. 
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CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF 
CRIME AMONG THE YOUNG. 


BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY, 





In a former article we traced the effect 
of the ‘‘ hard times” and the special influ- 
ence of intemperance among the young 
on the causation of crime. 

In the further prosecution of the inquiry, 
assuming that those only who are accus- 
tomed to observe and reason will take any 
interest in it, we shall endeavor to pene- 
trate beneath the surface, and, if possible, 
unearth the operation of certain remote 
causes, It is, however, important to note 
the effect of the change in the country with 
regard to the learning of trades. 

I. This change is the result of numerous 
changes. The sentiments of parents, the 
prevailing spirit of young men, the modes 
of doing business have all undergone great 
changes, and trades have been divided and 
subdivided. Trades unions have been 
formed, and despotic decrees restricting the 
master to a small number of apprentices 
have been promulgated, so that it has been 
difficult and in many cases impossible for 
the few boys who wished, or whose parents 
wished them, to learn trades to find the 
opportunity to do so. 

The effects of this change have been 
“evil and only evil, and that continually,” 
and that upon all departments of thought, 
action, and feeling. But we must look 
only at the question before us. 

Many persons of certain temperaments 
need maoua! labor through the earlier years 
of life, and much physical exercise at 
all periods. So much energy, so much 
blood and fire do they set free that, unless 
they work hard many hours in every day, 
passion and even violence are the results, 
Hence, there are in every generation many, 
who would be regular, law-abiding citizens 
if working at trades while from fifteen to 
twenty-five yearsof age and upward, who 
never will be such in ary sedentary pur- 
suit. But young men did not wish to learn 

trades and work on farms. And doting 
parents did not wish their cbildren to work 
as herd as they had done (not thinking 
that probably the foundations of all 
the prosperity that they have attained bad 
been laid in the hard work that they were 
obliged to do). 

And sometimes, after they have prospered, 
they have become ashamed of the honest 
toil whereby they did it, and have fostered 
a similar feeling in their children. The 
consequence has been that counting rooms 
and stores have been crowded; and, the ap- 
plieations being so much in excess of the 
situations to be filled, the remuneration 
has been cut down, so that many a well- 
dressed clerk bas less wages to-day than 
mechanics or even hod-carriers are mak- 
ing, with more expenses and no greater 
prospect of promotion, While the, profes- 
sions are so crowded that some one has 





_wittily said that an epidemic of quarrel- 
ing.would ben God-send to lawyers and an 
epidemic of cholera a mercy to sicians. 

e | But, worse than as ave neither 


trade, nor profe 





nor knowledge . of 
re generating powerfal im- 
py lave no legitimate. means 


ings 
ae sinormal strength eceentric 

ity of impulge inherited of vicious, nerve- 

lens, unhealthy. paren ts, and fostered 
by city life, ¥ a potent tent Wie Ap the pro- 
duct we se analyze, The history of 
New York and-Brooklyn will © illustrate 
this proposition. In 1820 the whole of 
Kings County contained 11,187 persons, 
and the whole of New York County 123,- 
706. In 1830 the two counties had main- 
tained about the same proportion. In 1840 
Kings County contained 47,618. New York 
County contained 312,700. Thus in 1840, 38 
years ago, New York County contained only 
about three-fourths as many people as 
Brooklyn dces now; while the whole of 
Kings County had a population but about 
half as great as that of thecity of Newark at 
the precent time. That cily life among the 
criminally disposed and the weak tends to 
crime there is no doubt; and the young 
among those classes in New York and 
Brooklyn are now inthe second or third 
generation of city life, and by the natural 
law of deterioration the number of youth- 
ful criminals must increase. In London 
whole regions are given-up to them, and it 
is nearly as bad in New York; while the 
tendency in Brooklyn, though counteracted 
to some extent by causes patent to all, is in 
the same dircction, But there is an aspect 
of this subject far more important to 
Christian people, and especially Protest- 
ants or non-Catholics. The offspring of 
those whose occupations are sedentary, who 
use strong stimulants, live irregular and 
excited lives, turn night into day, eat and 
drink very heartily late at night, must in- 
herit feeble, nervous systems and an ab- 
normal strength and eccentricity of im- 
pulse. And this wherever it exists must 
be fostered by city life. Meals for children 
in schools are irregularly served, They 
have no appetite at the right time and eat 
ravenously at the wrong time. Boys learn 
to smoke before they are twelve years old; 
and before they are fifteen, instead of grow- 
ing healthfully, and being satisfied with 
nutritious food, and baving a perpetual 
flow of avimal spirits, they have an insati- 
able longing for stimulants of all kinds. 
When the sons of parents that live un- 
healthy, excited lives, but never drank alco- 
hol (such sons living in the manner de- 
scribed) show a strange propensity to drink 
and to do bad things, the parents cannot 
understand it. But the laws of Nature are 
plain to any that will investigate them. 

Ill, Akin to this is the effect of the stim- 
ulated development of the youthful mind. 
The great thing praised is ‘‘ smartness.” 
The little girl of 12 is a lady and must be 
treated as such—receives and returns calls, 
and has her views of the eligibility of 
young gentlemen of the same age; while 
the boy of sixteen will argue questions with 
the judgesof the Courtof Appeals. Youth 
are also allowed to taste of many objects 
of interest which should be auticipated for 
years and distributed through the whold 
course of human experience, Many young 
men of 21, and even boys of 18, bave been the 
round of all possible enjoyment, and are 
surfeited, incapable of further enjoyment. 
They have all the money they wish, horses 
and carriages at command; they have seen 
this country and have been to Europe, and 
what is there left for them? Assuming, 
what alas! is in most cases improbable, 
that they have never been vicious, how 
strong a temptation there is to illegitimate 
pleasures—to gambling, to social drinking, 
to all kinds of excesses. But when they 
have been vicious from childhood, in 
thought and deed, they become in early 
manhood old in vice; and now tbeir dis- 
eased imaginations and restless, unsatisfied 
cravings lead or drive them on to the reck- 
less expenditure of money, to the trial of 
dangerous expedients, to enter the paths 
of crime. Ready for the next thing that 
turns up, they are always on the verge of a 
difficulty. Their conversation is made up 
of their exploits—the scrapes they got into 
and how they got out; how ‘they took 
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an.” That one in twenty of sueh. dlasé 


young men should disgrace his friends by 
the commission of crime is not wonder- 
ful. That the other’ nineteen do not is 
surprising. 

IV. The exposing of youth to tempta- 
tions which they are not strong enough to 
resist is a prolific source of crime, to which, 
in the judgment of the writer, far too little 
attention has been given by the press and 
the pulpit. This exposure of youthful 
minds to temptation is. done on the false 
assumption that children possess in any 
proper sense of the term a character. No 
man of sense would refer an important 
business transaction to a committee of 
three boys, however smart or intelligent 
they might be. If a boy of 16 read Greek 
perfectly, would any one think him com. 
peteht for a Greek professorship? Society 
will not allow him to vote until he is 21, nor 
serve on a jury to decide the value of a 
poodle Why these restrictions? In each 


+ and every case the simple and sufficient 


auswer is: He is not mature. But io the 
vital matter of exposing young people to 
temptation ina moral way a different and 
most destructive policy is pursued. Inthe 
use of money, in the nature of the trust 
often reposed in young clerks, in the em- 
ployment of time, in the gratification of 
tastes, and in the selection of companions, 
parents and employers go on the assump- 
tion that character is already formed. A 
grievous error. Thechild has no character, 
good or bad, It has tendencies, and these 
are leading to actions, and-the repetition of 
these forms habits,and thesum of the tenden- 
cies and habits, modified by principle and 
internal and external restraint, is character. 

Character is not transmitted, but tend- 
encies are; and the very qualities that 
make a good man useful may make his son 
a curse to the human race. 


Many good persons feel secure, 
scious of their own integrity, they ‘‘say 
within themselves”: ‘‘My son cannot do 
anything wrong!” 

Such a parent may have a strong will, 
great energy and ambition, and may be of 
an ardent temperament, quick to sees 
prompt to decide, and vigorousin action. 
By moral and religious principle he govern, 
this will, energy, ambition, and ardor, so 
that, by tae force of bis character, he suc- 
ceeds in business, commands the respect of 
the community, and is of great use in the 
Church. But if his son inherit these very 
qualities, but. his moral principles be not 
fixed, he may make such amanas Aaron 
Burr. 

Good men of great energy and much 
acquired self-control often wonder where 
their children get their temper. They get 
it directly from their father. But self-con- 


trol, under the influence of conscience, is 


not inherited. 


Again, aman may be timid aud almost 
cowardly; but kept by conscience in the 
path of duty. His child may inherit his 
timidity, and, if his con- 
science be not trained, his self-distrust may 
make hima deceiver and a thief, relying 


constitutional 


on craft and duplicity to get what only 
courage and industry can honestly achieve, 
All children bave to learn the distinction 
between meum et tuum. Itis natural for 
child who loves candy and sees a piece to 


take it; and it is as natural for him, after 
he knows that a penny will buy a piece of 
candy, totake a penny, if he sees it, and buy 
the candy as it is to take the candy, until 
he is taught by repeated lessons that it is 


not his. 


But many parents leave money about the 
house, in the way of little children; and — 


see it, want it, and take it, and the seeds 
crime are sown by a mother’s hand. 
that robbeth his father or his mother and 
saith itis no transgression is the companion 
of adestroyer.” But greater etrors than this 
are practiced. Boys of 16 or 18 are often 
placed in charge of money; entire con- 
fidence is reposed in them; they see that 
their accounts are not scrutinized; tbey 
want money, and take it. Many persons 
appexr to think that to repose confidence 
and take no precautions against its betray- 
al is the way to make people honest. 

Now, where there is no temptation and 
the character is thorougtily formed t 
fact that entire confidence is reposed tide 
to prevent the thought of wrong-doing 
from entering the mind. But where the 
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tion exists the fact that the person en- 
trusted. with anoney is not: watched works 
the other way, and tends mightily to 
strengthen temptation. No one not a thief 
by profession would steal where he thought 
that he would be detected; but where on 
‘account of the circumstances he thought 
that he might escape he would be tempted: 
if not thoroughly proof against the thonght, 
to do wrong. 

Moat of the defalcations which shock us 
are the result of unlimited confidence act- 
ing on a weak and immature character. 
The boy of 16 or 18 has tendencies and a 
partly formed character for good or evil. 
He should, therefore, not be exposed to any 
a@voidable temptation. ‘' But,” say some re- 
ligious parents, ‘‘our son has been con- 
verted!" If so, they have reason for thank- 
fulness. But conversion cannot give. or 
form a character. It gives a true direction 
to the affections, stirs up the conscience to 
urge the doing of what is right, and puts 
the subjects of the change in communica- 
tion with the sources of spiritual light and 
strength. But, as organically the converted 
boy is just what he was before conversion, 
so his tendencies are yet unmastered and 
his judgment ie defective. He is by no 
means as likely to do wrong, knowing it to 
be wrong, as be was before; but it is pos- 
sible, and he is in great danger of doing 
wrong, thinking it to be right. To volun- 
tarily expose him, therefore, totemptation, 
because he has been converted, beyond his 
youthand experience, to which none would 
think of exposing him prior to conversion, 
is not a rational procedure, 

From this point of view, the incalculable 
injury done to seuth by some ministers can 
be clearly seen. Young Christians often 
ask the pastor whether certain things are 
right or wrong, expedient, inexpedient, or 
doubtful. And ministers have been known 
to reply to the boy or girl of 16, or even to 
one still younger: ‘‘Is it against your con- 
science? Can you pray after doing it? 
You must decide. If it does not interfere 
with your conscious access to the throne 
of grace, it is not wrong for you.” Sure- 
ly, a minister spédking thts to children— 
that is, teaching them to decide things be- 
yond their judgment by their judgment— 
is a “blind leader of the blind”; a minis- 
terial quack, shirking the responsibility 
that God placed on him. What should be 
done is to give them instruction and de- 
cided opinions, supported by sound reasons. 
And, where this cannot bedone, they should 
be cautioned to hazard nothing. To ask 
children and thoughtless youth, who ask for 
light, whether they can pray after such and 
such things is in reality to throw on them 
the responsibility of deciding. In fact, the 
lamb asks the shepherd for guidance; snd 
the shepherd sends it out among the wolves, 
to take care of itself. 

Character formed and character forming 
are not identical conditions; and children 
may easily ‘‘bé tempted beyond that which 
they are able to bear.” 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL TITLE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue preamble and resolution offered by 
Mr. Clarkson N. Potter and adopted by the 
House of Representatives, charging con- 
spiracy and fraud in the states of Florida 
and Louisiana with reference to the ap- 
pointment of electors at the last Presiden- 
tial election, provided for a select commit- 
tee to investigate this charge. The Demo- 
crats of the House refused to entertain any 
amendment that would give the inquiry 
a wider scope, and also declined to disclaim 
any intention of attempting to disturb the 
title of President Hayes to his office. This 
left the people in doubt, and awakened a 
very general anxiety as to the xeal purpose 
of themeasure. Public sentiment soon in- 
dicated its unmistakable opposition to any 
revolutionary scheme for displacing Pres- 
ident Hayes on account of alleged frauds. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House, 
to which had been referred the memoria! 
of the Maryland legislature, accompanied 
by a bill to carry it into effect, on the 14th 
of last June, made its repdrt, and recom- 
mended the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

Ar. “ Resolved, That, the two houses of the 
Forty-fourth,Congress baving counted the 








votes cast for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, and having declared 
Rutherford B. Hayes to be elected President 
and William A, Wheeler to be elected: Vice- 
President, there is no power in any subse- 
quent Congress to reverse that declaration, 
nor can any such power be exercised by 
the courts of the United States, or any 
other tribunal that Congress can create 
under the Constitution.” ; 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
285 yeas against 14 naya.. Therecan hardly 
bea doubt that this marked change in the 
attitude of the Democratic members of the 
House of Representatives, as compared 
with. their votes when. passing the Potter 
resolution, was due to the influence of a 
prevalent public sentiment, What they 
refused to say when providing for the 
Potter Committee they said most emphat 
ically when adopting the report of the 
Judiciary Committee. So great a change 
in soshort atime must havea cause; and 
no adequate cause can be assigned other 
than the one named. The truth is, these 
Democratic members had heard from the 
people, and they hastened: by a most ex- 
plicit disclaimer iv the form of an opinion 
upon constitutional law to correct an im- 
pression which their own action had made, 
but which was likely to prove disastrous 
to the party in electing members to the 
next House of Representatives, 

The fact which the resolution sets forth 
admits of no question. It is true that the 
Forty-fourth Congress—the one in session 
at the time of the counting—did, in pur- 
suance of the Electoral Law, approved 
January 29th, 1877, count the electoral 
votes and declare the result as stated in 
the resolution. It is true that the parties 
declared elected did at the proper time 
take the oath of office, and that they have 
ever since been in possession of their re- 
spective offices. What the Electoral Com- 
mission did was simply to express an 
opinion as to the electoral votes of Florida, 


| Louisiana, South Carolina, and Oregon; 


and, by the terms of the Electoral Law, 
this opinion was to stand as the judgment 
of the two houses of Congress, unless both, 
acting separately, should concurrently re- 
ject it. This opinion became authorita'ive 
only because the two houses did not con- 
currently reverse it. Failing to be thus 
reversed, it became their judgment accord- 
ing to the agreement made between them 
in the Electoral Law. What the Judiciary 
Committee say as to the actual counting 
rests upon fact and admits of no dispute. 

Nor can there be any dispute among 
lawyers, or people of ordinary sense, as to 
another proposition of the Committee. 
We allude tothe statement that ‘there is 
no power in any subsequent Congress to 
reverse that declaration,” meaning the 
declaration made by the Congress that 
counted the votes. The result was final 
and irreversible, so far as the direct action 
of any other Congress is concerned. It is 
conceivable that the two houses of the next 
Congress might decline to hold any official 
intercourse with the person declared to be 
elected as President, and thus treat him as 
a private individual; but this, upon its very 
face, is revolution inaugurated by Congress 
itself. If tolerated, it would very speedly 
Mexicanize the United States. The con- 
stitutional truth is that, if Congress be in 
vested with the power of counting the 
electoral votes—a point that we do not 
here discuss—then that power is given 
to the particular Congress in session at the 
time of the counting. It is not a general 
power, that may be exercised by any Con- 
gress, and may be so exercised as to repeal 
and set aside the acts of a previous Con- 
gress. Itis not a legislative power; but a 
special power, bestowed for a specific and 
limited purpose. The Congress that counts 
the votes ascertains and declares a fact, and 
when it has performed this function and 
adjourned itg, power in reference to that 
fact is at end; and, surely, no subsequent 
Congress can revise the action or reverse 
the declaration, 

The resolution of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee goes further, and asserts that, the votes 
having been counted by the proper Con- 
gress and the result declared, there is no 
power to review the declaration that can 
“beexercised by the courts of the United 
States, or any other tribunal that Congress 
can create under Constitution.” This 
is equivalent to saying that the declaration, 
as thus made, is absolutely final as against 
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all power of review. There is no court in 
existence authorized, in a proper suit, to 
try the question of the President’s title to 
his office, as resulting from the count, 
and Congress cannot create a court and 
clothe it with this power. Such is the doc- 
trine of the majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and such the opinion expressed by 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Proc- 
tor Knott and Gen. Butler, in minority re- 
ports, dissented from this doctrine, and ex- 
pressed the opinion, with its reasons, that 
the question whether the incumbent in the 
Presidential offices legally entitled to hold 
the office and enjoy its emoluments comes 
within the scope of the judicial power of 
the United States, as stuted in the Consti- 
tution, and that this power, with proper 
legislation for the purpose, which Congress 
is competent to supply, and in a suit 
brought in conformity with such legisla- 
tion, may take cognizance of and deter- 
mine the question. This assumes that the 
declaration of the counting authority is not 
so final as to preclude the possibility of 
judicial review and reversal, if it sball be 
found contrary to law and fact. 

The elements of a lawful title to the 
office of President are these: 1. The quali- 
fications of natural-born ciééizenship, age, 
and residence in the United States, as pre- 
scribed in the Constitution, 2. Election 
to the office by having received a majority 
of all the votes of the electors appointed, 
as directed in the Constitution. 8. The 
certification of these votes, as also di- 
rected, to the President of the Senate. 4. 
The opening of the certificates in the pres- 
ence of the two houses of Congress, and 
the counting of the votes, and thereby the 
official ascertainment of the fact, if fact it 
be, that a given person has received the 
requisite majority of votes. 5. In the 
event that no one has received such a ma- 
jority, then the election of President by 
the House of Representatives and in the 
manner provided for in the Constitution. 
6. Succession to the office in the cases of 
vacancy occurring therein as stated in and 
provided for by the Constitution. 

The first four of these elements relate to 
the title to the office, as arising from and 
dependent upon a choice by Presidential 
electors. The first and the fifth elements 
relate to this title as growing out of the 
action of the House of Representatives, 
when the power of choosing the President 
devolves upon the House. The sixth ele- 
ment relates to this title when it is acquired 
by succession to the office, and not by elec- 
tion. All tbe elements are questions of 
fact, and the facts contemplated and des- 
ignated in the Constitution, as the basis of 
a title to the office, must exist in order to 
give a valid title. The Constitution, ina 
word, not only provides for the office of 
President, and vests the executive of the 
United States in the lawful incumbent; but 
also provides for the manner in which this 
power shal] be vested in any given person. 
It is certainly conceivab'e that a person 
muy be declared elected to the office, and 
even be inaugurated, in violation of the 
Constitution. In such an event he would 
be President de facto; but he would not be 
one de jure. Would there be no peaceful 
remedy in such a case? The Judiciary 
Committee and the House of Representa- 
tives answer this question in the negative; 
and Mr, Proctor Knott and General Butler 
think that the judicial power of the United 
States, taken in connection with the legis- 
lative power of Congress, is entirely com- 
petent to remove from Office a President 
in office who bas no title thereto. The lat 
ter opinion we think to be correct. 

The Constitution, having declared that 
‘“‘the judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establisb,”’ 
proceeds to say that this ‘‘ power shall ex- 
tend to all cases in law and equity arising 
under this Constitutiov, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made or which 
shall be made under their authority.” 
What, then, isa ‘‘case”? In Cohens vs. Vir- 
ginia, 6 Wheat., 264, Chief-Justice Marshall 
said: ‘‘A case in law and equity consists 
of the right of one party as well as of the 
other, and may be truly said to arise under 
the Constitution or a law of the United 
States whenever its correct decision de- 





pends on the construction of either.” So 
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States, 9 Wheat., 738, the same eminent 
jurist said: ‘‘ This clause enables the judi- 
cial department to receive jurisdiction to 
the full extent of the Constitution, laws, 
and treaties of the United States when any 
question respecting them shall assume sucb 
a form that the judicial power is capable 
of acting on it. That power is capable of 
acting only when the subject is submitted 
to it by a party who asserts his rights in 
the form prescribed by law. It then be- 
comes a case, and the Constitution declares 
that the judicial power shall extend to all 
cases arising under the Constution, laws, 
and treaties of the United States,” 

The doctrine here stated is that any 
question involving rights under the Con- 
stitution, laws, or treaties of the United 
States, when, in the form prescribed by 
law, submitted to a court of the United 
States having jurisdiction, by a party 
claiming these rights, is a case to which 
the judicial power of the United States ex- 
tends. The question has then assumed a 
form in which that power can act upon it. 
Its elements are a party or parties present- 
ing it, laws prescribing the mode and con- 
ferring the jurisdiction, and rights alleged, 
as arising un@er the Constitution, laws, or 
treaties of the United States. 


The question whether the presidential 
office is held by a lawful incumbent is 
clearly a case arising under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and, 
hence, within the scope of the judicial 
power of the United States, provided Con- 
gress has power to vest its determination 
in a Federal court, and has exercised that 
power; and provided further that it is pre- 
sented for consideration in the manner 
prescribed by law. As to the first of these 
provisos, the Constitution expressly says 
that Congress shall have. power ‘‘ to con- 
stitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court,” and also ‘‘to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers 
[namely, the seventeen express powers 
previously stated], and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof.” Here is a 
grant of legislative power to create courts 
inferior to the Supreme Court, and also to 
provide for carrying into execution any 
part or the whole of the judicial power of 
the United States. A portion of this 
judicial power relates to cases arising un- 
der the Constitution; and the title to the 
Presidential office and to the emoluments 
thereof is manifestly a case of this char- 
acter. The Constitution designates the 
qualifications for the office, and prescribes 
the manner in which the title shall be law- 
fully acquired. Whethera person claim- 
ing the office and exercising its powers 
has these qualifications, and whether he 
has obtained the. office in the manner pre- 
scribed, is certainly a constitutional ques- 
tion; and if Congress can legislatively 
provide for submitting sucha question to 
a court, and has done so, and if it be thus 
submitted by a proper party, then itis a 
question arising under the Constitution, 
and the judicial power can act upon it. 


The conclusion follows irresistibly that, 
under the powers granted by the Constitu- 
tion, the title of the President to his office, 
in whatever manner acquired, may be the 
subject of a contest before » court of 
justice, unless it be true that the Constitu- 
tion in some other provision or provisions 
places this title beyond all judicial inquiry 
or determination. Is this true? We think 
not. Tne declaration that ‘‘ the President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted ”; and that ‘‘the person having 
the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed,” does not give the remotest bint 
that this counting is so final as to preclude 
the possibility of judicial investigation into 
its correctness and legality. So, also, the 
provision relating to the choice of Presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives con- 
tains no intimation that the action is any 
more final than when the President comes 
into office through the counting of the 
electoral votes. Nor is there any such in 
timation in that clause of the Constitution 
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office in case of a vacancy therein, by reason 
of removal, death, resignation, or inability 
to discharge the duties thereof. The truth 
is, there is not a word in the Constitution 
that gives to the title to the Presidential 
office an exemption from being judicially 
investigated and determined under the pro- 
visions of law and in a manner prescribed 
by law; and, on the other hand, it is true 
that the question lies within the terms that 
define the scope of the judicial power of 
the United States, and that Congress can 
by law provide for putting that power into 
action. 

There is no doubt that the President, in 
the exercise of those special powers be- 
stowed upon him by the Constitution, is 
independent of Congress and of the judi- 
ciary; yet this is not the question under 
consideration. The question is whether 
the person claiming to be President and 
acting as such is such in point of fact, ac- 
cording to the Constitution and the law. 
The right to hold the office, and not the 
power pertaining to it, is the matter of the 
inquiry; and this, as we insist, is an in- 
quiry which a court created by Congress 
and properly endowed by law is entirely 
competent to consider and determine in a 
suit brought for the purpose of testing the 
question. What the court should be and 
what writs and proceedings should be pre- 
scribed by law; who should be.the parties 
and how the suit should be inaugurated 
and conducted; in a word, what the de- 
tails of the law should be—these are mat- 
ters not under discussion. The question is 
whether, under the Constitution, there can 
be any such law and any such judicial trial 
of the title to the presidential office. We 
claim that there can be, and that such a 
law should be placed among the statutes of 
the United States, ready to be called into 
action in any emergency that may demand 
its application. We do not believe the 
doctrine that the President, as to his title 
to his office when once in it, is above and 
beyond “the Jaw of the land,” and above 
and beyond all judicial processes in the 
application of this law to the question 
whether this title is a good one or not 
There is no reason in the dignity of the 
oftice why this should be so, und there is 
not a syllable in the Constitution implying 
that it is so. 

Two principles are well settled in the 
system of American jurisprudence, One 
is that the judicial power, as administered 
by courts of justice, is the final and only 
peaceful resort, not only for the punish- 
ment of crimes, but also for the settlement 
of rights and the correction of illegalities 
existing under the forms, but without the 
authority of law. It is the best and safest 
ultimate arbiter that can be devised ina 
government not of men, but of law. The 
other principle is that the decision of a 
duly authorized canvassing board or count- 
ing authority, made in the form prescribed 
by law and declaring a given officer of law 
to be elected, vests in hima prima facie 
legal title to the office, and that this decision 
is final and conclusive, until otherwise ad- 
judged by a court or tribunal having juris- 
diction to hear a contest and submit the 
title to a judicial inquiry and determin- 
ation. These are familiar principles in our 
American jurisprudence. They are often 
applied to various offices, and we see no 
reason why the presidential office should 
be an exception to their application. The 
Constitution, as it has been the purpose of 
this argument to show, not only furnishes 
no such reason, but contains ample pro- 
visions for exactly the opposite doctrine. 
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(PROVERBS III, 6.) 


BY E. R. CHAMP@EN. 








In all the ways wherein my feet have trod 
Thou’st been my guide and helper, O my 
God! 


Thy ways indeed have been of pleaeantness ; 
Thy paths indeed have been of perfect peace. 


So lead me on, until the end I see 
Of earthly paths and find Eternity ! 
WESTERLY, R. I. 





AN afflicted man offers a reward of five 
dollars for the best treatise on ‘‘ How to make 
out-door life attractive to the mosquito.” 
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A BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


BY PRES, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 





[DELIVERED IN BATTELL CHAPEL, JUNE 23D, BEFORE 
THE GRADUATING CLASS IN YALE COLLEGE.) 


“TI am the light of the world. He that followeth 
Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.’”—JoHN V111, 12. 


CuRrIsT claimed very much for himself when 
he uttered these sayings. He claimed so much 
that many of bis hearers were offended at what 
they conceived to be either insane or blas- 
phemous words. Those who believed him the 
most and loved him the best did not and could 
not comprehend their reach and import. But, 
in saying so much to try the faith of the world, 
Christ furnished ample materials with which 
to confirm the faith of the world; for he clearly 
foresaw ani dared to say what eighteen cen- 
turies has ever since been proving to be true, 
During all these centuries, as all confess, Christ 
has been the light of the world, shiping more 
brightly, enlightening more variously, glowing 
more intensely, as the generations have gone 
andcome, It is true this light hag always 
shone in darkness ; and it is also true that the 
darkness bas uniformly failed to comprehend 
it. Ignorance has often well nigh extinguished 
this light ; foul exhalations have been kindled 
by it into the blaze of wild enthusiasms and 
fileree fanaticisms ; the stifling atmosphere of 
bigotry and ignorance bas caused it often to 
burn Jow and dim. At times it bas been hard 
to say whetber friends or foes bave done the 
most to put it out. But just at these critical 
moments it has proved mightier than foes or 
friends, and has suddenly shot up into a 
brighter and an intenser flame. We do not 
deny tbat Christ has occasioned much evil. 
Every discerning student of history knows that 
he has been the cause of much good. Not only 
has he consumed the evil which he found in 
the world ; but, what is peculiar and surprising, 
he has taught the world to discern and aban- 
don the very evils of which be bas beev the 
occasion, as the sun as it advances burns up 
the clouds which it bas at first raised from the 
damp and reekivg earth. 

Mucb of the darkness of our times, among 
thoughtful men, at least, is the doubt whether 
Christ is any longer required as the light of the 
world ; whether he bas not made it so bright 
that it can dispense with his shining. Nota 
few of the men of acience and culture gre 
thinking and saying powadays: ‘‘ We accept 
and glory in the Christian spirit, the Christian 
ethics, and the Christian civilization; but we 
have outgrown any occasion forthe personal 
Christ as the guide and inspirer of our personal 
life.’” There may be darkness where there may 
seem to be light ;a darkness which in any sense 
proceeds from the light. The cloud which is 
penetrated and filled with the shining from the 
sun which is above it would be dark and damp 
and chill were the sun withdrawn ; and yet the 
cloud may obscure and even hide the disk from 
which the light proceeds. Sois it with the 
illumination of our times, if it hides from men 
of thought and culture the place which 
Christ holds as the world’s light. Every 
age has its own peculiar need of Christ. 
Christ has a special service for every class of 
men in everyage. Men of thought and culture 
aspire to lead the present age, and with reason. 
Let me ask your attention to several particu- 
lars in which Christ is needed by them pre- 
eminently iu this present generation, and in 
consequence of its science and culture. 

(1.) Christ is the light of the world because 
he brings God very near and makes him very 
real to man. He is needed at the present time 
te counteract those influences ef modern 
science and culture which make him distant 
and unreal. Modern science ought to be iv- 
tensely and peculiarly Theistic. It is so far as 
it understanis itself. It is everywhere assum- 
ing the presence and finding the proofs of one 
omnipresent thinker, in the great and the 
small, in the remote and inthe near. Every 
sciertific discoverer and observer more than 
half acknowledges that he interprets the ar- 
rangements of a single intelligence. As they 

construct their theories, they almost recreate 
some portion of the universe. And as their 
theories of a part of it carry them necessarily 
into what is beyond, they reach out their hands 
after a creator of the whole, mightier and 
more knowing than themselves, As they trace 
a part or the whole of the history of its growth 
from star-dust to the finisbed Kosmos, it is the 
plan and the plot of the master mind which is 
unconsciously confessed and gives zest and 
credibility to theexciting drama of evolution. 
As they predict the future, they rest with secure 
confidence on orderly and ever-present wis- 
dom. And yet it is very easy to leave out of 
view these higher relations of scientific think- 
ing ; to stop with force and law, and not go on 
to the agent who is assumed in both. While 
all this is true, the fact is unquestioned that 
ayowed and speculative atheism has of late 
come into sudden fashion and favor. Why 
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potence of the human imagination to accept 
the teachings of reason. In the midst of 
man’s discoveries of the vastness of the uni- 
verse ; of its lines of order, running far and 
near ; of the majestic thoughts which are pet- 
rified in its past history, or palpitating in its 
present life, or ready to spring into being in 
the future, the scientific thinker is stunned 
into impotence of faith before the visions 
which his own spells have raised. His imag- 
ination stands aghast at the enormous dis 
tances which sober-thought bas revealed. It 
capnot make real and practical the sublime 
and subtle forces whose secret chains it has 
unlocked, nor the wondrous agents which it 
follows backward in their sublime evolutions, 
and forward in their splendid future. Hence, 
when it comes into the very antechamber of 
his presence, it falters and disowns, if it does 
not deny, the God whom reason recognizes and 
science 1:equires. Or it becomes so intent 
upon its special activities as to engross and 
barrow itself into some epecialty which is 
further from the suggestion of God than the 
wider and freer study of Nature to which the 
savage. is forced. Atheism brings darkness 
into every mind that accepts it. It may not in- 
terfere with skill and success in a limited de- 
partment of research ; but it is always held at 
the expense of liberal thinking, and so far to 
the damage of true culture. Atheism may 
possibly now and then perfect man as a think- 
ing and observing machine; but atheism has 
never yet brought a single ray of light into the 
mind nor glow into the head. It has never 
added either strength or clearness to science 
or philosophy. Theistic scientiste and men of 
culture are, to say the least, as brave thinkers 
and as broad thinkers and as enlightened 
thinkers, each in their owa departments, os 
those who deny God and Providence and 
prayer. But the philosopber is more than the 
scientist, and the man is more than either ; 
avd we fearlesely assert that as philosophers 
and as men they are broader and braver and 
nobler, 

Christ teaches no science and inculcates no 
philosophy ; and yet isa light to both science 
and philosophy, not by what he teaches, but 
by what heis, He simply manifests God as 
living and persona), and fills the universe to 
the believing imagivation and the loving heart 
with a sense of his presence. He comes 
among men in human relations and addresses 
human sympathies; but in so doing he makes 
the living God never so near at a time when, to 
human thought, he seemed never so far. He 
forces the imegination and heart to help, 
rather than binder the reason, by going in and 
out among our human habitations and speaking 
from human lips. He not only tells us that we 
have a Father in Heaven ; but he declares that 
be that hath seen bim hath seen the Father. 
He emphasizes the pereonality of God by liv- 
ing an intensely personal human life, in order 
that he might carry into the realm bebind and 
beyond tbe sensible such an attestation of God 
that all men forever afterward, as they should 
look doubtingly into the sky, might bave the 
courage and the warrant to say ‘‘ Our Father 
who art in Heaven’; and that, as they should 
go from their prayers to their studies of Na- 
ture, they might never lose sight or thought of 
the God whom Nature hides and yet reveals. 
The men of science and culture, by their 
own confession, veed this help as truly, 
bay, more emphatically than the men of 
apy other times. Christ is more conspicu- 
ously than ever the light of the world as there 
stream from him throughout the universe—in 
the near and tbe far, in the past and the fu- 
ture—rays of intelligence and love. 


In asserting that Christ in this way gives 
light and aid to ecience, we do not set up Christ 
as a teacher of science or array blind faith 
against discerning reascon. We do not dispense 
with thought or defy thought. We neither re- 
sist nor reject experiment. Least of all do we 
take the preposterous position that one set of 
truths may be eet over against another and each 
shine by its own light. We simply assert that 
Christ calls and holds the attention of the man 
in every science to truths concerning God 
which ecience assumes and confirms with such 
force and pathos as make it impossible for him 
to forget or overlook them. 

(2.) Christ confirms man’s confidence in man’s 
power to know the truth. Christ teaches cau- 
tion and doeility and a certain quality of self- 
distrust ; but he couples with this the quality 
of clear and tenacious conviction. He knows 
nothing of that fashionable skepticism which 
suggests that knowledge is but uncertain guess 
work, that thinking is a changing product of a 

material organization, that the truths of one 
generation are but the dreams of the next, that 
even the axioms of science are physiological 
phenomena, that God is a being to be guessed 
about and never guessed aright, that the pro- 
cesses by which we know are as untrustworthy 
asthe processes by which we question them. 
All suggestions of this description, which have 
been more or less obtrusive in al] times and 
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in these times, are utterly foreign to the school 
of thinking in which Christ is the light. The 
capacity of man to know the truth, and the ob- 
ligation of man to believe it, and to defend it, 
and, if need be, to die for it, is most distinctly 
recognized and most positively enforced by 
him. The darkness and bewilderment of the 
real or affected skepticism of modern thinking 
finds no countenance ip the schoo! of Christ. 
Bigotry and intolerance and fanaticism and un- 
charitableness may have often ventured within 
the doors of that school; but agnosticism and 
skepticism could never endure the eye of the 
Master, who calls himself the Truth and de- 
clares ‘to this end was I born, that I might 
bear witness to the truth. Every one who 
is of the truth heareth my voice.” It is 
fashionable in these days to speak and think 
of Christian believers as committed to a creed, 
and as, therefore, incapable of new ideas. To 
one conviction they are all committed—and that 
igs worth more than men are apt to think; and 
that is the conviction tbat truth is possible to 
man and that he is bound to attain it. What- 
ever have been the cross and bewildering lights 
that bave streamed out from Christ upon the 
darkness of successive generations, this one 
ray has been steady and clear. Perhaps it was 
never more needed than now, when distrust of 
man’s capacity to know what he needs most to 
know has been hardened into a philosophy 
and consecrated into a faith, when both phi- 
losopby and faith are chanted as a liturgy in 
the daily orisons of myriads of the devotees of 
modera culture. 


(3.) Christ asserts for man his true dignity 
and his rightful place in the universe of matter 
and of spirit. There is no single point in re- 
spect to which Christ has wrought so complete 
a revolution as in respect to the dignity and 
worth of the individual man. He effected this 
change not by teaching a new philosophy; but 
by living a new life and consecrating that life 
by his pitying death. He came to save man, 
not because he was wise or worthy; but be- 
cause man was ignorant and lost, and yet 
could be exalted to wisdom and holiness. 
Therein did he declare that the lowliest and 
the most simple have an intrinsic worth in the 
judgment of God, such as the world had never 
before accorded to man a8 map. It was the 
reproach of Christ that he consorted with pub- 
licans and sinners. His eating with them, 
however, did not signify that he sympathized 
with them as they were; but that he knew 
what they might become. To accomplish his 
work for man, Christ not only was formed in 
fashion as a man: but, being such, he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death—even 
the death of the cross. In this he attested 
still more strikingly what manhood was as 
manhood worth in the judgment of God. It is 
not surprising that the light that streamed 
from Christ’s life and death slowly but surely 
effected the change in all the estimates that 
Christendom has learned to put upon man, 
Before Curist the impulse prevailed which we 
feel when we compare man with the infinitude 
of Nature and exclain: ‘‘ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy flogers, the moon 
and stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, the son of 
man that thou visitest him?’? When the prac- 
tical and solid thinkers of the old times con- 
sidered man in his relations to the state or to 
his race, they reasoned thus: ‘‘ The state or 
the race remains. The individual perishes.” 
And their hearts said: ‘Let him go. Of 
what worth is he?’’? As they looked at a sin- 
gle individual as one of scores of past genera- 
tions, perhaps barbarous and brutai, or of they 
knew not how many generations in the future, 
these cultured and godlike men satd: ‘ What 
is one among so many, when God will surely 
forget every one of us? The great God could 
not keep us all in mind, if he would; and he 
would not, if ke could.” So concluded and so 
fell the ancient men of culture; and we mod- 
erns have a thousand reasons to one of theirs 
for similar conclusions. Christ has reversed 
all these estimates of man as a race und as an 
individual. He emphasized each man’s per- 
sonality, by recognizing his responsibility to 
himself and to his God. Man, as seen in the 
light of Christ’s presence and of Christ’s life, 
is capable of a character; and, hence, he bas 
individual worth. He isa child of his Father 
in Heaven, and may be loyal, grateful, and 
obedient, and, hence, capable of filial com- 
munion and his Father’s blessing, or disobedi- 
ent and ungrateful and rebellious, cursing 
himself that he receives and deserves his 
Father’s frown. As responsible, he is capable 
of personal rights from his fellows and his 
Creator, as the conditions of the exercise of 
his moral freedom and the development of that 
character which is the end of his being. As 
epable of a character and endowed with 
rights, he is made king over Nature, being 
made in God’s image. “Thou hast put all 
things under his feet.” The education of 
man is the supreme end for which Nature ex- 
ists and society goes on. In the light of 
Christ’s mission, we interpret human bistory as 
the unfolding of the plan of God for the edu- 





cation of man. This education, as soon as 
man is known to be a sinner, becomes a story 
of redemption. This gives us the key to a 
rational and a Christian philosophy of history. 
This retrospect of the past, viewed from this 
standpolot, opens to us the long vistas of the 
future in our ratfOnal anticipations of human 
progress and fixesour confidence in the tri- 
umphs of the Kingdom of God. These views 
of the past and future for man give to all the 
developments of science and culture, art and 
letters, a rational as well as a pathetic interest, 
because of their important service in the fur- 
thering and adornivg that tabernacle of God 
which shall sooner or later be set up with men, 
when he shall dwell with them and be their 
God. 

These conceptions and faiths concerning 
man’s dignity and destiny are all distinctively 
Christian. ‘They have slowly but surely pene- 
trated and displaced the darkness which had 
preceded. Tbey have found expression and 
lodgment in the ethics, the politics, the juris- 
prudence, the arts, and manovers of Christen- 
dom. What we call Christian civilization is 
either flower or fruit of faiths in respect to 
man’s place in Nature and the plan of God. 


It is now proposed to change all this ; to set 
up 8 new philosophy of man’s place in Nature 
and history; to find altogether another place 
for man and all that concerns man. Man, we 
are taught, is simply. the product of Na- 
ture, and, as such, obeys the workings of 
the elements from which he springs. So 
far from being the end of Nature’s de- 
velopment, the consummation of her works, 
Nature makes mao to destroy him and 
displace him by that which is higher and bet- 
ter. She breaks every mold and every vessel 
as fast asshe perfects them, and, when sbe 
shall have gone through the round of her 
struggling forces, she will call both molds and 
vessels into a heap of ruins, to begin again the 
work of evolving order from chaos. Person- 
ality in man and character are poetic abstrac- 
tione, which are the chance growth of his en- 
vironment. Right and wrong are the products 
of social forces. Conscience is but the reflex 
of the average judgments and the dominant: 
sentiments of the community in which we have 
been trained. The rights of the individual 
man have no existence as against the commu- 
nity, and may on occasion be properly trampled 
on, a8 & priceless gem is shattered by a horse’s 
hoof. The history of man isa story of blind 
struggles, in which there is no law except that 
the strongest force should prevail over the 
weaker, either singly or in combination 
Prophecy holds out no hope except that in the 
future the combinations of the mapvy may work 
more favorably for the individual ; but, if they 
do not, we must take facts as we find them, 
and let our sentimentalities go, which are quite 
unworthy to be considered by a philosopher, 
Man is neither the beginning nor the end of 
the untverse, and it fs time that he should be 
taught to moderate his expectations and his 
claims. Our protests against injustice and 
wrong are irrational emotions, as vain as they 
are noisy. Our indignant anger against tyranny 
aud fraud, our agoniziug appealsto a just God, 
our uoquenched and unquenchable assertions 
that the right must and shall triumph at the 
last, are as insignificant of any truth or fact as 
the sad sighing of the wind-harp or the ma- 
jestic roar of the sounding surf. 

That this new philosophy of man and of his 
history must be inbuman in its practical foflu- 
ence need not be argued. For a while it may 
recognize the beneficent forces of our adjusted 
civilization, as sustaining the equilibrium of 
society. It may visit the sick, and sympathize 
with the poor, and educate the ignorant, and 
defend the wronged, and seek to elevate the 
masses. But the new science of the man, in 
the long run, must be logical. Its practice 
must conform to its principles. That philoso. 
phy which degrades man in its theories will be 
prepared to oppress and despise and curse 
him when he asserts his rights. But our dan- 
ger lies not in this direction. It will come, if it 
comes at all, from the masses themselves, who 
are quick to receive a philosophy that teaches 
them that the right of the strongest is the only 
right that Nature sanctions, and trains them to 
infer that, therefore, capital and civilization and 
culture and religion are all outrages against 
the scientific view of man. May God spareany of 
us from witnessing the horrors that will ensue 
when insane enthusiasts or maddened crim- 
foals act out the new views of man’s duty 
and destiny which are taught iu some philo- 
sophical schools. After the scenes of horror 
shall be over and society shall begin to reorgan- 
ize iteelf, we are confident that Christ will be 
the guiding and blessing light of its schools of 
thought. 

(4.) Christ is the light of human culture, in 
that he both stimulates and refines it. Under 
culture we inelude whatever expresses human 
thought and feeling, as art and literature and 
manners. We have considered the light which 
Christ lends to theoretical and practical sci- 
ence. We proceed, by a nataral transition, to 
consider ite manifestation in culture. All that 








we need say of what Christ has done in the past 
is comprehended in a word. So far as art and 
literature are concerned, we may concede that 
Greece gave to the world the perfection of 
form; and yet we may hold that Christ breathed 
into these forms a higher living soul just so far 
as the Christian spirit is better and nobler than 
the pagan. In manners, which are kindred to 
art, Christ has done still more than for culture. 
The graces of modern life are more numerous 
and more precious than we know of. Its 
pameless comforts, its delightful amenities, 
ite secure fid , its preci friendships, 
and its ingenious and exhaustless devices for 
elegance and refinement in the expression of 
our thoughts and feelings we cannot easily 
overestimate. So faras these are Christian, 
they are products of that unselfish, sympathiz- 
iog, condescending, forgiving, patient Son of 
Man who dwelt for a few years in the cities 
and villages of Palestine, but whose spirit 
and words, whose deeds and ways, have been 
ever since refining all the ideals of mankiod 
and the manifold media by which these ideals 
can be expressed. No sooner is Christ re- 
ceived in any community ; no sooner is there a 
full sense of his loving presence in a com- 
munity that had forgotten him, than the un- 
bought graces of life are assumed, as by @ 
natural consequence. No sooner do wealth 
and leisure allow, than culture is accepted as a 
duty, and art and letters are sought for—if for 
no other motive than as a grateful homage of 
love and honor to Christ. 

But culture is exposed to its own dangers, 
It tends to degeneracy so soon and so fast as it 
becomes an end and not a means .Art becomes 
insincere and factitious, eloquence affected 
and overstrained, literature artificial and sens- 
ational, and manners untrue and exaggerated. 
Culture is substituted*for duty, or made an 
excuse for sin or a tempter to evil, often with 
insidious power and terrific effects. It cannot 
be denied that culture in our times is exposed 
to these evils, and that these evils are serious 
in their influences. Some of its devotees are 
too dainty in their tastes to do the work of life 
to which they are called. Not a few sink into 
unmanly fastidiousness or a selfish luxurious- 
ness. Some withdraw themselves from con- 
tact with their kind in sensitive timidity or 
proud disdain. Christ reforms these abuses 
and corrects these degeneracies. He justifies 
no man in self-culture as an end; for in his 
school no man liveth to himself and no man 
dieth to himself. Tried by this standard, cul- 
ture in all its forms takes a fitting place in the 
estimates of the individual and of the com- 
munity. It is hallowed by the consecration cf 
duty. It is spiritualized and refined by the 
presence and approval of the Master. The 
school of Christ is never congenial to extrava- 
gances of art, to insincerities of thought, to ex- 
aggerations of expression or affectations of 
manners. When circumstances favor, cul- 
tured sensibility to beauty in Nature and art is 
fostered as a Christian virtue; but extrava- 
gances and excuses of morbid or selfish dilet- 
tantism are subdued and shamed by the very 
presence of Him who fs the light of the world. 

(5.) Christ makes clear and possible to man 
avother and a better life. Through the opened 
doors of that immortality which he has 
brought to light through his Gospel there has 
streamed ever since a steady radiance, toward 
which the hearts of all men have turned with 
thankfulness and hope. Christ has dene for 
immortality what he has done for theism. He 
has not demonstrated it to the reason ; but he 
has verified it as afact. He has not superseded 
the necessity of searching and scrutinizing its 
possibility or probability on ground of reason ; 
bat he has enforced these demonstrations by 
the best attested eventsof human history, and 
he stands before the rational faith of men de- 
claring afresh to all the genera‘ions ‘I am 
that liveth and was dead,” und *‘ Behold, I am 
alive forevermore,” and ‘ Because I live ye 
sball live also.”” In former times men were es- 
teemed profound and aspiring and brave and 
strong according as they reflected about an- 
other life, and longed forit, and gathered cour- 
age from it, and were ennobled by it. In these 
times man is counted shallow if he accepts it, 
in the light of the vastness of the universe and 
the insignificance of man ; and sordid if he de- 
rives motives from it; and cowardly if he can- 
not brave death without it ; and weak if he can- 
not substitute for it the immortality of bis 
thoughts and purposes and words, as repeated 
in other minds. 

This seems unnatural and inhuman—tbat at 
the very moment when life on the earth is more 
attractive and rich in its resources it should be 
deemed asign of the wisest judgment to be 
content to cease to act and think and aspire 
and enjoy, and of the most generous spirft to 
give up the hope or certainty of consciously 
loving and being consciously loved. It cannot 
be explained by any ordinary theory of human 
vature. Itis the enforced product of remorse- 
less logic, such as tyrannizes over men of 
speculation and forces them to imagine they 
accept the conclusions to which their reason- 
ings lead, It is the cant of a clique to attempt 





to silence the protesting outcry of every lovg- 
ing of man with the dogmatic sneer of senti- 
mentalism. It may be that sevtimentalism has 
as much to do with rejecting as with accept- 
{og immortality—the sentimentalism of proud 
and selfish isolation, of which men of thought 
and culture alone are capable, which disdains 
immortality as a gift ora motive, if itcan be 
had and enjoyed only in the manifold glories 
of an ever-present God, which the soul must 
adore and love, in order that it may be blessed. 

The fact that immortality is questioned and 
disdained in our times by so many men of 
thought and culture is a striking proof that 
the risen and personal Christ is as much needed 
as ever asthe light of the world. When sct- 
epvce becomes more “¥mple and earnest and 
comprehensive, and culture more sincere avd 
humane, both will turn again to the same 
Christ with an allegiance as single as both rea- 
son and faith can enforce, and a love as glow- 
ing and ardent as human nature can render and 
yet live. 

(6.) Christ gives worth and significance to the 
life-work of every individual man. There is a 
strong tendency among men of science and 
culture to depreciate and be disgusted with 
the present life. I do not know that we ought 
to be surprised that it should be regarded with 
wearniness and disgust when viewed under cer- 
tain lights. If there is no God but Nature ; if 
Nature is locked in the bonds of fate; if knowl- 
edge itself is but guess-work or its certainties 
are limited to finite relations of material force 
and mathematical quantity ; if man is but the 
product and the sport of agencies that feel not 
when they seem to think; if the activities of 
science and the delights of culture have disap- 
pointed and perhaps disgusted their votaries to 
satiety; if youthful romances and old ambitions 
have both been mocked, then no wonder that 
life itself seems hardly worth living for what 
life itself can give. At best, it becomes a dull 
farce or a weary tragedy; and, whether it is 
either, the play had better be over. If another 
life is disbelieved as unworthy of credence or 
rejected with contemptuous disdain, then life 
is a bewildered dream, from which there is no 
waking, and the sooner we sink into a dream- 
less sleep the better. The weary brain, the dis- 
appoiuted heart, the vacant because worn-out 
sensibilities, the wronged affections, the ragtng 
hatreds, the pining envies, the embittered jeal- 
ousies long for rest in extinction of being. 
This creed of contempt and despair toward our 
daily life is now taught as a philosophy and 
propagated asa gospel by grave teachers of 
speculative philosopby and made attractive to 
the imagination by poets and novelists. It is 
caught up with equal ardor by frivolous ro- 
mancers, to whom life is young, and by wearied 
and disgusted veterans, whose romances are all 
played out. 

Christ gives worth and meaning to man’s 
earthly life. ,Under the light which he casts 
upon them no event {s insignificant, no joy is 
empty, no sorrow could be spared. The hopes 
and regrets of the humbled life, ite successes 
and its defeats, its strifes and its reconcilia- 
tions are all appointed and all accepted as steps 
of discipline for the immortal life to which they 
lead. Each minutest event is ordered by his 
providence. Every trivial joy is ballowed and 
sanctioned by bis smile; each trifling disap- 
pointment and every heart-breaking sorrow is 
alleviated by his sympathy. To each individ- 
ual man a place in life is assigned, if he will be 
content to occupy it. To every man success in 
life is certain, if he rightly estimates success, 
In the bumblest dwellings and in the obscurest 
corners the noblest, the most successful, and 
the most honorable lives are lived as truly as 
on the wide avenues and beneath the gaze of 
myriads of admiring eyes. Every life which 
Caorist guides by his light, and cheers by his 
smile, and crowns with his forgiveness and his 
reward is thoroughly worth living for its expe- 
rience and for its abundant rewards. 

Young Gentlemen of the Graduating Class, { 
have presented to you there thoughts as ap- 
propriate to your college life, which is now so 
neag it close, and to the active life upon which 
you are 80 soon to enter. You have been 
trained in a Christian college,a college bearing 
upon its seal the motto Lux et Veritas, which 
points directly to Christ as the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. If the positions of this discourse are 
true, a Christian college involves no contradic- 
tion in terms and no incompatibility io fact. 
You have not found it to imply that science is 
not independent and free, that truth of every 
sort should not be welcomed,that arguments 





from every quarter should not be critically ex- 
amined, and that conclusions in every depart- 
ment of knowledge and of thought should not 
stand or fall by appropriate evidence. But you 
have been taught that what a man believes con- 
cerning duty and God cannot but exert a pow- 
erful influence in determining what kinds of 
truth he thinks about, and how he thinks and 
r in r t to it. You bave been 
taught that no truth has relations so impor- 
tant to abstract science and all the 








l sciences of Nature as Christian Theism ; and 











that no forces have been and are still 
so potent in all those sciences and forms 
of culture which relate to man as what we call 
Christian ideas. You have also been taught 
that these ideas were incarnated in the person 
and lived in the life and illustrated by the death 
of the Christ from whom the holiest and the 
mest attractive influences still continue to flow 
over every interest of modern life. As you 
stand together for the last time in this place of 
Christian worship, let me gather these mani- 
fold and oft-repeated lessons into one earnest 
injunction, and charge you to reek to make 
your conceptions of the universe, of man, of 
eulture, of the future life and the present 
characteristically and earnestly Christian, You 
cannot and you ought not to hide from your- 
selves the fact that in many “schools and studies 
a bold or disguised atheism is taught and held, 
and that, by sheer effrontery, on the one side, 
avd plausible disguises, on the other, it is mov- 
ing aggressively upon our current sclence and 
culture, Do not fear it. Do not fear to think, 
lest it shall ensnare or overcome you. Do not 
fear to think by the light and help of Christian 
convictions, on the one side, and with a cardid 
and penetratiog logic, on the other. Be assured 
that, if you do, the darkness will flee from your 
minds, that your faith and knowledge will lend 
to one another a blended light, that shall con- 
tinue to brighten unto the open vision of the 
perfect day. 


Remember also that what you believe will 


depend very Jargely upon what you are; that 
light in your convictions and in your hopes will 
be more or less affected by that which you fol 
low in your lives. Listen again to the words of 
promise and of hope: “‘ He that followeth Me 
shall not walk in darkness.”” How clear, how 
swiet, how atsuring are words like these in an 
bour like this, as you know not what is before 
you, as the uncertainties of the future are deepr 
ened when you look forward to (hem through 
the tears which will gatherin the eyes which 
look so fondly, eo regretfully upou the bright 
ness of the past. No more assurivg words 
than these have ever fallen upon huwan ears:; 
none from lips that spoke with such claims to 
be believed aud obeyed; none that have been 
confirmed by such united testimony from the 
great hosts of Christian scholars who have put 
these words to the proof and found them true. 
Their voices are as many waters—among which 
I hear the voice of one of your own number, 60 
recently added to the great company ; and it fp 
that he that fulloweth Christ shall not walk it 
darkness, but chal] have the light of life. 

May each one of you hear this voice as the 
Great Master utters it once more in your hear- 
fog, as he makes it to cast its bright beam of 
promise over the whole of your future career. 
And when your earthly life is gathered into one 
retrospect, as you review your life in college, 
may you be so happy as to find that this prom- 
ise has been fulfilled. ‘These afe my last an( 
best wishes for you, as I bid sou an affectionate 
farewell, 





Sanitary. 


SUMMER AIR. 


In a July day it seems quite impossible to go 
into raptures over air; for it is so hot that 
breathing seems to be an unfortunate neces- 
sity. Miss Nightingale, provoked at those who 
are so fearful of night air, asks: ‘“‘ What air. dp 
we breathe at night, if we do not breath night 
air?’ So, whether we will or uot, this summer 
air has to be breathed. Some of it is so good)! 
That balmy air of the morning, that refreshing 
cool of the eveniug, and the occasional wind- 
gust or rain-storm, how good they are! There 
is a real difference in the air of different hours 
of the day and in that of different localities. 
Chemical tests show many variations and the 
quantity of ozone at different times indicates a 
varying degree of impurity. That houee bas 
made a miss which does not each morning get 
a flushing of the early air before it has received 
any of the deteriorations of the day.” That 
man misses it who has not availed himself of 
the early inhalation to elevate the tone of his 
residual air. Just as lung power or capacity 
for health is enlarged by a breathing amid the 
mountains, 80 we may avail ourselves at our 
homes of much that is refreshing, if only we will 
get an early and pure supply. There are special 
contaminations to which summer air is exposed, 
against which we do well to be on our guard. 
Miasm and malaria are words which are now 
bandied around very loosely by the laity, and 
often are the scapegoat and scapegrace names 
for undiagnosed debilitiee, But still there are 
real conditions of atmoephere favorable to the 
conveyance of the poisons of vegetable decay 
or to.an interruption of the natural laws, of 
vegetable decomposition. Persons in.fever-and- 
ague districts are more. apt to acquire title to a 
shake by exposure before breakfast. or after 
nightfall than in iutermediate time, Basements 
or firet floors suffer more than do higher apart- 
ments. Where, as in the case of malaria, we 
are not able closely to define and analyze a 








cause, the next best thing is to know the laws 
of ite operation and thwart results by inter- 
rupting the conditions of its harmful activity. 
Very much can, therefore, be done in avoiding 
such exposure as will endanger health. As it 
is, the summer alr of particular localities, and 
still more of -particular times of the day, that 
is laden with the miasm—we have only to know 
the laws aod regulate our contact with them. 
To the physician it is exceedingly interesting 
to note how the course of winds, how beat fol- 
lowing moisture or a very hot, moist period, or 
the situation of houses, or reference to banks 
of rivers, or direction of winds, or situation of 
woods or trees, evidently modifies or determines 
the effects. Some of these conditions and cau- 
tions are ascertained. We are able in very 
many cases to know why one member of the 
amily is stricken and another not. Croquet 
is healthy and so is exercise ; but our last pa- 
tient knows the imprudence that started the 
chills. : 

As air is intended to reach to the skin, as well 
to our lungs, right clothing has much to do 
with exposure, and the light flannel is good just 
because it helps to equalize, to detain undue 
moisture or intrusive particles, and so is a pro- 
tective from disease. 

Summer air suffers still more from unfortu- 
pate additions which are made toit by man 
himself. The stirring of the soil asd the pul- 
verized roads send particles of floating dust 
hither and thither, and the air is quite well 
laden when we do not know. Our breathing 
being alittle more rapid in hot than in cold 
weather and our mouths more apt to be 
opened, much dust is inhaled, Statistics show 
that the mortality from lung affections of a 
ebronic kind is as greatin July as in January. 
We have known many cases in which the dust 
of summer air has been injurious, and it isa 
thing to be guarded against. The advice of 
Catlin was: ‘Keep your mouth sbut.” He 
contended that the nore, and not the mouth, fs 
the chimuey, aud that the mouth was never 
intended for breathing purposes. While avail- 
able in some panting emergency, it is for other 
uses, He was right. He points us to the 
Indians and bids us eradicate this American 
habit. One reason why sea air is found so 
good is its freedom from dust. An old mar- 
iner, when asked why he loved the sea, replied’: 
** There is no dust there.”’ 

Large additiong are made to summer air by 
human recretions avd excretions and the 
rapid changes of organic particles in hot 
weather. 

Heat and moisture unite, and are sure to 
hasten into decay all changeable matter. The 
agency of decaying particles in the causation 
of disease is io longer doubted. We do not 
need to eat or drink impure things in order to 
suffer from our surroundings. We breathe 
the decay-laden air, and its particles are within 
us. The effect of bad air iu causing bowel dis- 
turbance, reryous prostration, and general 
malaise is unmistakable. Odor does not 
always tell the tale. It isclore. The air does 
not satisfy ue. It is uncomfortable. If air is 
pure, we can endure «a much higher degree of 
beat than when it {is fouled. Indeed, the 
sensation of heat is more a result of conditions 
of purity and of moisture than of absolute 
temperature. Not only do we inbreathe im- 
puritfes when the air is impure, but our com- 
fort depends upon getting rid of 200 or more 
grains of effete matter through the skin and 
lungs. A moist, impure air obstructs insensl- 
ble perspiration, so that waste matters are 
retained, and any foul introduced through 
the inbreathed air is prevented from escape. 

Given overheat, overmoieture, and organic 
air, and you can debilitate and relax the vizor- 
oussystem, Any one we might withstand ; but 
the combination is destructive. Itis just this 
that weakens in summer mapy a stalwart frame 
and carries many a child to the narrow house, 
It is for this reason that unwholesome air is to 
be guarded against, as well as unwholesome 
food. 

Because of the greater prevalence of causes 
of deterioration, ventilation is as important in 
summer as in winter, Available as it is, how 
often, to keep out the flies and to keep out the 
heat, a room is rendered close and uncomforta- 
ble. All this is well for a part of the day ; but 
only when ‘vare bas been taken, at proper times, 
morning and evening, to flush each room in 
the house. The cellar needs it, too, for even 
more than in winter itis liable to becomea 
reservoir of sunless, damp air, which in some 
heated term rises like the cloud of an unseen 
pestilence and fills the house. witb insalubrity. 
The quiet, onward way with which a stratum df 
impure air makes its way along a certain 
course and carries with it contagion was forci- 
bly illustrated in the yellow feyer at Memphisa 
few. yearssince. The disease, which had been 
several days.on the flats, was ip onenight lifted 
up to the level of the, upper town,; and, in ac- 
cord with laws of diffusion and, directien, 
spread ,ay if; by lineand:ply»mmet. Mapy of 





the inbabitants,discovered this.and saved their, 


lives by moving in a different direction, De- 
pend upon it, the air you are to live iu this 
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quite as important to be astertained as what 
house you will choose, what your eye 
will command, what you will drink, and how 
you shall recreate. 





LENOX LIBRARY GALLERY OF 
PAINTINGS 


le 


I. 6 


A COLLECTION of pictures here in America 
that can boast four Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
two Turners is, indeed, a public boon; and in 
devoting so much space to ‘‘ Miss Kitty Fisher, 
with Doves’’ io our first article we did not 
mean to speak lightly of the other three Sir 
Josbuas in the Lenox Library Collection, 

The largest of the four isa full-length por 
trait of ‘Mrs, Billington as St, Cecilia, with o 
choir of angels flutteriog round and making 
music to her voice.” The idea is a very fanci- 
ful ove; and io the region of fanciful por- 
traiture Sir Joshue probably never soared se 
bigh as when he paipted Mrs. Siddons in the 
“Tragic Muse.”’ Mrs. Billington, with a 
choir of angels, is a very slight performance is 
comparison ; but it cannot fail to be charm- 
ing. 

Mrs, Billington, as everybody knows, was & 
singer and a beauty. She possessed a voice of 
rare flexibility and an unusually high pitch. It 
was for her that Handel composed some of bis 
interminable roulades and ornaments, enough 
to make any ordinary singer lose breath to 
think of them. It was safd that her voice was 
never heard to greater advantage than with an 
accompaviment of the trampet. She etudied 
in Italy, where she had great success; but her 
greatest fame was in London. Her husband, 
Mr. Billington, was a rather importaut person 
—her busines mavager, admirer, critic. He 
sat iv the orchestra when her trumpet accom- 
panied her; and, as ber voice, clear avd ring- 
iug, rose loud above the iustrument, ‘‘ Loud- 
er!” whispered Mr, Billington to the trum- 
peter. ‘“‘ Louder still!’ At the close of the 
song, the trumpeter, red and exhausted, turned 
with keat to his leader, saying: ‘‘Itis very 
well to say louder; but vere is de breath ?” 

We must beg pardon for so long a digres- 
sion, but the little band of accompanying 
angels reminded us inevitably of the flercer 
trumpet, from the mere contrast. 

Sir Joshua represents a tall, slim, pretty 
woman, in white, with a little judicious intro- 
duction of blue ribbons in the blown hair of 
her little blonde head, which is thrown up and 
back in the art of singing—a face of no very 
lofty imagination, She holds in her hands a 
book of music, A floating scarf of a pinkish 
hue girdles her. About her circle the attend- 
ant angelse—three singing from a book, one 
apparently leading them, with a scroll of music 
in his hand, and one about to crown her with 
flowers. 

There is something a trifle comic iv the pic- 
ture, charming as it is. It isin a pale tone, yet 
not so gray as the portrait of ‘Miss Kitty 
Fisher” ; nor has it any of the subdued, warm 
tones of that picture. . It is cold and pure in 
color, pale piok, like a shower of spring blos- 
some when the wind blows, It belongs essen- 
tially to the most English period of Sir Joshua, 
and has little trace of the influence of the old 
masters that one feels so sensibly in many of 
his most beautiful works, unlese perbaps ina 
vague way it lightly remembers Rubens. Ib 
method it is sketchy and loose. 

The *‘ Boy in a Red Velvet Dress, leaning for- 
ward on a cushion, bolding a pen and paper in 
bis band”’ (thus runs the title inthe careful 
catalogue) bas a decided effort in the direction 
of Rembrandt. One needs to be familiar with 
Sir Joshua’s different periods to recognize this 
as by the same hand asthe portrait of Mrs. 
Billington. 

The paint is put on thickly. The tone is 
deep and rich, suggesting that it is painted on 
a warm frotté of bitumen; not begun, as Mrs. 
Billington’s portrait was, iv all probability, on 
cool blues and fawne, as was quite the En- 
glish fashion in those days and the method of 
our famous Stuart. 

This boy in the red velvet dress is as brilliant 
across the room as a bunch of autumn flowers. 
It is not very careful in the drawing vor much 
detailed; but the effect of depth and Juminous 
atmosphere, and the very low tone that is pre- 
served, make it a. most agreeable picture, 

We bave said that the Lenox. collection 
, boasted four of Sir Joshua’s pictures; but we 
have overstated the case, for the fourth is 
frankly.confessedin the catalogue to be “‘ prob- 
ably a copy by John Jackson.’? It is a por- 
trait of. Edmund.Burke, 

Thecollection. is strong in. portraits, They 
form nearly ajquarter.of the whole number df 
pictures... There, are. no less, omens 





Ssuast...Not-all, of them, by, any;means, b 


A. nest specimens, though one, s., portealt. 





Washington, is on a large scale—unusually 
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large for Stuart. It represents the great man 
at full length, dressed in black, with a sword 
at his side. He stands by a table, on which are 
various objects, and his dress military hat, 
which is half thrust away bebind some books. 
The pleture is fine in tone, and the face wears 
& beniguant though grave serenity. The gen- 
eral impression {s of a smaller man than Wash- 
ington, or our idea of bim; but the picture 
grows upon the observer greatly the longer he 
looks at ft. It was ‘painted for Peter Jay 
Munro, Esq., in 1709. Purchased from his 
family in July, 1845.” 

There are three portraits of ladies—two set 
down in the catalogue as “ painted in about 
1813.” One of these, though not so much of a 
picture as usual, is evidently a very character- 
istic portrait, representing a most lively and 
charming woman, smiling as really as ino life 
aod with eyes sparkling with animation. The 
ips are too red, suggesting some possible 
chemical change in the paiot since the painting, 
sixty-five years ago. There is very queer draw- 
ing about the figure, though the neck and arms 
are not ill-drawn. But it seemed a part of 
Stuart’s characteristic irresponsibility to draw 
the figure and hands carelessly, and even ri- 
diculously, when be was pleas¢d to do so, some- 
times setting a superbly painted head and neck, 
in which a thorough knowledge of anatomy 
was evident, upon a mere wad of white muelin 
or astick swathed fn silk. 

The “ Head of Mrs, Robert Morris ” is in his 
happlest style. It is merely a “head” in the 
midst of a white ¢anvas. At first sight this 
suggests a drawing in pastels, in spite of its 
exceeding brilliancy. But we convinced our- 
selves that this was wholly due to the white can- 
vas thatesurrounds the color. Those strong and 
delicate rose tones of Stuart’e, those grays that 
are only repeated in the canvases of Velasquez 
(so different a paloter in other things), are here 
at their greatest charm—the liquidness of the 
eye, the structural drawivg of the face. 

Mr. Lenox sems to have determived tu 
spare no effort to get a faithful representation 
of the ‘* Father of our Country,” for here are 
five portraits of Washington—one by James 
Peale; one by Rembrandt Peale; one by Charles 
R. Leslie; yet another, which is a copy by 
Rembrandt Peale from one painted by Charles 
Wilson Peale, in 1772, tbe original being at 
Arlington House; yet anotber, which is a 
copy from another by Rembrandt Peale. But, 
for all the devotion of the Peale family to this 
subject, Gilbert Stuart’s portrait, which we 
have described, {s very easily the best of the 
five—which ‘‘goes without sayliog,’’ as the 
French say. 

Finding “ Portrait of David Garrick,’ by 
Robert Edge Pine, in the catalogue, we looked 
eagerly for the face of the man who moved 
hundreds by his genius and whose voice echoes 
down the long years just loudly enough to 
make us, who can only hear the actors of to- 
day, alittle jealous of the advantages of our 


_ grandfathers ; but we found that it was but 


faintly that Mr. Pine held bim up to our eyes. 
We should have forgiven the thin painting, if 
we could believe in the likeness. The mouth 
may, indeed, be like—a strange, mobile, elo- 
quent moutb, with the corners much curved up- 
ward. The painter has left the nose rather 
indefinite. We decline to believe in the great 
width between the eyes, as represented here. 
There is probebly a faint mixture of truth in 
the portrait. At least, the painter has given us 
a French type, and the great actor was really a 
Frevchman. 

There is a supposed portrait of John Calvin, 
copied from Holbein, and one of Oliver Crom- 
well, a “copy from the picture by Sir Peter Lely 
in the Pitti Palace, Florence.” Sir Peter Lely 
was too much in the habit of painting simpering 
court ladies, of a meretricious kind of beauty, 


- to give the real dignity and strength of such a 


face as Cromwell’s. We remember the coarse 
grandeur of the death-mask, and can hardly 
find tbat identical with this portrait. 

The portrait of La Fayette, by 8S. F. B. Morse, 
is interesting on many grounds. First, that it 
was ‘painted in Washington, from sittings 
from La Fayette, in the month of February, 
1825.” It is a most careful and conscientious 
study. Itis evidently like. There is not the 
least attempt at flattery ; rather an awkward 
but intelligent searching after truth. The old 
General is at that period when he replied to the 
romantic and patriotic lady who begged bim 
for a lock of his hair: ‘* Alas! madame, I have 
none!’? He bas supplied the deficiency with a 
small, stiff, dark brown wig. His eyes are 
turned away; he is wrapped in a red cloak; be- 
hind bim is a turbid sky, dark and reddened as 
with the smoke and fire of battle. Tbe bead 
and shoulders are rather crowded iuto the can- 
vas. The picture has few of the requirements 
of grand art, little grace, little facility; but it 
recommends itself to the respect of the in- 
telligent observer. It is full of earnestness, of 
truth, of true affection both for art and for the 
subject. 
Mr. Hun 
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would never bave discovered, America, and we 
should not be looking at Mr. Lenox’s collec- 
tion. 

A little cabinet-sized portrait of Washington 
Irving, by Charles R. Leslie, is interesting 
chiefly for its subject. It lacks expression 
and the beautiful Irving eye is not done justice 
to. 

We had forgotten to mention a portrait, by 
Copley, of Lady Francis Deering Wentworth, 
wife of Johu Weutworth, the last royal gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. The picture re- 
presents a young lady, in all the joyousness of 
youth avd robust health. She is dressed in 
white eatin, with a dark blue cloak pendant 
from her shoulders at the back, fastened by a 
transparent brownish scarf, that crosses the 
breast. Columns, a bit of sky, ared curtain 
from the background. Sbe sits by a polished 
table, on which a tiny squirrel that she holds by 
a ecbain plays, and is reflected in its shining 
surface. She wears a etring of pearls about 

her throat and pearls in her dark hair, 

The portrait is pleasing from its frank good- 
nature, more than from apy beauty. The style 
is in the close, solid painting of Copley. The 
details are very careful; but the masees are 
well preserved. 

We must speak later of the landscapes and 
ideal pictures ; but, in closing this number, we 
must take the opportunity to express a regret 
that in the middle of the handsome inlaid floor 
of the gallery Mr. Lenox has not seen fit to 
place a sofa oreettee. Although the very long 
stairs leading to the gallery are remarkably 
easy ones, many of the visitors, especially 
the ladies, would find a comfortable seat very 
grateful, and many could possess their souls in 
a trarquil mood of observation far better ina 
sitting posture than wearily resting first on 
one foot and then on the other, as we have seen 
them do. 

Gratitude bas been detined as ‘‘ the expecta- 
tion of new favors.”’ 


Biblical Research. 


One of the most unexpected things a 
thorough explorer finds in both Western and 
Bastern Palestine is the number and bigh 
state of preservation of roads built during the 
Roman era, They were laid out on all main 
route; and were constructed 80 perfectly that 
in meny sections they endure to-day as well as 
if finished not long ago, Nor dothey exhibit 
a better than Orievtal art alone, for in the 
matter of engineering they are high examples 
of scientific success. The country of Palestine 
was ove of the most difficult sort to carry a 
system of roadways over, and yet its obstacles 
were surmounted with the least poestble ex- 
penditure of labor. Every route was curbed on 
each side by liues of stones projecting from one 
to two feet above tbe surface of the soil; be- 
tween these bouuduries the avenue was paved ; 
streams were crossed by bridges, whose style 
remains preserved alone in those of Italy to 
the present bour—as, for example, those of 
Vevice; valleys were traversed by viaducts; 
aud causeways carried the line up or down 
mouutain-sides, either by piers of masonry or 
in channels sufficiently wide cut out of living 
rock. Often zig-zags and steps were resorted 
to in climbiug steep ascents. Whevever the 
street passed over solid rock, the wear of 
shariot-wheels in the course of time made rutr, 
which remain to-day as plain and deep as when 
the last cur paseed over, and which will remain 
forever as clear and permanent there. When 
Palestine shall be reopened by Christian eivil- 
ization, these very Roman roads will be fol- 
lowed by modern routes, and mauy sections 
will scarcely require repair for commodious 
and easy travel. 








.... Twelve years ago Major Wilson went upon 
Mount Ebal and found on the eastern part of 
the plateau-like summit a remarkable rutn, 
whose name appeared to him to bethe ordinary 
Arabic word for “The chureb,” It was a ruin 
of an enclosure ninety-two feet square, whose 
walls were twenty feet thick, built of selected 
uvhewn stones, without mortar. Its wide 
walls afforded room for several chambers, each 
about ten feet equare. It was provided with 
water by a large cistern within the walle. The 
design of the structure was not clear even to 
the discoverer, though presumption favored a 
sacred edifice, analogous to that on Mount 
Gerizim. ‘It is too small,’ he observed, .‘‘ for 
& fortiticd camp ; and, though tbe chambers are 
somewhat similar to those in the fortified 
churches, the interior space, fifty feet square, 
is too restricted to have held a church. There 
was no trace of any plaster, and nothing that 
would enable us to connect it with the altar 
said to have been erected by Josbua on Mount 
Ebal.”” And now Lieut. Kitchever appears on 
the same ground, reporting: as follows: “ I 
made considerable search on Mount Ebal for 
the church, el-Kéntseh, described by Major 
Wilson, and with some difficulty. foul’ the 

name of'a‘ruia called KFunaisch+spenéed atiter: 
ently, and, therefore, not meaning ‘achurth,” 






El-Kuinaiseh means “The Little Wild Boar.” 
Are we to infer that the names have changed, 
or tbat some one of the observers was at 
fault? In either case the mystery of the im- 
portant stracture remains. 


....A recent surveyor in the Holy Land was 
eye-witness to a novel mode of acquiring brides, 
even for Oriental ground : 


“Our villege bad arranged to give a bride to 

a man of a neighboring town for one of equal 
beauty and wealth to ono of their sons. Both 
brides started at a given time from their vil- 
Jages, accompanied by all the women. in their 
gayest attire, and escorted by mounted men, 
galloping frantically about. and performing 
what they atyle the ‘fantasia.’ Toe brides were 
veiled and so muffled up that they could hardly 
move. The women kept up a chant the whole 
way. When the two processions came tn right. 
of each other, they halted, and the brides were 
dragged off their horses, taking leave of their 
friends with a good deal of lamentation. They 
were then mounted again, and two men led the 
borses alone to the opposite party. The men 
changed horses mid-way and brought back the 
new brides. These were at once received with 
great joy, and bad to dismount to receive 
the congratulations of their new friends. Both 
parties then returned, with a great deal of 
shcuting and firing off of old rusty guos. [no 
the evening the shouting and noise in the vil- 
lage was kept up to a late hour.” 

Such a method was unlike, yet is suggestive of 
those once adopted at Shiloh and at Jabesh- 
gilead. 


.... There seems to be no end of sites pro- 
posed for Ai. A third Khirbet Hai is now 
brought forward by Lieut. Kitchener. ‘‘ Sit- 
uated one mile southeast of Mukhmds, on the 
ancient road leading up from Jericho into the 
interior, it would naturally be the first strong- 
hold Joshua would have to overcome. Dean 
Stanley eays; ‘The designation of the site of 
Michmash {s so eimilar to that which is used to 
describe Ai as inevitably to suggest the con- 
jecture that it was the successor, if not to its 
actual, at least to its general position.’ This 
deduction exactly suits the new position, hard- 
ly one mile southeast of Michmash.”’ M, Cler- 
mont Ganneau has suggested a AKhirbet Haiydan, 
and Major Wilson the hight called e¢ Tell ; and 
the end is r« t vet. 


Science, 


SCIENCE suifers from a distinction not being 
made between what is trulyscience and the 
mere speculations of a sclentific man. What 








that will never be lost; but the reasoning 
he builds on that science is no part of the 
knowledge gained. A man may be a good 
observer of facts, and yet a poor reasoner 
on them ; and when we hear intelligent people 
say ‘‘that what is science to-day is not science 
to-morrow” it is clear that the proper di: tine- 
tion has not been made. We will take, for in- 
stance, rome remarks of SirJohn Lubbock, fn 
a recent lecture oo insects and flowers. Sir 
John observes that bees, in gathering honey, 
keep for a certain time to certain flowers. For 
instance, if to day they are onthe mignonettr, 
they will continue all that day on the plant. 
If at other times they are working among 
petunias, they keep at petunias, and it makes 
no difference what the color of the petunia 
may be. From this fact Sir John contends 
that itis not color tbat attracts insects ; and in 
this he disproves some of the opinions of Mr. 
Darwin in his earlier works. The facts of this 
uniformity of plav in the bee’s day’s work are 
interesting. These facts have been copfrmed 
by American and other observers, and thus 
far are valuable. Such science as this of to- 
day will be the same science to-morrow and for 
all time to come. But Sir Jobn goes further, 
and supposes—for itis no more—that, as it is 
not color, it must be odor that attracts, and 
that “‘ the object of this selection must be cross- 
fertilization.”” If they were to work among 
flowers of one color indiseriminately, the re; 
sult would be ‘‘ monstrosities or barrenness.’’ 
It seems to have been quite overlooked by 
Sir John that even among the same species in- 
dividuals vary in odor, as well as in color. 
White petanias, white pbloxes, white ver- 
benas are sweeter than dark ones, while in 
violets the white varieties of the common 
sweet kiod are much less so than the dark 
ones. Again, in the white and red clovers the 
fragrance is of the same nature, as far as buman 
olfactories can tell ; but the bees keep to each 
species, ove at atime, as in other things. In 
the case of the native raspberry, which has 
ne(ther color nor fr*grance, so far as man can 
tell, honey bees flock to it when in flower, 
though other plants with color and fragrance 
may abound. It would probably be more.cor- 
rect to say that insects had to some extent 
the power of learning or profiting by 
experience, and that they can’ tell varie: 
ties of the same thivg, irrespective of 
coler or fragrance, as well dswe can, uuder 
‘sinvilar opportuntties; that they sre not guided 
by instinct ‘alone; but have, to a limited degree, 
ithe sits of reaBon. The bee is s:very indus. 
tgious being.=She wastes no time; and she 
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aman of science. actually discovers isa gain. 


would soon Jearn, if itis not to be called in- 
stinct, that more time was saved by keeping 
to one thing, after it had learned the best way 
of entering, than to be working on all sorts of 
flowers atonce. But even this is but an opin- 
ion, and one must be careful not to regard it as 
avy part of true science. Logical deduction 
from conceded facta is every one’s privilege, 
though with no pretensions to any scientific 
eminence ; and, though sclentific men some- 
times object to theologians and others leaving 
their domain to “argue on what they know 
little,” it wi uld be better for true science if 
the freedom were still more indulged in, 


eeeeThe old college rhymes about “little 

fleas ’ living on “big fleas” and “so on 

infinitum” ig among the old jokes that are 

practically true. Mr. Worthington J. Smith 

has recently published a very interesting paper, 

showing that among, the lower orders of veg- 

etation there are parasites on parasites.. He 
takes a small orgavism which grows on the 
oak, and known as Radulum quercinum, and fig- 
ures and describes Peziza scutellata, Peziza vul- 
garis, and a moss Hypnum prelongum as grow- 
ing on it. The objection might be made that, as 
mosses and fungi of the genera named only feed 
on vegetable matterin eome stage of decompo- 
sition, they can scarcely be called parasite: ; by 
which we understand not only that which 
somehow gets a living when attached to 
others, but directly out of the living tissue to 
which it is attached. They are cases of 
epiphytism, rather than of parasitism. 


....English foveatigators are taking up Mr. 
Edison's discoveries with great enthustasm. 
The quarrel as to priority in the discovery of 
the microphone between Mr. Edison and 
Messre. Hughes and Preece is unfortunate ; but 
it seems very clear that, substantially, Mr. 
Edison was clearly the earlier discoverer. It 
is pow the phonograph which is being most 
carefully employed to discover what it is that 
gives their peculiar qualities to vowels and 
consonants. The means for experiment here 
are very simple and in the reach of any one; 
and we should be glad to see American investi- 
gators take their part in this labor. What is 
desired is to record the vibrations produced by 
different vowels and consonants, to analyze 
them, to discover the different character or 
quality produced by different rates of speed, 
and to confirm or overthrow Helmholtz’s 
theory. 

....Prof. A. M. Mayer writes to The Amer- 
ican Journal of Science describing the positions 
finally taken by floating magnets left to come 
torest. There are eleven of theze primary con- 
figurations. Of course, two floating magnets 
can settle onlyin one position. Three settle in 
an equilateral triangle; four ina square; five 
either in a pentagon or ina square around a 
central magnet ; six elther in a pentagen about 
a center or fn an equilateral triangle, having 
three on each side ; eight in a heptagon about 
a center, or in one of two other forms having 
six sides about two inner magvets. From 
tbese primary forms are developed secondary, 
tertiary, ete. combinations as additional mag- 
nets are used. These investigations are of 
value to illustra'e the laws of crystallization, 
allotropy, isomerism, etc. 


.... The relics found in greatest abundance in 
Hiesarlik (Troy), by Dr. Schliemann, were what 
he called “‘whorls’’—a kind of disk, shaped like 
the wooden mold of a covered button, only 
convex on both sides, and with a considerably 
Jarger hole in the middie. Similar disks arein 
the collections made in Cyprus by Gen. Di 
Cesnola. W.J. Hoffman, M. D., inthe Natu- 
valist, treats of descoidal stones of a similar 
character used by the American Jodians, and 
says thatthey are used in a kind of gambling 
game by the Aborigines, He discredits the idea 
that apy other rude race bas ured them for orna- 
ments or in fishirg, etc.; and believes that they 
are rathera kind of “‘pitch-penny,” with the 
two asides differeutly marked. 


...-lo Brain T. Clifford Allbutt, M. D., has 
av article on “ Brain Forcing,”’ which deserves 
reading, notwithstanding its persistent flings at 
theological education. He calls especial atten- 
tion to the great importance of encouraging a 
hearty physical growth and development, so as 
to give the brain ‘‘ quantity” of force. The at- 
tributes of brain force he designates as quality, 
out of the reacb of education, except as lack of 
education may give it no opportunity ; quan- 
tity, dependent largely on digestive power; 
tension, or quickness of mental action, much 
helped by education aud competition ; variety, 
or versatility ; and, finally, control, by which 
the will governs the action of tbe brain. 


..Mr. Darwio bas the Drosera. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining leaves for experimental ob- 
servation is now removed, for it has been dis- 
covered that the common-fig leaves have just 
the same decomposing tendencies. The fg 
leaf bas feng been considered rather rough as 
an article of underclothing on our first parents ; 
and, now that its power of cooking flesh is dis 

covered, it will, no doubt, receive renewed at- 





tention from sctentists of the John Jasper type 





THE most important personages in the 

eyes of all Europe and 2 part of Asia just pow 

are, of course, the distinguished plenipoten- 

tiaries at Berlin who are redistricting Turkey 

and laying down new police rules for the peace 

of the Continent, Schouvaloff is the hand- 

somest of all, if weare to trust the taste and 

Judgment of “our foreign ccrrespondent ” ; 

Gortschakoff is courtly and charming in con- 
versation ; Andrassy, of Austria, *‘ penetrat- 
ing, brilliant, and fascinating”; Bismarck, 

scrutinizing, but old and solemn, with a short, 

etiff beard cropping out over his massive jawe, 

Beaconsfield, late Disra¢li, attracts tue most at- 
tention; but he is somewhat haggard. Itisa 
noticeable fact that, although French is the 
language of diplomacy, there is more English 
than French epoken at the Congress. Bie 
marck, Herr von Biilow, Andrasey, Shouvaloff, 
and M. Waddington speak English fluently; 
while of the seventeen plenipotentiarles only 
five besides the two representatives from Paris 
speak French to perfeetion. These are Gort- 
schakoff, Schouvaloff, Count de Lauvay, the 
Italian ambassador at Berlin, who is half a 
Frenchman, and the two Turkish statesmen, 
The latter are far from being Turks, pure and 
simple. Caratheodori Pasha isa Greek, edu- 
cated in Paris; and Mehemet Ali Pasha was 
born in Prussia, of French parente, named 
Deniot, and is onlya Mussulman by conver- 
sion. 


....An ‘old inbabitant” of Wheeling, V., 
remeinbers Daniel Webster as a man who in 
person seemed to loom up above all others ; 
but in reality he was not so very tall, bis hight 
being about five feet ten inches. His head 
looked very large; but there are many as 
large. He wore a75¢ hat. Mr. Clay’s looked 
much smaller, but was of the same size. 
Webster’s shoulders and chest were massive ; 
that was all. He tapered to small hips and 
very small hands and feet. He weighed little, 
if any, over 200 pounds. 


..-eAmong Americans present at the recent 
Literary Congress in Paris were President An- 
drew D, White, of Cornell; Col. Thos. W. 
Higginson and Mr, Wm, Balch, of Boston, 
Russia was represented by M. Turgenief, and 
France had Victor Hugo to preside over the 
si'tings ; but otherwise the Congress was re- 
markable rather for the absence of literury 
lights. The principal question discussed was 
that of internationa] copyright and the rights 
of authors generally. 


...-The oldest living citizen of Hartford, 
Conn., is Mr. James B. Hosmer, who is pinety- 
seven years of age. His mind is perfectly 
clear and he walks about the city in pleasant 
weather. His father lived to be eighty-six 
years old, one of his aunts to be ninety years 
old, and two of his uacles to be ninety-three 
years old each. He knew personally many 
men who figured in the Revolution, among 
whom were the old Wyllys family, which now 
seems to be extinct. 


.-.-The European steamers still go out 
crowded with passengers. Among familiar 
Dames on last week’s list were James R. Os- 
good, the Boston publisher; Bret Harte, who 
goes out as consul at one of the German ports ; 
Rev. Joseph H. Twicbell, of Hartford; Prof. 
Hilgard, of the Coast Survey; Profs. O. P. 
Hubbard and C. A. Joy; Col. Waring; and a 
host of others. And this is ouly the genesis 
of the exodus. 


.... The marriage of a colored United States 
senator to a colored lady, in white silk and 
tulle vell—a wedding trip to Europe, first-class 
passage, stopping at high-priced hotels, and 
the two acting altogether very much like 
“ white folks” —shows the whirligig of time at 
its completest, Senator Bruce is the happy 
man. His bride he took from Cleveland, 


....Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelpbia, 
has promised to furnish Long Branch with a 
public library and museum ; and the Rev. Dr. 
Lockwood, of Freehold, N. J., agrees to fill 
the latter with a valuable collection of In- 
dian relics and minerals, worth $6,000. The 
hotels will supply the visitors. 


....Gov. Hartranft has appointed Christian 
K. Ross, the fatber of the long-lost Charley, as 
harbor-master of Philadelphia. This was done 
out of sympathy with Mr. Ross, who has been 
very unfortunate io business since the boy dis- 
appeared. Nearly $80,(00 have been spent ia 
efforts to find the child. 


...eTbe papers have been patting Gen. 
Boynton on the back for promptly rebuking 
Gen. Butler at the Potter Committee, when the 
latter insinuated that Boyvton was vot telling 
the truth. 


....-Mr, Charles Santley, the famous English 





baritone singer, is again among us, to delight 
concert audiences, 














Missions, 


WHAT THE ENGLISH SOCIETIES 
ARE DOING. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL. 


On the 27th and 28th of last month, this So- 
ciety, the oldest of the Protestant Mission- 
ary Societies, was to hold its anniversary in 
London. It gave promise of being a very in- 
teresting occasion, as many of the bishops who 
are to attend the Pan-Anglican Synod at Lam- 
beth Palace were to be present, aud deliver 
addresses on the condition and needs of the 
mission work in their respective fields. Witb- 
out doubt, a great deal that is valuable will be 
found in the report of the proceedings, es- 
pecially of the Missionary Covference in 8t. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly. Although the Society 
put,eff its anniversary from April till Jane, its 
annual report bas been printed as early as 
usual, and we are favored with a copy of it. 
It is not a very Jong or full repert, much of the 
space being oecupied with financial and statis- 
tical matter. There is a summary of half a 
dozen pages or so which refers the reader to 
the monthly publication of the Soeiety, The 
Mission Field, for detailed information of the 
various missions conducted by the Society. 

The finances of the year are represented as 
very satisfactory. The income for the year 
was $742,190, the Jargest received since the 
incorporation of the Society, in 1701. In this 
amount, however, is included $85,000 given for 
the relicf of the famine sufferers in India. | 
That this large sum of money was not thrown 
away is abundantly proved by the great 
awakening in the Diocese of Madras, of which 
this exhibition of true Christian benevolence 
was one of the moving causes, The 8. P. G. is 
often called “venerable,” because it is 
approaching the end of the second century of 
its existence. It covers the whole period of 
modern Protestant missions, and, in view of the 
fact that its age is equivalent to more than five 
average generations and of the wonderful 
events that have occurred since it was organ- 
ized, itis certainly entitled to all the honor and 
reverence belonging to great age. When it be- 
gan its work, which was at first entirely in 
America, the members of the Church of En- 
gland in this country could almost be numbered 
ou the fingers. The colonies were weak and had 
no thought of founding a nation, It was more 
than a quarter of acentury before the era of 
Methodism in England, which was the great re_ 
ligous movement of the eighteenth century 
and the herald and stimulator of modern mis- 
sionary enterprize and zeal. In its long and 
beneficent existence the Soclety has collected 
and expended abouttwenty millions of dollars, 
a fair proportion of which has been devoted to 
missions in the Western World. 

The report states that 14 new misslonaries 
were sent out during the year. The whole 
number engaged was 547, of whom 135 were 
in Asia, 120 in Africa, 64 in Australia and the 
Pacific, 227 in America and the West Indies, 
and 1in Europe. There were also 1,100 cate- 
chists and lay teachers, mostly natives. Re- 
ferring to the condition of the Church in India, 
thee report notes with satisfaction that the 
number of bishops has been increased in the 
last two years from 3 to 8. The missions in 
India have been very successful during the 
year, the most marked event being the adher- 
ence of over 18,000 heathen in the Diocese of 
Madras to Christianity. In some places the 
Cathelics have greatly weakened the missions 
by proselytism. In North China fruitful evan- 
gelistic work has been done, and the four mis- 
M@onaries in Japan have prepared themselves 
for thorough and effective work. In Africa 
the Kaffraria War has interfered greatly with 
the missions in the South. From the other 
missions earnest appeals are made for more 
missionaries. ‘Substantial progress has been 
made in every department”’ of the mission in 
Madagascar. The bishop is overrun with ap- 
peals for teachers, many of which he has been 
compelled reluctantly to deny. In all cases 
the people are required to build a school- 
chapel, as a token of their sincerity. The 
bishop has judged it wisest to confine mission 
efforts to a manageable area, and not weaken 
it by spreading it over a large territory. 








PerHaps it is not generally known that the 
mission in Sierra Leone, which is a bishop- 
ric, is ‘‘ essentially the creation of the churches 
in the West Indies.’’ The report notes with 
regret that some of the members of the West 
Indian Church show signs * desire to with- 
hold further assistance from Sierra Leone. 
The Bishop of Trinidad explains why his dio- 
cese has not given more ; but the report says 
it affords no excuse for the other dioceses. 
Says the Bishop: “ Besides the pressure of 
disendowment, we have on our hands 80,000 


heatbens—a slice of somebody’s mission-field 
floated to our shore.”’ Trinidad is the only 
island of the group that is thus loaded with 


She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 14th, 1878 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS.—LuKE u, 
40—52. 





Notres.—“ Waxed strong in spirit."— 
‘Jo spirit’ should be omitted. He was not a 
puny child, feebly developed ; but he devel- 
oped vigorously in body. ‘* Filled with 
wisdom.”"—Tbe meaning is that his mental and 
moral growth kept pace with his physical.’’ 
“ Went to Jerusalem every year.’’—This 
wos the requirement of the Jewish law. 
“* When he was twelve years old,”"—The Jews re- 
garded a boy as coming under the rules of the 
law and under obligation to go to Jerusalem 
at the Passover at the age of twelve. 
“ Fulfilled the days.”.—Seven days. -** His 
mother knew it not.”—From the size of the com- 
pany or caravan returning. ** After three 
days.’’—That is on the third day; one day 
being spent in going from the city ; a second 
in returning; and he being found on the next 
day. * The doctors.’’—The teachers of the 
law—the rabbis. ** Were amazed.’—The 
rabbis were very highly reverenced, and it was 
a most unheard-of thing for a boy thus to be 
questioning them,———‘‘ Have sought thee, 
sorrowing.”—There is a tone of rebuke in 
these words of Mary, which Jesus meets by 
asserting that, bya higher parentage, he be- 
longs to bis Father in Heaven.——-——"* Was sub- 
ject unto them.’—He, doubtless, obediently 
followed the carpenter’s craft of Joseph until 
he was thirty years old.———** Kept all these 
suyings in her heart.”’—Mary anticipated a re- 
markable future for her son and brooded over 
the siyns of his coming mission. 

Inatvuction.—It is a sign that the “grace of 
God" is with a child, if he grows ‘‘in wisdom.”’ 
There is no doubt that, if Jesus was “ filled 
with wisdom,” he faithfully sought it, and, 
seeking it, had the help of the Spirit of God. 
A child should study at school because it is a 
duty, because it is what God requires, and the 
obedient, docile spirit which does this duty 
faithfully is the best guaranty that the child’s 
mature life will be honorable. 

Attendance upon regular religious services 
is a gréat blessing to any person. Parents 
need to insist upon it with their children. If 
Joseph and Mary went every year to Jerusalem 
to the Passover, they, doubtless, were as faith- 
ful in going to the synagogue every Sabbath. 
They put their child where he would be under 
the best influences and might learn the truths 
of religiov. Christian parents can do no less 
and, doing this, they may hope that their chil- 
dren’s future will be such as to give them no 
concern, 

Hunger for the truth and for learning isa 
mark of future greatness, Nothing elee could 
well have kept Jesus from returning with his 
parents. Why he did not tell them he was 
remaining we cannot know. The story is im- 
perfectly told. But he stayed evideutly to get 
better advantages to learn than could be offered 
at Nazareth.. Children sometimes have to 
leave home in order to study at school. Al- 
most nothing else should take them from 
home; and even then the example of Jesu; 
shows that they should finally yield to the 
wishes of their parents and be obedient to 
them. It is better to obey than to bea good 
scholar, 

There can be no better place than the Sab- 
bath-school in which to find a lost coild. That 
is, if the child goes to it to learn, and not sim- 
ply for amusement. It is pleasant to hear of 
the child Jesus that his parents went to the 
temple for him. There they expected to find 
him. Such was his character that he would 
naturally be found where he could be a-learn- 
er. There are children nowadays whose 
parents, if they did not come home, would 
look for them in places of vile amusement, or 
wasting their time on the streets in bad com- 
pany. Mary knew better than to look in such 
places for her child. 

A child’s proper place is that of a modest 
learner. Such Jesus seems to have been in the 
temple. He listened to the doctors, ‘hearing 
them and asking them questions.’”” There is 
no intimation that he attempted to argue with 
them, much less to instruct them. He modest- 
ly tried to find out from them what was right 
and true and what the Scriptures taught. He 
asked questions intelligently, and when they 
attempted to instruct him by asking other 
questions of him they were astonished and 
pleased at his understanding. 

It is very sweet to have a child begin to 
think of God and to feel that he must be 
about his Father’s business, Jesus had this 
in mind when he went to learn from the teach- 
ers. The young now need to remember that, 
if they have work to do set them by their 
parents, or if they have lessons at school to 
learn, in doing it they are about the business 
God has set them at. The first thing to be con- 
sidered is: What does God want done? How 
shall I best please him ? 





























an imported and increasing heathendom. 


Service and obedience to parents is the very 
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first duty resting upon the young. The record 
leaves Jesus ‘subject tothem.’? That is, he 
went back to Nazareth ; and, though the Lord 
of Heaven, he set an example tothe young in 
all generations to come by being obedient to 
to his parents, and especially working hard at 


| manual labor to please and obey them. Let no 


child think work above him. The parents 
know best. There are five young men and wo- 
men ruined from not being kept faithfully at 
regular work during the years between twelve 
and twenty-one for one that is ruined from any 
other cause. Read Mr. Buckley’s article, in this 
paper. 





Pebbles. 


A THORN in the busb is worth adozeo in 
the hand. 





....-Tbe individual chiefly anxious to see 
the rule laid down is the school-boy. 


.... Said an Irishman, in the course of an 
eloquent speech: ‘‘Mr, Chatrman, the gals is 
the bogs to do it.” 


.... lt is a very sivgular fact that all the shoes 
manufactured in the United States, when they 
are shipped from the manufactories, are box 
stowed. 


.... The passengers at the Central-Hudsen 
depot paused and smiled this morning asa 
deep-voiced Hibernian porter sang: ‘‘ Train 
going A-i-s-t—W-i-s-t, 1 mane !” 


...-Folks who can’t understand why robins 
are sent to eat up all the cherries should re- 
member that in all probability the robins can’t 
understand why human beings are sent to do 
the same thing. 


.oee'' T say, Paddy, that is the worst-looking 
horse you drive I ever saw. Why don’t you 
fatten bim up?’ ‘‘Fat him up, is it? Fatx, 
the poor beast cam hardly carry the little mate 
that’s on him now.” 


...-A political speaker accused a rival of 
‘*unfathomable meanness,”’ and then, rising to 
the occasion, said: ‘‘I warn him not to persist 
in his disgraceful course, or he’ll find that two 
of us ean play at that game !’’ 


....The Master of ‘Trinity, Cambridge, 
lately remarked at a Fellows’ meeting, at 
which some over confident epinions were ad- 
vanced: ‘‘Gentlemen, we are none of us infalli- 
ble, not even the youngest of us.’’ 


..- And what did you think of Switzer- 
land ?”? asked a lady of a young American 
belle who had just made the tour. ‘ Pretty 
place ; but it struck me that there were. too 
many lakes and too few young men,”’ 


...'* Whisky is your greatest enemy,’’ said 
a minister to Jones. ‘But,’ said Jones, 
“don’t the Bible say, Mr. Preacher, that we 
are to love our enemies?” ‘Oh! yes, Jones, 
But it don’t say we are to swallow them,”’ 


....A suffering father wants Edison to in- 
vent some kind of a phoue or graph tbat 
would be acted on by the cryof aninfant in 
the night, so it would inetantly grasp the 
cradle and rock like the tossing billows on the 
ocean’s breast. 


....A little girl was reproved for playing out 
doors with boys, and informed that, being 
seven years old, she was “too big for that 
now.’’ But, with all imaginable innocence, she 
replied : “‘ Why, the bigger we grow the better 
we like ’em.”’ 


.... Crafty Ritualist (to influential church- 
warden, who has heard complaints about the 
new reading-desk, which has a cross cut out of 
the front, and has come to see about it): 
“Cross, my dear sir? Why, you see, not only 
is there no cross on it, but one has actually 
been taken away.”’ 


...“I don’t care much for a quiet baby ; 
but I dote on a squalling one,’ said an old 
bachelor. ‘“ Why, how strange!’ admiringly 
chorused all the mothers present. ‘ Not at 
all,’ responded the bachelor ; “ because, you 
see, a8 s00n as a child begins to squall it’s al- 
ways taken from the room.” 


....Don’t complain of the chimney. It’s a 
convenient thing to have and in its way does 
very well. We have seen a chimney sweep 
and a chimney swallow, and, though, like most 
artists, it smokes occasionally, on the other 
band, like some artists, it can draw nicely if 
you give it a draft; and, generally speaking, it 
is an agreeable house-mate to have around, for 
it is easily sooted. 


....A French lady, who was on her first visit 
to England, was walking in Kew Gardens, the 
other day. She was, on the whole, much 
pleased ; but was greatly shocked at the notice 
which she read at every turn, that ‘‘ Birdnest- 
ing is strictly forbidden.’’ ‘‘ How severe you 
are and cruel in this country,’’ she at last sor- 
rowfully exclaimed, ‘‘that even the little birds 
may not make their nests ic"your public gar 
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BAPTIST. 

BOOTHE, J. W. T., D.D., inst. at Galesburg 
lil., recevtly. 

BURR, Joun E., removes from Fisherville, N. 
H., to Medway, Mass. 

MaoGOWAN, A. B., removes from Bridge- 
water, N. J., to Canton, Mass. 
OUTWATER, THERON, ord. at Sanborn, N.Y. 
REESE, Cares A, ord. in Dearborn Street 
ch., Boston, Mass. 

ROBERTS, Joun E., ord. at Carrollton, Il. 
RYAN, GeorGe, Franklin, Mass., resigns. 
He closes his labors ia September. 
TOLMAN, R. F., JR., ord. at Melrose, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BACON, LEonakD W., called to Third Presby- 
terian ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BATES, H., Piymouth, Neb., resigns. 
BEHRENDS, A. J.F., D. D., Providence, R. 
I, bas taken a trip to Europe. 
BLACKMAN, W. F., supplies at Bridgewater, 
Vt., during the summer. 
BLAKESLEE, Erastus, 
licensed to preacu. 
si Alia W. H., ord. at Spring Valley, 


Andover Sem., 


DICKERSON, C. A., supplies Augusta, Me., 
temporarily. 

GALE, E., closes his labors at Madison, O. 
GORDON, C. E., inst. at East Hardwick, Vt. 
IVES, ALFRED E., Castine, Me., dismissed. 
JACKSON, GeorGE A., supplies Swampscott, 
Mass., @ year. 

KELLOGG, G. M., ord, a8 evangelist at Jewett 
City, Conn, 

LOVE, W. DkL., Jk., accepts call to Lancas- 
ter, Mass. 

McFARLAND, W. D., ord. at Hartford, Conn, 
NEWMAN, 8. M., Taunton, Mass., accepts 
call to Ripon, Wis. 

PAYNE, E. B., Berkley, Cal., withdraws his 
resignation, 

PERKINS, George A., supplies Raymond, Vt. 
REED, E. A., Springfield, Mass., resigned, to 
accept call to Madison-Avenue Reformed 
ch., New York City; but, by request of 
congregation, holds matter open for further 
consideration. 

SANDERSON, ALoNzo, supplies Genesee, 
Mich., @ year. 

THOMAS, Lewis Jk., ord. and inst. at Cas- 
tine, Me, 

TITSWORTH, A. J., iost. at Chelsea, Mass. 
TRUE, Rosekrt F., supplies East Bangor, Me. 
WOLCOTT, Dana M., Rutherford, N. J., re- 
sizos. 

YAGER, GRANVILLE, inst. at Cohasset, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ANDERSON, MatTTHEw, ord. by Presbytery, 
Carlisle, Penn. 

CLARK, F. G., D.D., inst. over Second-st. ch., 
roy, N. 

DAVENPORT, 38. E., accepts call to Landis- 
burg, Peun. 

EGBERT, J. P., called to San Jose, Cal. 
GORMLEY, Geora@e, ord. and inst. at Bethel, 
Peon, 

HENDERSON, 8. M, becomes professor in 
Biddle University, Chariotte, N. C. 
McCUNKE, Joun W., North Mills, Penn., died 
June 19tn, aged 53, 


‘MCLEAN, Joagn D., inst, at Woodstock, II). 


McMEEN, W. H., ord. at Denver, Col. 
PLUMER, W.8., declines call to Allegheny 
City, Penn. 


STEWART, W. B., Fort Edward, N. Y., re- 
signs. : 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 

BERLEMAN, F. W., closes his labors at Mill- 

ville, O. 

REAM, SoLomon, inst. at Fulton, Mich. 

SHAFER, 8. B., Carlisle, accepts call to Mil- 
tou, Penn. 

SITES, J. A., Dakota, Ill., withdraws his res- 
ignation by unanimous request, 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, 
BAIER, Leo, Shelbina, Mo., accepts presiden- 
cy St. John’s College, Littie Rock, Ark. 


BONDE, H. B., resigns at Paris, Texas, to be- 
come president of Austiao College. 

DALL, Jacos, Reidsville, N. C., died recently, 
aged 68. 

DAVIS, W. H., removes from Charlotte to 
Davidson River, N. C. 

—" PaTTERSON, called to Clarksburg, 

. Va. 

GILLAND, Henry G., ord. and inet. at Indian- 
town, 8. C. 

GRASTY, J.8., D.D., Columbia, Mo., resigns. 

HANDY, Isaac W. K., D.D., late of Fort De- 
fiance, Va., died, June 14th, in Pniladel- 
phia, Penn. 

HILL, W. W., D.D., died recently at Fulton, 
Mo. 

MoGILVARY, W. M., ord. and inst. at Little 
Britain, Va. 

McKAY, M. M., accepted call to Griffin, Ga. 

NALL, Rosert H., inst. at Greenville, 8. C. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
DILLINGHAM, F. A., called to Grove Hall, 
Mass. 


GILBERT, 8., East Boston, Mass., resigns. 

KENT, G. W., accepts call to Jamestown, 
N. Y. 

LAING, A. H., accepts call to Joliet, il. 

NASH, C. E., ord. at Stamford, Coon. 

PERRY, E. A., accepts call to Quincy, Mass. 








dens !’’ 





STRAUB, M. A., settles at Castalia, Ill. 
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School aud College. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


Harvard.—June %6th.—Class day, not cele- 
crated last year, was observed this year on the 
2ist, with the usual spirit and festivity. The 
Alumni Association met on Commencement 
Day, with Samuel Eliot, LL.D., in the chair, 
when the report on the Memorial Fund in 
eommemoraticn of the Harvard graduates who 
‘died and served in the late war was presented. 
The memorial, as is well known, is in the form 
of a new building, the expense of which was 
$387,039, or about $600 less than the subscrip- 
tions. A committee has been appointed to 
prepare a sketch of the services of all the 
Harvard men who served as soldiers or sailors. 
It is proposed to erect some separate memorial 
to the late Major-General W. F. Bartlett, a 
graduate. At the Alumni dinner addresses 
were made by Dr. Eliot, Gov. Rice, Lord Duf- 
ferin, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, and others. Degrees were con- 
ferred onthe graduating class in all depart- 
ments as follows: Bachelors of Arts, 145; 
Bachelors of Scienee, 7; Doctors of Medicine, 
47; Bachelors of*Laws, +/; Bachelors of The- 
ology, 4. The Lawrence Scientific School has 
but four or five graduates this year. Prof. C. 
C. Everett will probably be the Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Theology for the next three years, 
in place of Professor Stearns, resigned. 

Degrees—LL.D.: Lord Dufferin, Governor- 
General of Canada; Frederick Temple Black- 
wood; Judge Nathan Clifford; and Thomas 
Case, president of Haverford College, Pa., 
and a member of the American Commission on 
the Revision of the Bible. 


Yale.—June 27th.—Hon. Dwight Foster pre- 
sided at the Alumni meeting, on the 26th, and 
addresses were made by Justice Strong, Ex- 
Attorney-General Taft, Judge Dana, Theodore 
Bacon, Esq., and others. President Porter 
readareport, showing that the subscriptions to 
the Woolsey Fund were $184,085. Cash received, 
$126,820; securities, $27,500; dividends, 
$9,536 ; expenses of committee, $3,173. Owing 
to the depressed times, no subscriptions were 
recommended to be made at present. Deaths 
among the graduates during the year, 79, Seth 
Pierce, of Cornwall, Ct., class of 1806, is the 
oldest living. A feature of the Commencement 
was the quarter-century meeting of the class of 
1853. Hon. B. K. Phelps, of New York, de- 
livered the oration to the class in Battell Chapel, 
and E. C. Stedman the poem. The Deforest 
gold medal for oratory was awarded this year 
to Louis Hood, of Newark, N. J., of Jewish 
birth. His subject was ‘The Ancient and 
Modern Jew.’’ Bishop Simpson, of the Meth- 
odist Church, will fill tne ‘ Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship’? on preaching, and Wm. Hayes 
Ward, D.D., of THE INDEPENDENT, is expected 
to deliver a course on Assyrian history as 
related to the Bible. The Sheflield Scientific 
School graduates thirty-nine students and pre- 
serves his high character for thoroughness. 
The Academic graduating class numbers 132. 

Degrees—LL. D.: Hon. John D. Park, chief- 
justice of Connecticut; Hon. William L. Learned, 
judge of the Supreme Court of New York, 
Albany. D.D.: The Rev. Joseph Anderson, 
Waterbury, Ct. M.A.: Hon. Dwight Morris, 
secretary of state of Connecticut ; Sherburve 
W. Burnham, Chicago; Kev. Edward M. Ba- 
con, New London; William B. Hincks, Bridge- 
port. 


Wesleyan University.—Middletown, Conn.— 
Commencement June 26th.—Number of gradu 
ates, 30. Three of the Alumni died during the 
year—one of them Miss Elizabeth J. Ellis, 
class of 77, instructor at Wellesley College. 
Orange Judd, Fsq., was elected president of 
the Alumui Association for the ensuing year. 
The trastees, after a two days’ session, settled 
the embarrassing financial questions, Last 
year’s deficiency of some $9,000 was secured 
from the Alumni during commencement week ; 
but this year’s, of $11,000, the trustees them- 
selves “took up,” and vot only that, but sub- 
scribed over $5,000 toward meeting next year’s 
arrears. The effect will be to spur the Alumni 
to providing in advance for the full sum toat 
the University is likely to run behind the com- 
ing year, ‘The report that President Foss pro- 
posed to resign is wholly unfounded. 

Degrees—D.D. : Rev. Stephen L. Baldwin, of 
Foo Chow, China; and Rey. William 8. Stud- 
ley, of Boston. Honorary A. M.: William H. 
Russell and Gaybert Barnes, of New York, and 
Rev. H. E. Sexton, of Troy, New York. 


Dartmouth.—June 27th.—Number of gradu- 
ates, 85—the largest class since 1843, Of these 
28 will study law, 10 theology, 7 medicine, the 
rest undecided. This is the close of President 
Bartlett’s first year’s administration, which, on 
the whole, has been quite successful. The Col- 
lege suffers from want of funds, some bad in- 
vestments having been made and several be- 
quests being unavailable. The state has been 
petitioned for aid. The vacancies in the medi- 
cal college, created by the deaths of Profs. 








Peaslee and Crosby, have been filled by the 
election of Dre. H. T. Hanks, of New York, 
and P. 8. Conner, of Cincinnati. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. Professor: Caleb Mills, 
of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Rev. 
Henry E. Parker, Dartmouth College; Rev. 
George B. Spaldiug, Dover. LL.D.: Hon. 
George F. Shepley, Portland, Me.; Hon. John 
L. Hayes, Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Benjamin 
F, Ayer, Chicago. 


Amlirst.—Juoe 27th.—Graduating class, 80, 
Professions chosen: law, 21; theology, 19; 
medicine, 8. Sixty-six students have already 
been admitted to the next Freshman class. 
President Seelye has discarded the traditional 
cap and gown worm at commencement exer- 
cises. Deaths of graduates during the year, 27. 
Appointments of new instructors for next year 
were made as follows: John M. Tyler, °73, 
youngest son of Prof. Tyler, instructor in 
biology (a new study for the College); B. E. 
Smith, of Amherst, ’76, ** Walker” instructor 
in mathematics; H. B. Richardson, of Am- 
berst, ’69, instructor in Latin; A. D. Morse, of 
Amherst, ’71, professor of history and polit- 
ical economy ; W. 8: Biscoe, ’74, acting libra- 
rian for the coming year; Thomas P, Field, 
D.D., of Amherst, te the Samuel Green pro- 
fessorship of biblical interpretation and the 
college pastorate, which he will accept. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. Rowlaud Ayres, of 
Hadley; Rev. 8. E. Herrick, pastor of the 
Mount Vernon church in Bostun; and Rev. E. 
8. Frisbie, principal of the Wells College for 
Young Ladies at Aurora, N. Y. LL.D.: Car- 
lyle Pollock Patterson, director of the Coast 
Survey, Washington. A.M.: Hon. William 
Whiting, of Holyoke, and Hon. E. H. Sawyer, 
of Easthampton. 


University of Vermont, Burlington.—Jure 
26tb.—Graduates, sixteen; three of them 
ladies. At the Alumni meeting a committee 
Was appointed to report on the feasibility of 
raising funds for scholarships for female stu- 
dents. The College is now out of debt. 

Degrees—D.D.: Revs. Geo. B. Safford, of 
Burlington, and Geo, B. Herrick, of Marsovan, 
Turkey. Ph.D.: Prof. Noah Cressey, Amherst. 
Hon. H. N. Hibbard, of Chicago, was elected 
a trustee. 


Trinity, Hartford, Ct.—June 27th.—Number 
of graduates, 15. The incoming class bids fair 
to be the largest that has ever entered. Tbe 
new buildings will probably be occupied next 
year. 

Degrees—D.D.: The Rev. Horace Faithful 
Gray, M. A , Corpus Christi, Oxford, ad ewndem 
1850 ; the Rev. Hiram Carleton, M. A., Middle_ 
bury College, rector of Christ Church, Fal. 
mouth, Mass.; the Rev. William Augustus 
Hitchcock, M. A., of the class of 1854, rector 
of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Penn. LL.D.: 
Hon. Dwight Whitfield Pardee, M. A., of the 
class of 1840, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Connecticut. 


Rutgers, New Bruuswick, N. J.—June 19th.— 
Graduetes, 25 in the academic course and 7 in 
the scientific. 

Degrees—D. D.: Rev. John H. Oerter, of New 
York, Rev. James Chamberlain, of Ithaca, and 
Rev. George Swayne, of Allentown. LL. D.: 
Jonathan Dixon, Judge of the United States 
District Court of New Jersey. Ph. D.: Charles 
Curtis, A. M., of New York. 


Wooster University, Wooster, O.—June 19th.— 
Thirty-one graduates. 

Degrees—D. D.: Rev. C. W. Coan, Niles, 
Micb., and Rev. Nathan 8. Smith, Delaware. 
LL. D.: Rev. Francis L. Patton, Chicago, Rev. 
Dr. Cattell, president Lafayette College, Pa. 
Ph. D.: Andrew M. Brooks, Springfield, Ill., 
and Prof. Ed. Morley, Hudson, O. 


Washington University, Lexington, Va.— 
June 26th.—Graduates: Bachelors of Arts, 8; 
Law, 11; Engineering, 2. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. J. 8. Bowman, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. ; Rev. T. T. Eaton, Petersburg, 
Va.; Rev. Kinloch Nelson, Episcopal Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Virginia; Right Rev. George 
W. Peterkin, Bishop of West Virginia; Rev. 
G. B. Strickler, Augusta County, Va. LL. D.: 
Richard 8S. McCulloch, Louisiana State Univers- 
ity ; Hon. Beresford Hope, M. P., England. 


Union College, Schenectady, N.Y... 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. Frank Robbins, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. William Tatlock, Stamford, 
Conn.; Rev. Joseph Beattie, foreign missionary 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Indiana; 
Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, of the Arcot Mission 
of the Reformed Church, India. Pb. D.: 
Charles A. Seelye, of New York; Thomas A. 
Edison, of Menlo Park, N. J. LL. D.: Fred- 
erick W. Seward, Washington, D.C.; W. Por- 
cher Miles, of South Carolina. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary.—Forty-first anniver. 
sary, June 20th.—Graduates, 27. Annual ad- 
dress by Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Field. The sem- 
inary physician, Miss D. H. Kelsey, is to go as 
missionary to China, There are now abouta 
dozen lady missionary graduates on the eastern 
coast of South Africa. 








Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Degrees—Ph.D.: Professor T. Carroll, of 
Chokatuck, Va.; Thomas J. Turner, Medical 
Inspector United States Navy. 


Dickinson College, Carlise, Pa.—The trustees 
have started a project by which it is intended 
to raise $25,000 for a new scientific building. 
The alumni will co-operate with the board in 
measures which will secure the proper com- 
memoration of the centenary of the College, in 
1883. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. Aaron Rittenhouse, 
Phila., and Rev. J. H. Caldwell, Del. LL D.: 
Hon. Richard A, Thompson, Secretary of the 
Navy. Ph.D.: Professor J. Asbury Morgan, 
Baltimore. 


Central University, Lowa. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. H. G. DeWitt, of New 
York, and Rev. J. Y. Atchison, of Clinton. 
LL.D.: Hon. Geo. G. Wright, of Des Moines. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. Paul Whitehead, of 
Virginia. LL.D.: Professor Thomas R. Price, 
now professor of Greek at the University of 
Virginia, 


Blackburn University, Carlinville, Il. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. D. 8. Johnson, pastor 
Presbyterian church, Hyde Park, Chicago. 

Olterbein College. 

Degrees—D.D. : Rev. Z. Warren. 

California College. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. A. J. Frost. 
Benj. F. Taylor. 


LL.D. : 


Georgetown College, D. C. 

Degrees—D.D.: Rev. John A. Watterson, 
president of St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, 
Md. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.—June 26th.— 
Graduates, 35. Edward Hart, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of analytical chemistry. 

Degrees—Pb. D.: W. D. Mackey, professor 
of ancient languager, D-laware College; Pro- 
fessor Hilman, Peonsylvania State Normal 
School, Shippensburg ; Professor F. W. Hast- 
ings, Philadelphia. 


Wisconsin University, Madison, Wis.—June 
20th.—The regents have elected D. B. Frank- 
enburger professor of rhetoric and oratory, 
Edward L. Owen, instructor in German, and 
Gottlieb Muchlahauser instructor in German 
and Latin. 

Degrees—LL. D.: Professor O. M. Conover. 


Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y.—June 
20th.—Number of graduates, fourteen. Ad- 
dress tothe alumni by the Hon. Horatio Sey- 
mour, 

Degrees—D. D.: Rev. W. N. Clarke, Newton 
Center, Mass. 


Cornell University.—June 20th.—Graduates 
sixty-three men and seven young ladies. Mr. 
Henry W. Sage bas recently given the institu- 
tion $25,000 in cash. Trustees have elected Mr. 
A. 8S. Barnes, of New York, and George H. 
Schuyler, of Ithaca, as members of the board 
to fill vacancies. The alumni elected Judge 
C. C. Dwight, of Auburn, as one of their mem- 
bers of the board for the next five years. 
President White is absent in Europe. 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O.—T wenty- 
second commencement, Juve 19th.—The grad- 
uating class, which numbers three young men, 
contains no ladiesthis year. Next year’s class 
consists of four men and three women. 

The degree of A. M. was conferred upon 
two ladies—Evelyn Darling and Georgia Jack- 
son. Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows, of New York, 
delivered the annual address. 

_— 


At Oberlin the preparatory department 
has been divided into English and Classical 
Courses and put under permanent teachers 
and tutors. ‘The ‘‘ Ladies’ Course ’’ has been 
recast, and is now the ‘Literary Course,” 
open to gentlemen, several of whom are ayail- 
ing themselves of its privileges. Atthe late 
meeting of the General Association of Mich- 
igan it was voted that a chair in the Oberlin 
Theological Seminary be endowed by the 
Michigan churches, and the appointment of a 
financial agent to raise the money solicited. 
Rev. W. B. Williams, late H. M. superintend- 
ent in Michigan, has been named by the board 
of trustees for this important position and is 
expected to enter at once upon his work. 


.... Thirty-six cadet midshipmen and four- 
teen cadet engineers graduate this year from 
the Annapolis Naval Academy. Admiral 
Porter delivered the address at the closing ex- 
ercises, on the 19th. 


....-The late Mrs. Mary A. Lapsley, of New 
Albany, Ind., left $20,000 to Hanover College, 
at South Hanover, Ind., and $5,000 to Yale 
College, for the Silliman Fellowship. 

....Mr. J. A. Ewing, B. 8c., F. R. 8. E., of 
England, has been appointed professor of 
mechanical engineering in the University of 
Tokio, Japan. 








News of the Werk. 


THE Berlin Congress proceeds slowly, and it 
is now reported that it will sit uotil the mid- 
dle of July, and then reassemble in September, 
to confirm the proceedings of sub-commis- 
sions, The results thus far—namely, the fixing 
of the Balkan line as toe Turkish frontier—are 
regarded variously in England. The Times 
claims it as an Eng)i-h victory, which no com- 
promise on minor points can impair, The 
Standard thinks that for all practical purposes 
the danger against which the Congress pro- 
posed to guard Europe remains almort as 
great as ever. The Saturday Keview 
eulogizes Beaconsfield’s services in the 
successful’? negotiations. The News can- 
not see how ‘‘Her Majesty’s present ad- 
visers can come with any credit out of the 
whole trausaction. The dullest Turk must 
now see that Turkey would have bad far better 
terms if she had submitted to the recommend- 
ations made by the Coustantinople Confer- 
ence.’”?’ The Congress on Friday authorized 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, the Turks alone raising objections. The 
latter are to have halting stations on the road 
to the Balkans; but they will not be allowed 
to be quartered on the inhabitants. [t has been 
decided, on proposal of the British plenipoten- 
tiaries, to entrust to Austria the task of occu- 
pyiog Bosnia and Herzogovina in the interests 
of the peace of Europe. This the Turks re- 
sisted. The duration of the occupation was not 
fixed and full liberty is left to Austria in re- 
gard to the organization of the provinces. 
The Congress have also unanimously adopted a 
proposal of the French plenipotentiaries that 
Europe should refuse to recognize the iude- 
pendence of Servia unless the Servian Jews 
were relieved from their present disabilit'es, 
The Congress decided to appoint a commission 
to examine into the question of aggrandize- 
ment of Servia. 





....Mre, Jenks gave additional testimony 
last week before the Potter Committee, in 
which she admitted dictating the Sherman let- 
ter, but again declined to say towhom. Ex- 
Marshal Pitkin, of Louisiana, contradicted 
Anderson’s statements. Gov. Noyes, minister 
to France, who came back ¢xpressly to testify 
before the Committee, gave a straightforward 
story, showing that he made vo promises to 
politicians in Florida before the count was de- 
clared and that he went there without Pres 
ident Hayes’s knowledge. He appeared to 
clear his skirts entirely of all charges against 
him. William E, Chandler, who visited 
Florida after the 1876 election, testified to con- 
versations with Senator Matthews and others, 
by which it is said General Butler expects to 
show that President Hayes obtained the Pres- 
idency by agreeing in advance to recognize the 
Democratic goversors of Louisiana and South 
Carolina if the electoral vote was given to 
him. But Chandler’s testimony was indirect. 
He told what his ‘‘ beliet’”’ was as to the main 
point, 


....The Indians who have taken the war- 
path in Oregon are the Bannocks and part of | 
the Klamaths. The former were attacked 
June 23d by U. 8. troops, under Col. Bernard, 
and routed with considerable loss. Our loss 
8 killed, 2 wounded. The fight occurred near 
Sage Spring, on the Silver River. Gen. How- 
ard has joined Col. Bernard and more fighting 
is expected. 


...-The Court of Inquiry into the Gen. Fitz 
John Porter case isin session at West Point, 
The General has presented much new evidence 
to show, as he claims, that he did not disobey 
Pope’s orders at ihe second battle of Bull Run, 
and that he followed the only course possible 
for him at tlre time. 


.--eThe appropriation bill as finally passed 
includes $300,000 to improve the Harlem River, 
the project being to secure, eventually, water 
communication between the Hudson aud the 
Sound at the upperend of Manhattan Island. 


...-The failure of Congress to make appro- 
priations in the case will require the return of 
Captain Howgate’s Polar Colonization Expe- 
dition, sent out last eeasov. Several foreign 
diplomatic secretaryships are also not pro- 
vided for. 

.-.-The annual boat-race between the Yale 
and Harvard crews was won this year by the 
latter. The contest took place on the Thames 
River, at New London, June 28th, Harvard 
beating by twelve lengths. 


----Queen Mercedes, of Spain, died June 
26th, of gastric fever. She was but 18 years of 
age and had been married to King Alfonso not 
quite six monthe, 

...-The schooner “ Eothen,’’ intended to 
search for the relics of the Franklin Expedi- 
tion, has sailed from this port. 

-.--Gen. Ord is reported as saying that the 
situation on the Mexican border is serious. 


....The death of the Emperor of Morocco is 
anpounced, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention m our list of “ Rooks of the Week ” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
(ashers for all volwmes recewed, The mnverests of our 
readers will gutde us im the selection of works for fur 
ther nottce. 


MR.FROTHINGHAM §S DISCOURSES.* 











Few preachers in New York command 
as much public notice as Mr. Frothingham. 
He is a speaker and writer of much rhetor- 
ical and literary excellence; but this will 
not fully account for his prominence. It 
is his slashing boldness that gives him his 
fame. There is many as able a Negro 
preacher as John Jasper; but no other 
commands so much newspaper attention, 
for no other bas taken in hand so vigorous- 
ly the annibilaiion of alarge class of phi- 
losophers. So there are preachers in New 
York of just as great abililies as Mr. 
Frothingham, who have not a hundredth 
part of his notoriety, for they set forth 
merely the commonly received doctrines, 
while he enlivens the monotony of the 
world by offering to demolish things. Mr. 
Frothingham is famous as John Jasper is 
famous, or as a preacher of Buddhism in 
New York would be famous. He is some- 
thiug aside from the common. We ail 
find ourselves giving to his utterances an 
attention which we should not give to 
otber sermons of equal or greater logical 
and literary excellence. 

But, while Mr. Frothingbam’s attacks no 
received ideas add to his notoriety, one 
must look a long while to find what good 
they wiil do to the world. His discourses 
seem intended not 80 much to advocate his 
own plans for the regeneration of men as 
to denounce the plans of others. He 
fiercely attacks Christianity; but, when we 
seek to know what he would put in its 
place, we find only vague utterances, ob- 
scure as those of the mystics. Now, the 
physician who should merely declaim 
against the ideas of a rival school, but 
have no plan of his own for the relief of 
the suffering patient—such a one would 
be of little use to the sick. The great 
question for us is, not whether other men 
are going rightly to work in their efforts 
to aid their fellow-men; but what we our- 
selves shall do to help the world, Itis a 
maxim of the wiser Evangelical preachers 
that they should give their strength not to 
preaching down heresy, but to preaching 
up truth. Mr. Frothingham would do 
more good tothe world if he would con- 
cern himself less about Christianity, in 
which he does not believe, and preach 
what truth he does believe. Of course, he 
would have less notoriety if he settled 
down to the humdrum work of doing good 
according to his best light; but he would, 
in so doing, lead a nobler, yrander lite. 

We spoke of Mr. Frothingbam as differ- 
ing from other preachers, But in one 
respect alas! he differs not from the ordi- 
nary preacher; at least, from the worse 
style of preacher. It is known that many 
Christian teachers can never deal fairly 
with the opinions of opponents. They 
must misrepresent and carricature the 
ideas of those opposed to them. So it 
seems to be as impossible for Mr. Froth- 
ingham to give a fair representation of 
Christianity as fora bigoted Roman Cath 
olic to state fairly the doctrines of Protest- 
antism or fora bigoted Protestant to do 
justice to Roman Catholic ideas. Mr. 
Frothingham represents ‘‘the sectarian 
spirit” »s being an outgrowth of Chris- 
tianity. If this be so, he must himself have 
drunk deep at the fountain of Christian 
life, for it would be hard to find a series of 
discourses which have in them more sect- 
arian unfairness than these sermons of his. 
And when he inveighs as he does against 
want of candor and against misrepresenta- 
tion of the opinions of opponents, we can- 
not but ask, with one of old: ‘‘Of whom 
speaketh the prophet this—of himself or of 
some other man?” He tells us of “the 
melancholy condition of the religious press 
all over the country—a condition that is a 
reproach to intelligence and a scandal to 
charity.” ‘‘I undertake to say,” he says, 
“that 1 have never seen a religious paper 
of any denomination whatever that had the 
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conscience to be fair to opponents, that 
ventured to be honest, that could be just, 
that was able togive itsdueto any form 
of hostile opinion, that could take a posi- 
tiou of even ordinary kindness toward the 
heretic.” Why, then, does not Mr. Froth- 
ingham set them a good example? Why 
is he himself so unfair in his representa. 
tions of the Christianity which he opposes, 
so dishonest, so unjust in his argumenta- 
tion? Perhaps he is playing the drunken 
Helot, to show these religious teachers 
what a disgusting thing the ‘sectarian 
spirit’ is! 

His fierceness against Christianity often 
leads him into laughable blunders. To 
show the ‘‘evil effects of the sectarian 
spirit on education,” he tells us that ‘inthe 
United States there are three hundied and 
sixty colleges, not one of them thoroughly 
accoutered or equipped, all poorly officered, 
poorly provided with the material of 
study, poorly organized; when the same 
amount of money would maintain one 
hundred first-class universities in different 
parts of the country for the thorough 
education of men and women.” Now the 
opinion prevails in Orthodox circles that it 
would take rather more than three such 
‘* poorly provided ” institutions to make one 
‘* first-class university” for ‘thorough ed- 
ucation.” But Mr. Frothingham evidently 
never stops to examine as to the consistency 
of a statement which seems to beur against 
Christianity. Again he tells us that he knows 
personally a Christian preacher who bought 
‘*hooks of science, the treatises on modern 
philosophy,” had them on his shelves, but 
was so prejudiced that he never opened 
them. Now, aman who is too bigoted to 
read certain books is not apt to pay out his 
movey for them and keep them on his 
shelves, Are we not forced to believe that 
Mr. Frothingham’s prejudices render it 
impossible for him to tell a straight story? 
And these prejudices render bis statements 
of historical facts utterly untrustworthy. 

As to what Mr. Frothingham does be 
lieve it would be difficult from his dis- 
courses to find out. A certain statesman, 
who despised ‘‘literary fellers,” used to 
spell the Divine Name with a small g. In 
Mr. Frothingham’s discourses we find it 
represented by “it.””. The statesman’s error 
was merely literary ; that of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s may be theological, rather than 
grammatical. 

Mr. Frothingbam’s discourses are worth 
perusing by one who would study the mor- 
bid anatomy of unbelief; but for kindling 
aspirations after better living, for arousing 
in the mind desires to act more nobly and 
with more devotion to good, one sermon of 
a backwoods circuit-rider is worth more 
than whole volumes such as this before us. 





MARMONTEL’'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY .* 


ManrMonreL died in 1799. His Memoirs 
were published soon afterward, and two or 
three years later a good English transla- 
tion of them appeared in London. This 
translation is added (but why without any 
recognition of its source and its transla- 
tor?) to Houghton & Osgood’s series of 
autobiographies. It is too late by seventy 
five years to praise either this translation 
or the original of these charming memoirs. 
Of Mr. Howells’s prefixed essay we may say 
a few words; for it gives new evidence of 
a difficulty which all real students know— 
how hard, namely, it is for the nineteenth 
century to criticise justly the eighteenth; 
how far from easy it is for an American 
writer to speak with knowledge of the 
intimate life of the French, either in the 
eighteenth or in any other century. Thus 
Mr. Howells has a pleasant shock of sur- 
prise on finding honest and simple people 
in the France of these memoirs, and he 
seeks to explain the phenomenon. He 
thinks that Marmontel’s description of his 
own childhood’s innocent pleasures to be 
unreal and flattered. It is neither to those 
who can understand it. Mr. Ruskin is 
right in praising that simple, affectionate 
home-life of Marmontel’s; those little 
feasts upon roasted turnips, chestnuts, and 
* quince marmalade mixed up with affec- 
tion.” Would you believe that Mr. How- 
ells finds in this a ‘‘touch of sensuality”? 


MEMOIRS OF JEAN FRANCOIS MARMONTEL, with 
an Essay by WM. D. HOWELLS. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 1878. 2 vols.,18mo. 





And would Marmontel have remembered 
these turnips and chestnuts so affectionate- 
ly if, instead of among the happy faces 
and glowing hearts of bis home, he had 
eaten them anywhere else than before that 
glowing firesidein the Limunsin? No, no, 
Mr. Howells! You are talking now of 
things that you scarcely understand. 
Those were fctes that belong to the family 
religion. To Marmontel and to millions of 
his countrymen they were happy souve- 
nirs of the past and luminous points for fu 
ture reunions. They were the daily 
thanksgiving of the most home-loving and 
home-keeping people, if we did but know 
it, in Europe. 

Following Marmontel from his house into 
the world, the American critic finds that 
‘‘the position of « poor literary man un- 
der Louis XV was one of humiliation and 
dependence.” When was it ever otherwise, 
and where? And in what way was the 
penniless author of that day, paying his 
worship to that half-divine being, the king 
—and it was a kiog, be it remembered, 
who knew the good from the bad—in what 
way was he more humiliated than the au- 
thor of the present time who courts his 
publisher? To follow the great, to win the 
favor of the king—what was more natural 
and necessary in the France of just before 
the Revolution, when the royal title bad 
still all of its prestige, when the common- 
er, the réturier, was nothing and the king 
was God? Let us talk sense about this. 
The poor author has no more independence 
now than he had under the Bourbons. 
Here, and elsewhere, he has transferred his 
allegiance from his king to his publisher; 
and with this difference against bim, that 
here, at least, he has no pension to expect. 

The truth is that this society of the 
ancien régime was a society which prob- 
ably not one of our critics understands and 
of which only a few even of the European 
critics can write With insight. But neither 
then nor in any other age have the nobil- 
ity, as a class, looked upon the merely 
intellectual as their equals. That is quite as 
truly the case to-day as it was in the time 
which our critics call one of peculiar ce- 
pendence on the part of the author. If in 
this matter we find Mr, Howells’s crit. 
icism deficient in ‘‘the historic sense,’’ be 
will not, we suppose, object. For to bim 
history is scarcely the record of the won- 
derful past from which we are boro, nor 
does it help to explain the wonderful pres- 
ent. It is only, as he calls it in this essay, 
‘*a good, stupid, honest enough muse,” 








.... We need not introduce Mrs, Helen Huut’s 
Bits of Travel at Home to our readers. In the 
pages of Tue INDEPENDENT they have already 
taken us along the greater part of the paths 
that are described in this charming collection 
of sketches. California, Colorado, aud New 
England—there are the states of which Mrs. 
Hunt writes, and in a style that touches notb- 
ing that it does not adorn, Even in ber prose 
‘©H, H.”? wields the enchanted pen of poetry. 
For color, for the tints of sky and flowers, for 
the open atmosphere aud out-door wildness 
she has a special liking. In them her fancy 
revels especially. One would say that mere 
accident had kept her from being a painter, as 
well asa poet. What beauty in her descrip- 
tions of flowers, in the very names of her fa- 
vorite blooms! One of ber chapters is called 
““The Procession of Flowers in Colorado.” 
But the whole book is a procession of flowers, 
from the fire-weed of New England to the Au- 
nunciation lily, the great blue wind: flower, the 
cyclamen, the penstemon, and the marvelous 
cloth-of-gold ro:es of the Far West. And 
these descriptions will revive in readers old 
enough to remember Mrs. Farnham’s book 
about the prairies their enjoyment of her rev- 
elations of color. Mrs. Hunt’s reader has, in- 
deed, to bear constantly in mind the reverse of 
these pictures of beauty—the scenes of suffer- 
ing, sickness, and privation whieh abound even 
in the bloomipg West, an4 of which our author 
herself does pct quite luse sight in these pages. 
The picture of the dark aud ill-odored bollow 
in the Colorado settlement, and the sad faced 
Eastern woman in it, with ber dyiug children— 
such touches as this were really needed to 
countervall the fascination of Mrs. Hunt’s 
style and to keep the more impressionable 
readers, perlaps, from too hastily “ going 
West.” But itis good to look upon 80 much 
beauty as is pictured for us in this daintiest of 
recept books of travel. (Roberts Brothers.) 


....How many rich men seem never to get 
the rational useand enjoyment of their money ! 
Here is one way to get it—namely, to ewn 
a tine steam-and-sail yacht, to fit ic up with 





every appliance of comfort, and then to put 
your wife and children on board, to invite a 
few friends for company’s sake, and to set off 
on a year’s voyage roundthe world. This is 
precisely what Thomas Brassey, Esq., M. P., 
did two years agothis month of July. He visit- 
ed South America, Tahiti, Hawaii and the great 
volcano, Japan, China, Malacea, Ceylon, and 
India in order, and came home by way of the 
Red Seaand the Mediterranean, taking the 
time by the way, when he chose, to stop his 
yacht before a noble landscape in the Straits of 
Magellan or to put back into a Chinese port 
when the ocean was too rough outside for com- 
fort. The result of the trip, as chrontcled in 
Mre, Brassey’s journal, ‘* Around the World in 
the Yacht ‘Sunbeam,’ is simply one of the 
most interesting and unpretentious books of 
travel that hus been pablished since Darwin’s 
Beagle Voyage. It is fully illustrated. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.) 


..».Prof, C. H. Toy, the very competent pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Lexington, Ky., publishes an ex- 
cellent little pamphlet, entitled Amad: the 
Syriac Term for ** Buptize.” The first sentence 
is of wonderful truth, which we commend to 
all disputants on the subjectof baptism. ‘‘ Of 
the controversies,’ he says, ‘‘in which Chris- 
tians are engaged among themselves that 
about the mode of baptism is one of the least 
important, because it relates to a mere outward 
ceremony and does not necessarily affect any 
spiritual doctrine.” We are glad to see any 
discussion of interpretation eutered upon in 
that candid spirit. The essay is on a small 
matter in the diecussion of the mode of bap- 
tism, and goes over the use of amad in the 
Syriac Bible, showing that the root means dip, 
and not stand,as in flebrew. The argument 
from the two forms of the root in Arabie—one 
meaning to stand, and the other to dip—is put 
quite too apologetically. It is much more 
clearly put by W. Wright, in The Journal of 
Sacred Literature for January, 1859, p. 405, 


....'f Trow’s New York City Directory”’ 
grows more immense every year. The volume 
for 1878 has nearly 1800 pages, and includes 
257,727 names, an increa-e of 9,047 pames over 
those of last year, which would represent a 
gain of 45,000 population—a very gratifying 
fact in these days of fiuancial depression. The 
first Directory of the city was issued in 1786, 
and consisted of 82 small pages. The popula- 
tion then was only 23,614, which by the census 
of 1875 had grown to 1,041,886 souls. The 
Smiths still count highest in the Ist of names, 
having sixteen pages devoted to them; and 
plain John Smith, with no other appellation, 
appears 155 times, The Schmids, and Schmidts, 
apd Schmitts occupy about six more paves. 
Another year may give us some light whether 
two new influences—the *‘ French flat’? system 
of livivg and the elevated railroads—are likely 
to affect seriously the population of the city. 
We have to thank the Trow City Directory Com- 
pany for this very reliable and extraordinarily 
complete aud immenee labor. 


.. ee The Prince of Wales’s Tour is a diary, by 
William Howard Russell, of the journey made 
in 1875 by the British hefi-apparent to the Kast, 
Some account is given of the Prince’s visits to 
Kuropean courts, in cowfog and returning— 
Athenian, Evyptian, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
The book is writteu in the lively style of the well- 
known war correspondent, and is illustrated 
by fairly good and abundant wood cuts, made 
from drawings by Sydney P. ILall, the official 
artist of the tour. Text and pictures make “a 
thick, handsome, and very readable octayo, 
(New York and London: R. Worthington.) 


wee The Art Journal for June (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is a very admirable number and very 
rich in illustrations from American and foreign 
paintings, with woodcuts of residences in 
Concord and other portions of Massachusetts, 
und of numerous objects from the Paris Ex- 
hibition, admirably drawn. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. H,. Sweet is engaged in the preparation 
of anew edition of his ‘* Anglo-Saxon Reader,.’”’ 


A costly work, to be entitled ‘ Picturesque 
Russia,” is being prepared for publication by 
Mr. B. M. Wollf, of St. Petersburg. 


J. Baudry, Paris, bas just issucd anew work 
on the United States, by Hippolyte Fontaine, 
under the title * 1’ Industrie aux Etats Unis.” 


Messrs. Mallan & Son have made urrange- 
ments with Mr. ‘T. P. O’Connor for a biogra- 
phy of Lord Beaconsfield, biought down tothe 
present time. 


Mr. Tegg is writing a book on ‘ Posts and 
Telegraphs, Past aud Present,” to which he 
has appended an account of the Telephone and 
Phonograph. 


Messrs. Rivington have in press two volumes 
of their “ Historical Biographies’’—the ‘‘ Duke 
of Marlborough,’ by Mrs. Creighton, and the 





‘Duke of Wellington,” by Rosamond Waite, 
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Siguor Ruggero Bonghi has published a vol- 
ume called ‘* Leone X11, e U Italia,” to which 
he has appended the three Pastorals of Cardi- 
nal Peeci, his Latin povme, and his first allo- 
cutions as Pope. 


Dr. Stephen Smith, surgeon to Bellevue 
Hospital, has prepared an importart work on 
“Operative Surgery: its Principles and Prac- 
t'ce,” which Honghton, Osgood & Co, will 
publish this season, 


Charles Séribner’s Sons announce that they 
will bring ont atan early day ** The Cossacks,”’ 
“Ann Karenin,”’ “* Warand Peace, and “ Child- 
hoodand Ado)escence”—four novels translated 
from the Russian of Count Leo Tolstoy. 


It is a striking proof of the world-wide in- 
terest felt in Mr. Stanley’s discoveries that the 
English edition of bis ‘Through the Dark 
Continent” appears simultaneously in the 
United States, Canada, France, Germany, Nor- 
way, Italy, Denmark, and other countries. 


Mr W. Davenport Adams bas prepared for 
Messis. Roatledge & Sons’ standard library a 
book of “English Epigrams,” ranging from 
Heywood and Harrington to the present time, 
The bo>k will soon appear, and will contain 
an introduction, notes, and notices of the epi- 
grammatists. 

D, Lothrop & Co, have in preparation “ Amy 
and Marion’s Voyage Around the World,” 
which describes a yoyage made by Rev. Dr. 
Neveminh Adams and his two daughters, with 
a son, Who is a sea-captain.- The daughters 
kept a journal, and from “this Mgrion tells the 
stury of their circumnavigation of the globe. 


Among recent Freich publications are the 
completion of ** Le Liore des Bois”? of Abou’ 
L Kusim Firdoust, translated and annoted by 
the late Jules Mohbl; “ La Kabylie et le Peu. 
ple Kabylie,” by Pére Joseph Dugas; * Sous 
U Empire, Mémoires (Wun Républieain,” by Ar- 
thur Rane; and *! Histoire du Brésil Francais 
au X Ve Sivele,” by Paul Gaffarel. 


Professor Faweett’s book on free trade and 
protection is vearly ready for issue by Macmil- 
lan & Co. Besides giving a detailed consid- 
eration to the arguments wiich are ordinarily 


‘advanced by American, Continental, aad Colo- 


nial Protectionists, the book, says The Athe- 
neon, deals With many subjects possessing prac- 
tical interest at the present time—such, for in- 
stance, as reciprocity, commercial treaties, com- 
mercial depression, and the effect produced on 
our trade by various forms of protection main 
tained in other countries—e. g., the bounties 
given on the export of sugar by the French 
Government, 


In 1874 the late Dr. Charles Beke undertook 
an expedition to Northwestern Arabia, to es- 
tablish by personal observation the correctness 
of the view taken by him, 44 years ago, in his 
** Origines Biblice, ” re-pecting the true posi- 
tion of the boly mountain oo which the law 
was r- vealed to Moses in the sight, of the eclil- 
dren of fsrael. The narrative of this expedi- 
tion has just been published in London by 
Triibuer & Co., with the title ** The Discovery 
of Mount Sinai in Arabia and of Midian.” 
It. is edited by Mr. Beke, aud has a map, vum- 
crous illustrations, and a geolosical re port, 
furnished by J. Milne, F. G. 8. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Franklin Square L ibrary. Pape Paper Novels, Is He 
an Poppenjoy? oy Anthony Trollope; The 
History of a Crime, by Vietor Huo} The 
Russians of To-Day, by the author of * The 
Member from Paris”; Paul Knox, Pitman, 
by John B. Harwoo 4; My Heart’s in the 
Highlands, by che author of ¢ ‘Artiste,’ etc.; 
Henriette: Fragments from the Diary ot 
the Marquis De Botseu rny; Christine 
Brownlee’s Ordeal, by Mary Patrick Svo, 
Dp. 10 to 100. New York: Harver & ar 18 
wineent $0 1 
A hate rn Hebrew uek. 1, he 1 ife ané Writ. 
— of Moses Chaim Luzzatto. By A. 8. 
Iwai A. M lémo, pp. 53. New York: 
Oftice of the “ Jewish Messenger.”’.. 
Thistie-Down. A Book of Lyrics. By William 
Winter. mo, pp. 113. London: ‘Tinsley 
POUNCED: | cuvegdaunugetuic.| a 4asetsed 150 
Hathercourt. By Mrs. ficleenag ts (Ennis Gra- 
han), Author of © Carcots,” «te. 16mo, pp. 
380. New York: H. Holt &'Co. Komik ra eke ene 1 00 
Inthe Wilderness. By Charles Dudiey War- 
ner, author of ‘My Summer in a Garden,” 
ete, 32mo, pp. 1%. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood BCU a... ceeee 
One Fold and ove Shophert., By the Rey. ‘John 
Secotford, author of “The Judd Family,” 
oe. 12mo, po. 420. olan: Kairbanks & 
AO 








Jet. Her Face or Her Fortune? A Novel. By 
Mrs. Annie EKdwards, author + “ Archie 
Lovell,” ete. 18mo, pp. 227. New York: 
fh. Apple PO BOG vincccctecesscsksbsunsces scoo OD 


Sensible Etiquette of the Best Society. Cus- 
toms, Manners, Morals, and Home Cultures 
By Mrs. ti O. Ward. — 567. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates.. 

Dosia, A Russian Story. 


Krom t Frenec 
Henry Grevinie, ) he French of 


By Mary Neal Sherwood, 

translitor of ** Sidonie.” i6mo, pp. 260. Bos- 
ton: Ketes& Lauriat 9. oo... cccsccvees 150 

How to Hunt and Trap Buffal« Elk, M 
Deer, Antelope, Bear, Fox, Grouse. dusti, 
Ducks. etc. Also the lvenlities where Game 
abounds. In Trapping, tells all about 
Steel Traps, tc..ete., with directions. By 
J. H. Batty, Hunter and Taxidermist. Itns- 
trated. 12mv, pp. 220. New York: A — 
WEEE. cdscoes “ 

Scenery of the Pacific Railways a r 
Map and 7 Ilr istrationa by. nd ‘olgrado. 

om 8v0, pp. 38. New York: D. Appleton 

iP bnsee ‘and Practice of "Peacnin i: ar Soees 
ohonnot. Wao, pp. 39. New y are 
Appleton & O01... i lieeslelectsel sees 

A Struggle. A Story in Four Parts. By B 
Phillips. — pp. 171. New _— : nie 
pleton & Co....... Ceeeeseccecosecocescess dotanes oe 025 








THE INDEPENDENT: 


MAPS. 
Hobart’s New Testament Map of Palestine 
showing every place in Talogine mentioned 
in the New Teatament. Revised by the R 
Selah Merrill. of Andover, Mass. Wall an. 
30x46 inches, handsomely queen St. Louis: 
RK. #, Hobart & Co ae Py 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


National Quarterly Review 


FOR JULY 


Is NOW READ Y. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
I, CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
Il. THE BrHics OF MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE. 
Il. ART AND I RELIGION IN WORKS OF FIC- 
1V. RUSSIA’S PRESENT POSITION IN EU 
ROPE. 





Vv. THE LUNAR THEORY. 
Vi. THE PAPACY OF PIUS IX. 
Vil. EVOLUTION AND VOLITION. 
Vill, THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 
1X. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ART. 
X. BIBLIOGRAPHY. — NOTES BIOGRAPHIC- 
AL AND EDUCATIONAL. 
American News Company, General Agents. 


DAVID A. GORTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
51 and 53 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


THE MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT. The best milling 
paper. Sample copy free. Simpsont& Gault, Cin., O. 





CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS, 
Almost given away. Catalogue of fiction and gener- 
al literature free. Books bought. 
LEGGAT BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST. opp. POST-OFFICE N.Y. 





“IVISON, BL AK EMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencere 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 








R. CARTER & BRUS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





HATY hoes: A Sr: Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 
oo _ ILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
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NOW READY: 
JET: Her Face or her Fortune? A 
Story. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS, author of 
* Archie Lovell,” “ Ought we to Visit Her?” etc. 
Price, 30 cents. 


A STRUGGLE. A Story. 
By BARNET PHILLIPS. Price, 25 cents. 


GORDON BALDWIN, and THE PHI- 
LOSOPHER’S PENDULUM. By RUDOLPH LIN- 
DAU. Price, 25 cents. 

MISERICORDIA. A 8tory. 

By ETHEL LYNN LINTON. Price, 20 cents. 


APPLETON’S 
NEW HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


Brilliant Novelettes; Romance, Adventure, Travel, 
Humor ; Historic, Literary, and 
Society Monographs. 
The books in this series are of a size convenient 
for the pocket, and yet large enough to admit of 
bold and handsome type, in order that they may be 
perused without fatigue, with that sense of restful- 
ness and pleasure which weil-printed volumes alone 
confer. Fiction rily predominat in the 
plan; but itis designed to make the range of sclec- 
tion comprehensive, so as to include works of every 
variety of theme, from old authors and new, and at- 
tractive to students, as well as general readers, The 
volumcs are 16mo, paper covers, printed on good 
paper, in large type, and sold at low prices. 
To be followed immediately by 
THE FISHERMAN OF AUGKE, A Story. By 
KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. Price, 20 cents. 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. By CHARLES LAMB. Price, 
30 cents. 

LIGHTS OF THE OLD ENGLISH STAGE. 
Price, 30 cents. 

THE HOUSE OF THE TWO BARBELS. By 
ANDRE THEURIET. Price, 20 cents. 

CARLYLE: His Life, his Books, his Theo- 
ries. 

RUSKIN: His Life, his Books, his Theories. 

Other volumes to follow. 

** Any volume in the series mailed, postpaid, to 
any address within the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 651 Broadway, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISH AND BOOKSELLERS, 
9 and 551 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Circulars prory to any addrcss, o on n application. 











SUMMER BOOKS. 
APPLETON’S NEW HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


Brilliant Nouclettes ; Romance, Adventure, Travel, Humor ; Historic, Literary, 
and Socirty Monographs. 


‘The books in this series are of a size convenient for the pocket, and yet lar; 
and handsome a type. in order that they may be ) perused wishout fatigue. with | that sensei of Festfulne ssand 
we 








or. 
ae, to mabe ane range of selection comprehensive, 0 as to include works of eve m3 variety of theme, 
from old authors and new, and attractive to students as wellas general readers. 
paper covers, printed on good paper, in large type, and sold at low prices, 


NOW READY. 


1. Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? A Story. By 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. Price 30 cents. 

2. A Strugele. A Story. By BARNET PHILLIPS. 
Price 25 cents. 

3. Gordon Baldwin and The Philosopher's 
Pendulum. By RUDOLPH LINDAU. Price 25 
cents. 

VOLUMES TO FOLLOW 





ARIADNE. 


From 
Paper 


1, Samuel Brohl and Company. A Novel. 
the Freoch of VicTOR CHERBULIEZ. 
cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


2. Gerard’s Marringe A Novel. From the French 
of ANDXE THEORET, Paper cover, WX cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. . 


3. Spirite. A Fantasy. From the French of TuKo- 
PHILE GAUTIER, Paper, 0 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


4. The Tower of Percemont. 
the French of GEORGE SAND. 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


A Story. From 
Paper cover, 50 





Appleton’s Library of American Fiction, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By Curistian Retp. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


BONNY KATE. A Novel. 


. Valerie Aylmer. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Ice. By JAMES DE MILLE. 
With Tiluatrations. Paper, 75 cents: cloth, $1.25. 


bd 


—— 


. Morton House. By the author of “ Valerie 
Aylmer.” With Dlustrations. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.25, 


4. Righted at Last. A Novel. 
mn 75 cents; cloth, $1 25. 


5. Mabel Lee. By the author et “ Morton House.” 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

6. Doctor Vandyke. y JOHN ESTEN Cooks. 
With Ilustredions. 2 cloth, $1.25. 

7. Ebb-Tide and Other Stories 


REID. With Illustrations. 
cloth, $1.25. 


An Open Question, By JAMES DE MILLE. 
With Illustrations. Paper, 7o cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Seles. A Novel. By Mrs. MARTHA J, LAMB. 
ith Lilustrations. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 


10. et or, Substance and Shadow. 
MARY HieALY, author of *‘ A Summer’s Ro- 


With Illustrations. 


By CHRISTIAN 
Paper, 75 cents; 


oo 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above volumes sent by mail, postpaid,to any address in the United States or Canada, 


upon receipt of the price. 


AT THE RATE OF ABOUT ONE A WEEK, 


APPLETON’S COLLECTION OF FOREIGN AUTHORS, 


Tre Collestion of Foreign Authors” embraces selections from the better current Light 
Literature of France, Germany, and other countries of the European 
Continent, translated by competent hands. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
From the French of Henry GRE&VILLE. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
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e enough to admit of bold 
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The volumes are 18mo, 


4. Misericordia, A Story. By ETHEL LYNN LIN- 
TON. Price 20 cents, 


5. The Fisherman ofAuge. A Story. By KatH- 
ARINE 8S. MACQUOID. Price 20 cents. 


r. Besaye of Elia. = ong Series. 


By CHARLES 
LAMB. Price 0 cents 


Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, 75 Cents. 


5. Meta Ho'denis. A Novel. 
Vice CHERBULIEZ, 
ce 


6. Remance of the East. 
ours DE GOBINEAU. 


from the French of 
Paper, 50 cents: cloth, 


From the French of 
Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 


i Renee and Franz (Le Bleuet). From the 
French of GUSTAVE HALLER. Paper cover, 50 
cents; cloth, 75. 


8. Madame Gosselin. From the French of Louis 
LBACH. Paper cover, 6) cents; cloth, $1.00. 
9 rhe Godson of a Mar ge is. A Novel. From 
the French of ANDRE THEURIEr. Paper coy- 
er, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth $1.25, 


mance,” ste. 


Lilustrated. 
cloth, $1.25 


Paper, 75 cents; 


ll. Nina’s Atonement, and other Stories. By 
CHRISTIAN REID. Illustrated. Paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.25, 


2. A Daughter of Bohemia. 
REID. Paper, Mommteralets, #1 


13. Hearts and Hands. A Story in Siztese Cha 
te _ By CHRISTIAN REID. 8vo. Paper, % 
cents. 


4. Litcle Joanna. A Novel. 
Paper, 60 cents. 


15. Bressant. A Novel. By gylaas HAWTHORNE. 
Paper, 75 cents , cloth, $1.25. 


16. The Land of the ®ky; or, Adventures in 
Mountain By-ways. By cHRistiaN Reiv. Li- 
lustrated. Paper,75 cents: cioth, $1.25. 


Mi After Many Days. A Novel. By CHristTIAN 
Rep. Paper, 7 cents ; cloth, $ $1.28. 


18. Garth. A Novel. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
author of “ Bressant,” * we Sradies, ” ete. 
8vo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25, 


4 CHRISTIAN 


By KAMBA THORPE. 





ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


SEAFORTH. 


A Story. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, author of 
“Thrown ‘Together,’ “ Misunderstood,” etc. 
12mo. Fine Cloth. $1.25 


KATE WEATHERS ; 


OR, SCATTERED BY Lg TEMPEST. A Novel. ad 
FRANK VAUGHAN. 22mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A Steve of Society. By ‘“OUIDA, ” author of “Strath- 
more,”’ * Under two Flugs,” ** Idalia,” etc. mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.50. 


THE CLIFTON PICTURE. 


By the putes of “The Odd Tromp,” 
“ Harwood,” *’ ‘The Lacy Diamonds,” ** Flesh and 
Spirit,” ete. 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cov- 
er. 7 cents. 
*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
Pa postpaid, on receipt of the price by the Pub- 
shers. 


WITHIN, WITHOUT, AND OVER; 


OR, 
MEMORIALS OF HENRY CLAY HALL, 
A NEW YORK LAYMAN, 


Sold by Booksellers generally. 
receipt of $1.50, by 


BRIDGMAN & CHILDS, Publishers, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and ALBUMS. Iu mense and cheap 
assorument for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEOLOG- 
2 Troe is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 


Copies mailed, on 








A.3S. BARNES & CO.. Kaucational Publishers, N. Y. 


HARPER’ SMAUAZINE. HARPER'S W KKKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of vary! one year, 
Pos' ° Prepaid So the Publishers, to any Subscriber 

in the United States or Canada, on receipt of $4. 

‘tase 58 MAGAZINE, HAKPER’S ERELY, and 

ARPER’S BAZAR, to =. ty for — ones 
‘e any two for 87. mpats Dy ihe 
Ary Pan's Ca CaTaLooun be Sint by 


ef Cents. 
HARP BN y BROTH BRB, franklin Square. N. Y. 


M. CRANE & Co. 


57 Park Place ay. 








ELECTROTYPERS 
STEREOTYPERS._ 


Fac-similes of Wood-« tine Engravings, ete. BOOK-WORK 
aSPECIALI Y. E Sit IMATES furnished on application. 
“Mr. Crane has done all my electroty pe and stereotype 
work for the past ten years.’’—FRANK Lasix. 














MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


The Newest Music Books, 
'Y ONWARD !! 


ONWARD Ia the name of L. 0. EMERSON’S peek 
for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 1878-74 
new and fresh collection of the best Sec way aa 
Sacred Music, witha full Insiruc tive Course. ‘leach- 
ers will please exumine. 5. Gices, 6 Sacred Tunes, 
and 15 Anthems are provided. Price $7.50 per dozen. 





FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Musical 
Conventions, Societies, Fi stivals, etc, etc. A se- 
lection of a number of the best Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. 144 large pages. ($12 per dozen.) 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L.O0. BMERSON. As th's fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems, Mot«ts, etc., all of the best qual- 
ity, itis a fine book fur any cheir and will be ex- 
tensively used as an Anthem Bouk. Its first design, 
how: ver, is for the use of EPISCOPAL CHOILKS and 
it has the greatest variety ever brought toe:ncr of 
Anthems, Venites, Cantutes, Jubilate s, Glorias, and 
of all other pieces used in the service. Should be 
universally used. ($12 per dozen.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 


New | Who will come above me sighing | New 


wae By seco ones cannot see — 
Song! *amincie tsgund presence vine \Song 
An attractive melody, sympgthetically expressing 
the feeling of the poetey. It is already very popular 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CU., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA. 


“HOUSE OF RECHAB.” 


By A. C. Gutterson. 
DEDICATION. 


“Tothe temperance gpewnations which are strivin 
to reform the dissipated 











In two acts and not beyond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is laid in Jerusaiem. The inci- 
dents are derived from the Bible and present the 
most powerful and striking argument in favor of 
tota) abstinence. ‘I'he music is replete with sprigbt+ 
ly effects and haunting melodies. 

Full directions accompany the work. 


Single Copies, #1. Circular, with full pare 
ticulars, free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0., and S05 Broadway, N. Y¥. 








Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dee, 2th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 


cents, 
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rE Religions Autelligence. 


THE CANADA PRESBYTERIAN 
ASSEMBLY. 


TE fourth annual meeting of the Gener- 
al Assembly of tbe Presbyterian Church 
of Canada was held at Hamilton, opening 
June 12th, and closing June 22d. This 
Church, formed four years ago by the union 
of several Presbyterian bodies, consists of 
four synods and 32 presbyteries, which 
sent over 300 delegates to the Assembly, 
who represented territory extending trom 
Cape Breton to Manitoba. Several nomi- 
nations for moderator were made, including 
the names of Dr. Jenkins, of St. Paul’s, 
Montreal, Principal Grant, Dr. Duncan, 
and Dr. Cochrane. All the names were 
finally withdrawn, except those of Dr. 
Jenkins and Dr, Cochrane, and the former 
was elected. Dr. Alfred Nevin, delegate 
from the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- 
ted States of America, was re- 
ceived and heard; and an _ ad- 
dress to the Queen and Governor- 
General wus adopted. The delegates to 
the Pan-Presbyterian Couneil gave glow- 
ing reports of that gathering, and Princi- 
pal Caven said Presbyterians should not 
rest content until «ll the Presbyterian 
Churches were one as the Church of Christ 
was one. Dr. Robb said the Council 
evinced a true spirit of loyalty to the Stand- 
ards and there was a wonderful agreement 
on all essential points exhibited by the 
churches represented there. The Rev. 
Mr. Smellie was anxious to know why Dr. 
Flint’s sermon was not published in the re- 
port of the proceedings of the Council. It 
might be that Prof. Blaikie bad certain 
views of bis owa and bad good reason for 
suppressing it. The sermon contained no 
mawkish words about union and was a 
complete answer to much that-had been 
said on that subject. The Rev. J. 8. Black 
said that, while the Canadians were treated 
well, they took a back seat in the Council 
and occupied it humbly. 

The report of the Committee on the State 
of Religion stated that on asurvey of the re- 
turns the Committee cannot say that there 
is ‘‘ reason to believe that family worship is 
observed in more than balf of the families 
under the pastoral care of the ministers of 
the Church. They are cheered, however, 
by « knowledge that the attention directed 
to this matter is already bearing fruit, and 
they hope that the efforts already made to 
that end will be continued. The Commit- 
tee remark that the number in the congre- 
gations of the Church over eighteen years 
of age notin full communion varies very 
greatly; but, generally speaking, is very 
large. This is to some extent attributed to 
the raising of the standard of qualification, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, a fuller 
appreciation of the responsibilities of a 
Christian profession. While the Commit- 
tee deeply deplore this state of things, they 
consider it would be still more deplorable 
if an idea should prevail throughout the 
Church that the yeung should, as a metter 
of course, take their place at the Lord’s 
Table at any particular age. The answers 
to the questions under the head of ‘The 
Care of the Young,’ though somewhat 
fragmentary, are for the most part satisfac- 
tory and indicative of decided progress. 
Regret is expressed, however, that so 
many, especially of those children above 
the age of fifteen, are not to be found at- 
tending the Sabbath school, and are only 
to a very limited extent gathered into the 
Bible classes. The ‘ hindrances to spirit- 
ual life’ which are specified in the reports 
are prevailing worldliness, intemperance, 
pleasure-seeking, levity, and Sabbath- 
breaking. The Committee rejoice that 
they are able to express the strong convic- 
tion that intemperance is upon the wane. 
Very much has been done during the past 
year to promote the cause of totul absti- 
nence from the use of intoxicating drinks 
asa beverage. The movement known us 
the Gospel Temperance movement was 
worthy of the special approbation of the 
Assembly, and it was worthy of considera- 
tion how it might be best directed.” A 
long debate took place on the report, in 
which the question of evangelism was con- 
sidered. In the opinion of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomson, ‘‘every service of the Church, 
whether on Sunday or Monday, was evan- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


young peeple being spoken of as being out 
of the Church. Six young people had re- 
cently joined his church, and not one of 
them, he believed, could point to the date 
of their conversion. They bad been 
brought up and nurtured in the Church 
and had always been treated by him as 
members of the Church. It was possible 
for little infants to belong to the Saviour, 
and to grow up such, knowing no experi- 
enee exceptthat of God’s people. He had 
no objection to evangelical meetings; but 
he did object tothe way they were con- 
ducted. Every person attending them was 
called ‘unconverted,’ ‘ungodly,’ ‘chil- 
dren of the Devil,’ etc., and the number 
of the conversions made last night would 
be told next morning. Some conversions 
would take months to be realized. Those 
who referred to the date of their conver- 
sion were resting on an artificial basis.” 


Mr. Proudfoot was afraid there was a 
disposition ‘to introduce into this country 
the revival system of New England, which 
was carried on on the principle that not 
much good was done by the regular ordi- 
nances of religion. It also proceeded on 
the principle that there were only a few 
who were able to make a spccial effort, 
and the ministers’ work should be to pre- 
pare for the work of these revivalists and 
to gather in after they had gone. His opin- 
jon was that the Church could be carried 
on through its own internal workings, and 
that the employment of revival agencies 
was a departure from the Presbyterian sys- 
tem.” 

Among the appeals was one from the de 
cision of the Synod of Hamiltonand London, 
affirming a decision permitting the McNab- 
street Church, of Hamilton, to submit the 
question of introducing additional hymns 
in public worship of the congregation. The 
appellant maintained that, as the Church 
before the union had no right to use 
hymns, there was still no right, new legis- 
lation giving that rightnot having been 
introduced and adopted. We cannot find 
what became of this appeal finally; but 
the question involved came upin the re- 
port of the Committee on Hymnology. 
The Committee presented the following re 
port: 

‘* Whereas the use of hymns was allowed 
in each of the four Churches that now 
compose the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, and whereas there are now in use sev- 
eral hymn books—especially the English 
Presbyterian Hymn Book, the Scottish 
Hymnal, the U. P. Hymn Book, and 
the Hymn Book of the Free Church 
of Scotlnd—all of which are al- 
lowed to be used and are used ip the 
congregations of this Church; and whereas 
the variety of bymn books now in use tend 
to impair the uniformity in worship which 
the overtures recognize as desirable; and 
whereas the prayer of the overture is that 
steps be taken tu provide one hymn book, 
which may be allowed by the Assembly 
for such congregations «s desire the use of 
hymn books in their service of praise; 
and whereas the overtures do not contem 
plate restricting the liberty of congrega- 
tions now using bymn books; but consiaer 
it practicable to make « selection which 
may commend itself for general adoption.” 


The concluding portion of the report 
proposed the appointment of a committee 
to provide a hymn book from the four now 
in use and publish it. Objection was 
made to the statement that the ‘‘use of 
hymns was allowed,” etc.,as untrue, Dr, 
Robb said they had never been allowed, 
and he moved that the clause be stricken 
out; and when the motion was negatived 
he said he would have nothing more to do 
with the discussion, A motion was madeto 
amend the report, soas to allow thecommit- 
tee to go outside the four books, Some of the 
speakers thought some of Moody and San- 
key’s hymns should be introduced. The 
motion did not prevail at the time it was 
made; but subsequently the restriction to 
the four hymn books was removed. The 
book when completed is to be sent down 
to the presbyteries. 

It was stated that several litigations 
which had arisen over disputed property 
with congregations which had refused to 
enter the union had been decided in favor 
of the Church, and several were still pend- 
ing. It was stated that the appeal to Parlia- 
ment by non-unionists, which had been de- 
nied on technical grounds, was to be re- 
newed, and suggested that the Assembly 





take steps to oppose it. 





that the total amount raised for congrega- 
tional purposes was $862,043, an increase 
of over $15,000. The total amount raised 
for all purposes was $1,027,359, of which 
$17,997 was for the college fund, $28,296 
for home missions, and $19,092 for foreign 
missions. The average salary of the min- 
isters was $800. The number of pastoral 
charges, settled and unsettled, is 740; 
there are 613 ministers, and there 
are 123 vacancies. The total number 
of churches and stations is 1,389, or 347 
more thun were reported the previous 
year. The total number of families is 
60,466, showing an increase of 4,303. The 
number of communicants is 98,371, an in- 
crease of 4,582; and the additions during 
the year were 7,272, or 3,923 fewer than 
for the former one—a decrease, as com- 
pared with the previous year, yet showing 
most decidedly that the Presbyterian 
Church is making progress. The number 
of baptisms was 9,261. Last year they were 
9,244. The number of elders is 3,684, or 
88 more than appears in the last report. 
The Presbyterian Church of Canada has 
enjoyed a high degree of prosperity since 
the union. Presbyterianism has become a 
strong, united body and is doing an exten- 
sive work in the home-mission field, par- 
ticularly anfong the French Canadians. 








A whiter in The Baptist Magazine thinks 
the outlook for the Baptist denomination in 
England a very hopeful one. He says it is not 
long eince it was open to question whether 
Baptists could lay full claim to being desig- 
sated adevomination.’”?” The word implies that 
the churches comprehended are of like faith 
and order. There was similarity; but there 
was also isolation and no smal! amount of 
positive disunion in our ranks, The divisions 
and subdivisions were not always occasioued 
by doctrinal differences on cardinal points. 
They were geverally the result of vague the- 
ories, too frequently founded on theological 
technicalities and attended with ecclesiastical 
eccentricities, whose ovly effect was to main- 
tain the separation of the churches and create 
offenses among brethren.” These differences 
are now disappearing and the statistics show a 
healthy growth. Since 1870 the average annual 
iucrease has been 4,520 for Great Britain and 
Ireland, the membership now being 269,836. 
The- most serious want at present is of min- 
isters; but the colleges are in a high state of 
efficiency and are making annually a large 
contribution of prepared students for the the- 
ological schools. 


....The Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, at its recent meeting, adopted resolu- 
tions stating the basis of its fraternal corre- 
spondeuce with the German Reformed Church, 
which has been kept up many years, but which 
was somewhat disturbed, it will be remem- 
bered, a year or {wo ago, by the action of the 
Lutheran General Council, to which the Minis- 
terlum belongs, in reference to pulpit and 
altar fellowship. The resolutions say that in 
maintaiaing the correspondence the Ministeri- 
um docs not acknowledge that the confessional 
differences between the two churches are tri- 
fling; but regards them as of serious importance, 
and, “ hence, this correspondence in no sense 
rests upon a unionistic basis or justifies union- 
istic inferences, and can in no respect whatever 
rightly influence the assertion of any principle 
involving our altars and pulpits which this Min- 
isterlum may think necessary to consistency 
with the fact that it is a Lutheran body unde 
servedly accetping, both in thesis and antithe 
sis, the Augsburg Confession and the other 
parts of the Book of Concord.” 


....The marriage of the daughter of Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen to the Prince of Cuch 
Behar, both being under age, has resulted, as 
was foreseen in the division of the Brahmo 
Somaj. The last Jndian Mirror brings us the 
news of the schism. Its columns have been 
full of the subject of the marriage since it took 
place, and of the action and protests of those 
of the Brahmos who think Mr. Sen has stulti- 
fied himself, done a great wrong to the Somaj, 
and embarrassed the movement for a reform 
in marriages. In May ‘the protesters,” as 
The Mirror calls them, met in Calcutta and 
organized a new Somaj. The Mirror does not 
give a full and impartial accouot of the pro- 
ceedings, and we have to gather the informa- 
tion we present from denunciatory editorials. 
The new Somaj adopts without modification 
the doctrinal basis of the older body. At the 
first meeting, says The Mirror, ‘the protest- 
ers’’ had 700 persons; but at the last they had 
less than 300 and in all Calcutta there are only 
250 sympathizers. It calls the new body the 
‘‘Sadharan Somaj.”’ 


-..-The English General Baptist Assembly, 
which is the old body from which the General 
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gelistic work. He was sorry to hear the The Committee on Statistics reported 


Baptist New Connection separated, many years 
ago, on account of the prevalence of Unita- 
rianism in it, has just held its 225th anniver- 
sary. It is, as we stated last year, a small and 
not prosperous body. In the annual report 
the following occurs: ‘Io régard to the Hon- 
itop case the committee have instructed their 
solicitors to take measures for pointing out to 
the court that ‘Unitarianism’ and ‘ Baptism’ 
are not incompatible forms of belief, and that 
the requirement in the trust-deed of the 
Honiton Chapel of ‘ Faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ was simply the requirement of what 
baptism was always taken to involve. The 
committee have further informed the court 
that in their opinion they will be able to asso- 
ciate with the more liberal part of the New 
Connection to reopen the chapel and gather a 
church therein, and they have maintained as 
trustees six members of the churches of the 
Old Connection aud six members of the New 
Connection.” 


...-The fifty-third annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association has 
been held in London. The annual report stated 
that the receipts for the year were $34,045, and 
for the Jubilee Fund account $17,625. There 
was, the report thought, a grand opportunity 
now for the Association to extend its work 
and an appeal would be made for ircreased 
resources, ‘‘The movement of opinion is now 
to a great extent in the liberal direction, and 
men are more or less prepared to embrace the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity, if the 
needed funds are supplied for making them 
more widely known.” The meeting welcomed 
the Rev. Mr. Dide, of thé liberal party of the 
Reformed Church of France and a representa- 
tive from the Unitarians of Hungary. 


.... The Rev. L. H. Gulick writes to The Ob- 
server an account of a conference of delegates 
from Protestant mtssions in Japan. It was 
held in Tokio, and its purpose was to provide 
for the translation of the Bible into the Jap- 
anese lanyuage. Forty-two missionaries were 
present, of whom twenty-five represented 
in the conference six American and four 
British missionary societies and the British, 
Scotch, and American Bible societies. Dr. 
Maclay, of the American Methodist Mission 
presided. The conference provided for the 
translation of the Old Testament. The work 
onthe New Testament, which was begun In 
1872, will be completed in 1879. The two com- 
panies of revisers will work togetber harmo- 
niously. 

....-The Boerd of Trustees of the Episcopal 
Geveral Theological Seminary has made the 
following nominations for the office of dean, 
to succeed Bishop Seymour: The Rev. Eugene 
Augustus Hoffman, D. D.; Philander K. Cady, 
D. D.; Andrew Oliver, D. D.; William E. 
Eigenbrodt, D. D.; Samuel Buel, D. D.; Alfred 
B. Beach, D. D.; Francis Harrison, D. D.; 
James DeKoven, D. D.; and Edward H. Jew- 
ett, D. D. 

.... The small remnant of the Delaware River 
Association of Anti-Mission Baptists held its 
annual meeting this year at South River, N. J. 
There are four churches, with four hundred 
members. The sermons on the occasion were 
full of Antinomianism, and missions, Sunday- 
schools, and temperance organizations were 
denounced, The Association maintains cor- 
respondence with brethren in Canada and in the 
South. 

....8ome members of the sect of Standists, or 
Bible-readers, in Russia—an honest, evangelistic 
body—have been tried at Kischeneff for holding 
coventicles and teaching doctrines contrary to 
the Orthodox Church. The trial was before a 
jary composed entirely of Greek Christians ; 
but the testimony of the 100 or more witnesses 
was 80 favorable that the accused were ac- 
quitted, 

....The English benevolent societies raised 
the past year $8,436,260. Of this smount 
$3,592,895 was for foreign missions ; $730,195 
for colonial, Jewish, and other missions ; $1,- 
785,255 for home missions ; $396,070 for relig- 
ious educational societies ; $1,061,515 for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; and $870,170 
for miscellaneous purposes, 


....-The New England Baptist Missionary 
Convention (Colored) has appointed two spe- 
cial committees—the one to consider the rela- 
tions of the Colored and White Baptists of the 
North, and the other to consider the relations 
of the Colored Baptists of the United States 
among themselves. 


....A conference of pastors of the Reformed 
Church of France, held at Paris, recently, pro- 
tested against the attempt of the government 
to reorganize the Lutheran Church, as an inva 
sion of the rights of the Church and asa 
menace of the liberty of the Reformed Church 


.. -The bishops of the Southern Methodist 
Church have appointed August 2d a day of 
fasting and prayer. 

....The New Methodist Hymnal, which was 
expected to be ready in April, is just ready for 
circulation. 
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INGERSOLL. 


WE hope the Methodist Protestant body 
will not ostracise the Rev. Alexander 
Clark, editor of the Methodist Recorder, for 
his kindly words about the Philistine 
giant whom the religious papers have been 
throwing pebbles at so long, without get- 
ting his sword by the handle. It is really 
quite breezy to read such an article as the 
following: 


‘*A few days ago we chanced to meet 
Robert G. Ingersoll, and enjoyed the inter- 
view. Don’t be alarmed, timid reader! 
But it is a fact. Each wished the other 
well, to begin with, avd better going fur- 
theron. There is something about the 
mans big round face and hearty hand- 
shake and straight-out words that wins re- 
spect. He was quite ready to talk upon 
religious questions, although neither ob- 
truded them upon the other. He was 
courteous, frank, and evidently willing to 
hear opinions expressed, however diverse 
from hisown. He claims to be ready for 
truth from any side. He said, in substance, 
among other things: If there is a Heaven, 
it must begin now. lf there is a Heil, it is 
already kindled. He said that many poor, 
unknown men and women, by their 
patience in hard toil, by overcoming bad 
propensities, by providing bread for those 
dependent upon them, and by the un- 
noticed struggles of life were really 
achieving as grand victories as the leaders 
of armies. He said there was as much 
downright goodness in these lowly people 
as among the great teachers of theology. 

“All of which we admitted, of course. 
Christianity teaches just those things when 
its teachers get their mouths rightly opened. 
Heaven does begin were, and so does the 
other pl——. _ When Mr. Ingersoll gets rid 
of his ‘if,’ he will see clearly how these 
very principles he admires are explained by 
the Gospel he now rejects. 

““We do like Ingersoll. Now, please 
don’t frown, and slap down the paper, and 
threaten to discontinue, and stamp your 
foot, so, aud begin to lecture the editor 
for a biunderhead. We must do one of 
two things: either like LIogersoll or get 
him killed. It 1s impossible to be indiffer- 
ent toward such a man; and it would be 
unscriptural to hate him. If he is to be 
hated to our credit, we must bire a hater, 
and get tlfe bating done by proxy. Are 
there not a few professional haters hiring 
out now 

‘*Ingersoll has already overcome some 
Oppositions in himself— which commends 
his courage. He has a steady nerve, a ciear 
eye, a Clean skin, anda manly strength. tHe 
is temperate, candid, industrious, and, so far 
as the devil will let him, he minds his own 
business, And that is about as much as 
some Methodists get done. He is not a 

brute, nor a demon, nora monster. He is 
rather better-looking than the average 
preacher, and that is admittung a great deal, 
under the circumstances. He bears ciose 
inspection. He wears clean clothes. Hus 
home is one of the brigbtest in the land 
and his family a happy group. He cannot 
be inherently and essenually irredeemavle. 
He 1s not so bad a greenback as that. 
Where the outward shows something of 
purity there is hope of a man. ‘True, he 
has gone to such an extreme in his as- 
sertions of human independence that his 
influence has been counted on the side of 
some very mean sins; for example, the 
circulation of pernicious literature. Such 
books and papers as wouid poison the pur- 
est home might, without the wholesome 
restraints of law, ruin hisown. The best 
remedy for poisonous reptiles is to smash 
their heads. Some vices are so dreadful 
that they deserve no more protection than 
mad dogs. And Ingersoll made a mistake, 
surely, in advocating the right of every- 
body to send anything in the United States 
mails. It was not that He believed in such 
literature; perhaps he as thoroughly as 
any Christian despises it. But the point 
illustrates the danger of lawlessness. There 
must be acurbon human passions. If men 
themselves do not practice wholesome re- 
Straints, the law must practice upon them 
and for their own and others’ goou. The 
same philosopby which makes Ingersoll a 
lawyer ought to make him a Christian; 
for he aumits the necessity of law ana 
makes his living us an attorney. There- 
fore, he should raise no question of rights 
with the theologian, nor of authority with 
the Almighty. 

‘But we merely wished at the outstart to 
say that we cannot help liking Ingersoll. 
There, now! Please don’t smite us to the 
earth with that ponderous theological fist. 
Does not the Saviour tell us to love—that is 
4 stronger word than like—even our ene- 
mies? Ingersoll’s errors we do not like, nor 
his way of promulgating them. His lec- 
tures and his books, however, do him in- 
justice. Heis not so rough of speech in 
private conversation. Some men are all 
honey in pulpit, and on platform, and all 
poetry in the press; but they are vinegar 
and mustard at home. They scowl at their 
wives, and storm like thunaer at their chil- 
dren, and strike like banditti among the 
skulls of supposed heretics. Ingersoll is 
seen at his best in bis own household. Is 
not that something to build on? We hope 

pome day to accept his kind invitation to 


propose to eat with that Republican and sin- 
ner. Wonder whether he is ever invited to 
break bread in the homes of Christians? 
Many believers have talked about him; but 
few have talked’ with bim. It is remarkable 
how sentences are modified when it comes 
to talkiog them to a man’s face, instead of 
circulating them behind his back. It is 
somebody’s duty to be kind and patient 
and loving and Christlike to Robert G. 
Ingersoll. We do not presume to answer 
his hard questions. Nor shal] we entertain 
any vain ambition to debate with him, 
never so quietly. But somebody who has 
the experience wil], sometime or «nother, 
meet him, and face a man who is well 
worth saving. The churches cannot get 
rid of their responsibility to Ingersoll 
by calling him names, by avoiding him, 
or by ruling him out of the circle of their 
consideration. Nor can Ingersoll get rid 
of Christianity by calling it names, joking 
about its Bible, and saying smart things at 
the expense of its institutions. The Gos- 
pel unhorsed the proud Saul at mid-day on 
the public road. It has power for such 
victories still. It is not enough that min- 
isters go about among easy-minded folks, 
who will assent to every proposition, with- 
out even thinking of the truths involved or 
the duties implied. It is not the end of 
the Christian’s «ccountability to sing 
hymns already set to music; to repeat 
prayers by bell and book; to pronounce 
the routine phrases of orthodoxy, and then 
to intone an echoing amen—to sigh, to 
grean, and go to sleep. There is a more 
rugged service than that. The Sauls of 
Tarsus who ride high horses; the puzzled 
Nicodemuses of the night-time: the little 
Zaccheuses of wealth who climb trees to 
see the Christ; the rampant Ingersolls of 
our day, who have been hurtin spirit away 
back yonder in childhood or beyond; the 
Tyndalls, who are endowed and cultured, 
und who cannot be silenced by the stamp- 
ing of feet when Joseph Cook pronounces 
them superficial thinkers—these are types 
of men to whom the Gospel bears a mes- 
sage. 

**Ingersoll is worth saving. He will 
probably laugh at our credulity; but he 
may. A man who can laugh can be saved. 
It is the man who neither smiles nor weeps 
that is the most helpless of all. He will 
possibly pity our crude opinions. He may. 
A man who can exercise pity can be made 
understand what infinite compassion means 
und why One who was sinless should die in 





illustration of that divine principle.” 





A DELIGHTFUL odor form a well-dressed lady oF 
| Spat a is always admired, and Dr. Price’s Alistu 

vuquet, Pet Rose, or Floral Riches will produce that 
desirable effect. 


An Important Function Stimulated. 

THE kidneys exercise most important functions, 
which are 80 Wearisome that they tax to the utmost 
the strength and endurance of these busy little or- 
gans. Every breath, every pulsation of the heart, 
every movement of a limb, every thought makes 
waste, and necessitates the development of new 
atoms. The used-up particles in the blood are 
aifted from it and dissolved in « watery fluid by the 
kidneys, which then discharge this fluid into the 
bladder. A train of disasters tothe system would 


follow if these ‘‘ ashes,” so to speak, were not thor- 
oughly strained offand discharged. This is the case 
when the kidneys become inactive. Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, by restoring tneir activity, notonly 
keeps open a mostimportant outlet for impurities, 
but prevents diseases of the kidneys themselves, 
which when inert become liable to fal! a prey to dia 
betes, Bright's disease, nephritis albuminuria, and 
other maladies specially ineident to tnem, which, 
althouvh not specially rapid intheir progression, are 
particularly obstinate and fatal. 





REE, FRKE. FREE.—No Charge will be 
made if Dr'TOBLAS’S Celebrated Venetian Liniment 
does not cure Chronic Rh-umatism, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, and Pains in the Chest, Limbs, or Back, 
when applied externally, and Croup, Diarrhoea, Dys- 
entery, Colic, Sea Sickness, etc. internally. 
ranted to be perfectly safe to give or appl 
youngest enild. It has been over 41 years before the 

ublic and never failed. Sold by the Druggists. 
epot, 42 Murray Street, N. Y. . 








For particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


-_ —— 


‘WARREN'S 


SULPHUR AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 


These baths are the bestand cheapest in the city. 


1228 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Between 334 and Mth Streets. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


This infallible remedy. prepared by Starr H. Am- 
bler & Co., Wholesale Druggists, is used b 
tics with great success in every case sk your 
druggists for tt, or send to the Gereral Depot, 36 
Vesey st., New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent 
post free on application. 


THe. Loner ANUP ACTURING COu’S 
hp) 
ESSENCE OF BEEF 
consists solely of the finest juices of thebeef. Is 
the only pure Extract from Meat. The fine flavor is 
reserved. PLEASANT, REFRESHING, NOURISHING, 
8 taken COLD direct from the can. 
Whatev 


er. 
1K LONDON M’F’G Co., 
77 and 79 Varick St.. N. Y. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
— of the surf. For sale by d Fists gener- 

y. J. ’ 
Broadway and Barciav #t., WN. V. 


A Fortane from 25c.1to"$2. 


Cure for diphtheria, sore and ulcerated throat. 
Cure forcramps inthe legs. A lamp will burn 12 
months without replenishing. The revivified rose. 
How to make sympathetic ink, or invisible, of five 











equir 
Prepared only by 








kinds. Preserving birds. The mysterious watch. 
The fiery_fountain. Also many other valuable 
Price 25c. each or 12 for $2. 





spend awhile with him st hishome. Wea 





EDUCATION 


Massachusetts, Boston, 164 W. Chester Park. 


UNIVERSITY TOUTION 


of Young Ladies over Sixteen Years 
of Age, in the Home of E. R. 
Humphreys, M.A., LL.D. 


While Dr. Humphreys continues to prepare «a few 
young men as morning pupils for the English end 
American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys #nd he 
offer a quiet, comfortable home, combined with simi- 
lar solid education, to six young ladies who may de- 
sire either to be trained for the * OXFORD SENIOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS,” for GIRTON _ COL- 
LKGE, Cambridge, or for WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
or simply to supply deficiencies in their earlier education. 

rs. Humphrevs’s large experience, both in the care 
of her own family and of many resident pup'ls here 
andin England, has well qualified her for forming 
a haopy home and giving good hothe-training to 
sensible, well-disposed girls. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the 
wants of each pupil; so that ladies who have made 
considerable progress in their studies and those 
who from illness or other causes are behind the aver- , 
age standard of their ages can easily obtain the in- 
struction they require. 

In some of their studies the resident lady-puptls 
recite, if their parents do not object, in class with 
three or four young men preparing for coll-ge—an 
arrangement which has thus far worked very satis- 
factorily 

‘They are also a'lowed, with their pareats’ approval, 
to attend a moderate number of concerts and other 
refining recreations under Mrs. Humphreys’s care, 
providet their duties are well performed. 

erms are as Moderate as the limitation of num- 
ber renders possible. For prospectus and references 
address ._~R. HUMPHREYS. 

Next session begins Sept. 24th, 1878. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
rv fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000students. S 
Term begins March 12th; Fall Term, Sept. 3d. 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


-OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for heaithfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof ¥. B. RICE. 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


American School Institute, Estab. 1855, 
Provides Families Schools, Colleges with Teache 
ers of known caliber and charecter. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and 
rents Schoo! Properties. Gives Parents informa- 
tion of good Schools, Circulars, with highest en- 
dorse ments, for stamp. , 
J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M.. Sec’y, 


30 Kast lth St. (near University P!.), New York. 


"ss AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principats for Public Schools, Academies, 
and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, and 














Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 








AGENTS WANTED.—A new popular illustrated 
COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, in 8 convenient (octavo) volumes, by REV 
LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. Send for Descriptive Circu- 
lar Sells at sight to Sunday-schoo!l scholars, teach- 
ers, superintendents, Bible students, clergymen, 
etc., of all denominations. A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 
A 
Fireside Visitor. Terms and Outfit free. 
Address P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
8."a. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4. 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 











$7 DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest | 
x To known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 








; ayear. Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 

95 Tess ey eeitimate.Festionless free 

Address J. WoRTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
ED 


OCEAN STEAMERS. _ 


LIVERPONL ANN GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY (Limitea). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8S. MAIL. 


TUESDAY, 
Leaving Pier No. 53 North River. 


WISCONSIN. ...ccccee oc atthansiseeets July 9th, at Noon. 
N*VADA ... “ «July 16th, at6 A.M. 









.. duly 23d, at 1) A.M. 
July 30th, at 5 P.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; intermediate, $40; cabin, $65 to $80, 
nccording to stuteroom. Offices, No. 20 Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUTON. 
HOTELS aie 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


Open June 15th to October Ist 
ACCOMMODATES 1,500 GUESTS. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO.. Proprietors 
LELAND'’S 


OCEAN HOTEL, 
LONG BRANCH. 
Leading Seaside Resort of America. 
Opens June Lith, 1878. 
Accommodations fer 1,000 Guests; 
Ocean View Rooms. 


Rates t3, $3.50. and $4 per day. acc’ rding 
to location and desirability of Rooms. sSpe- 
cial rates for permanent guests. 

Address or apply to 

CHAS. & WARREN LELAND. Jr., 
OCEAN HOTEL, Long Branch. 














400 





schools. 

promptly suited, 
merican and Foreign Teachers’ 

Square (Broadway side), New York 


Temple trove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


All Departments are on a liberal scale. Whole ex- 
pense of Board and Tuition in all the studies of the 
Graduating Oourse, inctuding Latin, $280 a year. 
Send for Catalogue. Yeur begins Sept. 17th. 

CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Principal, 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The 29th year of this Boarding and Day Schoo! wil 
open Sept. th. For circulars apply to Principals, 
MISS BONNEY and MISs DILLAYX&, 1615 Chestnut St. 


Agency, 24 Union 








CONNECTICUT, EAST HADDAM. . 
MAPLEWOOD MUSI©QO SEMINARY for 
Young Laoies. Established 1863. A thorough 


graduate course. 
necticut River, 


The finest location on the Con- 
Por catalogues address 
BABCOCK, 





SURF HOTEL, FIRE ISLAND BEACH. 

Great reduction in fare! Through Tickets $1.25; 
Excursion, $2.25. Transient board $3 perday. Sea 
breezes without sea-sickness. Those afflicted with 
hay or peach fever, catarrh, or feverand agué can 
obtain relief. TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN HOTEL. Take 
South, Wail, or Fulton ferries for Flatbush Ave., 
8.50 A.M. and 3.50 Pp. M.; James’s Slip, 9 A.M. and4 
P.M.; dfth Street, 9.15 A.M. and 4.15 P.M., for Long 
island City, connecting with trains for Babylon and 
Fire Island. D 8 8. SAMMIS, Prop’r. 


pie HOUSE, New York, Broadway and 
Twelfth St. European plan. Sirgle rooms ‘5c. to 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. Liberal deduction 
weekly. Restaurant first-class. GEO. P. HARLOW, 
Proprietor, (Near Stewart’s store and Union Square). 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J DAM & SOW, Progrictors. 








Pror, D. 8. 
Illinois College and Whipple Academy. 
Classical and Sclentitic College Courses; Prepara- 
tory and English Academy Courses; elective studies. 
Instruction thorcugh; all expenses low. Scholar- 
ships for worthy students. Send for Catalogue to 
Prof. R.C. CRAMPTON, Jacksonville, Il. 
Music Lessons for $15.00 at the New 
England Conservatory Music Hall, Bos- 
ton. 75 eminent Professors, 18,000 stu- 
dents since 1867. For circulars address 
___h. Tourjee._ 
RY=ERYIEY ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus, 








a DWIGHT SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LAWIES, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
Address REV. BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT, | 


wn (N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular for 1878-79 


‘PANISH LANGUAGE AND _ LITERATURE 

6 thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 

lith St. between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 
RVE SEMINARY, 

Kye, N. Y. A School for Young Ladies. 

lars address MKS. 8 








For particu- 
. J. LIFE 


“SECOND SEASON OF THE 


ADELPH! HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
W. H. MCCAFFREY, Proprietor. 





A First-class House, Elegantly Furnished, 
pen all the Year. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


Richards House, 


ASBURY PARK, WN. J. 
Just built. New furniture, carpets, 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
First-class table. ‘Transient ana weekly boarders 
cannot do better than address 
Mrs. W. L. RICHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


x TOME AI 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
COR. IRVING PLACE AND 161TH STREET, NEAR 
UNION SQUARE AND BROADWAY, 
EDW4RD A. GILSON, Proprietor, 
Late of Tavior & Gilson, «f the St. Denis. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 

Rooms and Bourd $3.50 per Day. 





bedding 
Two minutes’ 




















AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe Best and Fastest- 
Selling Pictorial Books ana Bibles. Prices reduced 
#3 vercent. Address JONES'S Book and Bible House, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or St. Louis. 











St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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MYERS, 


Address 8. M. 
Brownwood, Brown Co., Téxas., 





Clarendon Hotel, Saratoga Springs, New 
" utd door @i9-S0 por works 
CHARLES F. LELAND, Proprietor. 
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NOTICES. 


§@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

¢#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

tw” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t®#™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tt?” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by # stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will. not be pre- 
erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE NATION'S BIRTHDAY. 
NEVER more an xiously, never more 


hopefully than to-day did we celebrate the 
nation’s natal day. Never more anxiously 
we ssy. There have been times when the 
nation’s very existence has seemed on its 
birthday to be hanging in the balance; 
when bloody and decisive battles have 
been fought on Independence Day; but, 
then, in the intensity of determination, we 
did not allow ourselves to feel otherwise 
than absolutely confident that all would be 
well. We were anxious, not so much for 
the existence and unily of the nation—that 
was assured; but for the fate of the bat- 
tle. But now we allow ourselves to see the 
dangers before us. We calmly look in the 
face and give their full weight to all the 
perilous influences that assail us, We 
soberly consider the ignorance, the want, 
the suffering about us, We listen to the 
cries of dissatisfaction and we give anxious 
attention to the threats of violence which 
are uttered by thousands to whom we have 
given the hospitality of our free country; 
and we are startled to see political leaders 
and parties helping them on. Never more 
anxiously—for we allow ourselves to be 
anxious—have we celebrated this happy 
anniversary of our national existence. 
Never more hopefully. It is not alone 
that our population has been increasing 
in numbeis; that our waste land 
has been filling up with busy labor; that 
our territories have been growing into 
states; that our financial credit has been 
sustained by the reduction or the funding 
of our national debt; that in the eyes of the 
world the United States has never been con- 
fessed to be a stronger nation. These 
things give us hope and pride; but our trust 
rests not on the physical greatness of our 
nation, but on the currents of life within it. 
We think we see amid all the forces of evil 
more potent forces of good. We see—and 
it is not all imagination—that the moral 





and Christian influences among us are 
proving sufficient to meet any crisis that 
can arise. We notice with great joy the 
power of education, and a religious educa- 
tion, to hold in balance the minds of our 
great population. We see the children of 
those who have come to us from Europe 
growing up into an American patriotism. 
We acknowledge that the dangers we bave 
feared from the overflowing torrent of Irish 
immigration are passing br, and we begin to 
feel sure that the dangers no less great from 
the immense immigration from Central 
Europe will equally pass away. Then, 
too, we see a better spirit slowly gaining 
ground in the states lately in rebellion, 
and we think we see that a better moral 
educatidn is making its way, against no 
little opposition, among the white and the 
black populations of the South. There- 
fore we are hopeful. 

It is a generation now rapidly passing 
away which settled the question that we 
have and shall have a nation. The genera- 
tion coming must settle and will settle the 
functions of government for a nation 
which bas come to its maturity. Shall we 
have a nation much governed or little gov- 
erned? Shall our people by their own 
self-restraint govern themselves, with little 
intervention of Jaw; or shall we extend 
the function of government, vastly increas- 
ing its power, making it not simply the 
protector of our rights against violence, 
but also the dispenser of employment and 
the provider of support? The latter is what 
is asked of us by not a few busy agitators, 
who threaten and who may be danger- 
ous. We believe that the more completely 
government trusts the people to provide 
for themselves, under high moral restraints, 
the better. We believe that it is the duty 
of the state to punish violence, to provide 
the education which shall make suffrage 
intelligent, and to restrain influences which 
are directly dangerous and demoralizing. 
What more the experience of the future 
may teach us we shall be glad to learn; 
but we stand yet upon the old truth, and 
we regard it as sufficient, that a moral and 
intelligent people is sure to be a happy and 
prosperous people. We know no higher 
political economy than that; and because 
we believe that the influences for morality 
and intelligence are strong enough to over- 
balance those for ignorunce and vice we 
hopefully celebrate the nation’s natal day. 

Then let the cannon roar! Their harm- 
less powder shall remind us that these times 
are better than those when those cannon 
ffung iron from their brazen throats, Let 
the ancient Declaration of Independence 
be read from a thousand platforms. It 
shall teach us that men born free and equal 
can remain equal and free only as by eter- 
nal watchfulness they pay the price of 
liberty. Let those who have shed their 
blood for our Union tell the tale again to 
their proud sons. Those sons shall also 
hear that only by faithfulness and honor 
can they maintain what their fathers pur- 
chased for them. Let Europe’s sons join 
in the happy shouts of American patriot- 
ism. They shall see that they have their 
honorable part with the sons of America’s 
soi), and that they are gladly welcomed and 
trusted, because we believe they will be 
one with us in seeking the common weal, 
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‘BADLY FRIGHTENED. 


Tue Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who were in such hot haste to 
pass the Potter resolution, and would ad- 
mit no amendment widening the scope of 
the proposed investigation, or disclaimer 
as to its revolutionary purpose, very speed- 
ily thereafter became badly frightened 
with their own work. They soon had 
occasion to discover that popular senti 
ment was turning strongly against them, 
and that, unless they did something to 
escape from their own dilemma, they stood 
but a slim chance of maintaining their 
present ascendency in the next House of 
Representatives. Congressman Burchard, 
of Illinois, seizing upon this panic among 
the Democtatic members of the House, on. 
the 14th of last June, offered -a preamble 
and resolution in regard to the title of 
President Hayes to his office, reciting in 
the preamble the counting of the electoral 
votes and the declaration of the result by 
the Forty-fourth Congress, and declaring 








in the resolution ‘‘ that no subsequent Con- 
gress and neither house has jurisdiction 
to revise the action at such joint meeting, 
and any attempt by either house to annul 
or disregard such action, or the title to office 
arising therefrom, would be revolutionary 
and is disapproved by this House.” 

The Democrats were, of course, not par- 
ticularly pleased that such a preamble and 
resolution should be sprung upon them by 
a Republican; yet, being brought directly 
to the point by the previous question «nd 
compelled to make « record by voting, they 
wheeled into line with the Republicans, 
and with but few exceptions voted affirm- 
atively, making an explicit declaration 
which only a few weeks previously they 
had declined to make. There is no doubt 
that the declaration is good constitutional 
doctrine, and that the opposite would be 
revolutionary and higbly dangerous to the 
country. Had the Democrats remained 
where the Potter resolution placed them, 
their defeat at the fall elections was a fore- 
gone conclusion, 

The Burchard preamble and resolution 

were, however, not deemed sufficient to 
meet the exigency; and hence the Demo- 
cratic members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives thought it expedient to resolve 
again on the same day. Fortunately, the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, to 
which some two months previously the 
Blair-Maryland memorial had been referred, 
having carefully noted the signs of the 
times, were ready with their report, and 
gave the Democrats the opportunity of re- 
solving a second time. They did so re- 
solve, and, in doing so, declared ‘‘ that, the 
two houses of the Forty-fourth Congress 
having counted the votes cast for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, 
and having declared Rutherford B. Hayes 
to be elected President and William A. 
Wheeler to be elected Vice-President, there 
is no power in any subsequent Congress to 
reverse that declaration, nor can any such 
power be exercised by the courts of the 
United States, or any other tribunal that 
Congress can create under the Consti- 
tution.” 
: This resolution, adopted by two hundred 
and thirty-five yeas against fourteen nays, 
stites a fact as to the counting of the 
electoral votes about which there is no dis- 
pute, and then reaffirms in different words 
the doctrine of the Burchard resolution, 
which had just been adopted. It would 
have been safe to stop here; yet the Demo- 
crats had gathered so much impulee in the 
backward movement that they leaped be- 
yond the Constitution in the other direction. 
So far from now disputing the title of 
President Hayes, they adopted the princi- 
ple that, when the title to the Presidential 
office has been once settled by the counting 
authority, that settlement is absolutely 
final, and cannot be reviewed or reversed, 
under any circumstances, by the judicial 
power of the United States. No court of 
the United States has or can have any juris- 
diction over the question. Thesettlement, 
whether right or wrong, whether according 
to or against the Constitution, admits of no 
peaceful reversal and of no reversal but 
that of revolution. So, with but few ex- 
ceptions, the Democratic members of the 
House of Representatives said, and so the 
Republican members helped them to say. 

We do not believe that this is a correct 
interpretation of the Constitution; but, on 
the contrary, we do believe that the judi- 
cial power of the United States, as 
granted by that instrument, does, with the 
proper legislation, which Congress is com- 
petent to supply, andin a suit brought in 
accordance therewith, extend to the deter- 
mination of the question whether the Presi- 
dent in office has a lawful title thereto, no 
matter in what way he acquired possession 
of the office. If he has no valid title, that 
fact may, with suitable legislation, be 
judicially ascertained and declared, and he 
may be ousted from the office, without a re- 
sort to violence; and we add that Congress 
ovght to enact a law for the judicial con- 
sideration and determination of such a 
question, It is a question arising under 
the Constitution, and to every such question 
the judicial power of the United States ex- 
tends. Our readers will find in our corre- 
spondence columns a carefully prepared 
article on this subject from the pen of Dr. 
Spear, which we commend to their atten- 








tion. It is neither statesman-like nor law- 
yer-like to reject the truth as it lies in the 
Constitution, because political mischief- 
makers plot schemes of revolution. The 
article referred to will be found alucid and 
convincing statement of the truth. 





THE OLD ADAM IN VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER WINCHELL is 
not exactly a persecuted map, and does 
not need any sympatby because he has Jost 
the little emo'ument that came with a 
lectureship in the Vanderbilt University. 
We do not pity him; but we do pity the 
University which could for such a cause 
abolish the lectureship, in order to get rid 
of the lecturer. 

The Vanderbilt University is under the 
control of the Methodist Church South. 
Professor Winchell, of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been lecturer on _ natural 
sciences. Last winter he published in 
The Northern Christian Advocate an able 
series of articles, afterward reprinted in a 
pamphlet under the name of ‘ Adamites 
and Pre Adamites,” whose purpose was to 
prove that there are separate races of man 
of different origin, and that the biblical 
Adam was not the progenitor of «Il races, 
white, yellow, and black alike. He be- 
lieves inathcory of the origin of species 
which : pproaches the Darwinian, though 
completely theistic, and be holds it in en- 
tire consistency with his Christian faith. 

Just before delivering his Jecture ou 
‘*Man in the Light of Geology” Professor 
Winchell was waited on by Bishop Me 
Tycire, who told him that there was in the 
Southern Mcthodist Church, as evinced by 
articles in its religious organs, considerable 
uneasiness because a man was engaged as 
instructor who believed that man may be 
of a geologic age and that not all men are 
descended from Adam. He, therefore, 
suggested to the Professor that be should 
relieve the board from embarrassment by 
declining a reappointment. This he very 
sensibly declined to do. He was willing 
to put upon them all the responsibility of 
preventing the discussion in a Christian 
way of a problem which is in everybody’s 
mouth. Thereupon they abolished the 
lectureship and shelved the lecturer. 

We want to judge the board of Vander- 
bilt University as gently as possible. We 
will not abuse them as persecutors, for they 
are not. Wewill only say that, however 
it may be with Professor Winchell’s pre- 
Adamic blacks, they seem to indi- 
cate that they are genuine descend- 
ants of the biblical Adam of six thou- 
sand years ago. One of the traits that 
differentiate the old Adam is his cowardice. 
“‘T heard thy voice,” he says, ‘‘and I was 
afraid and I hid myself.” Now Bishop 
McTyeire has heard a voice—the voice ap- 
parently of bis lord, the voice of the Sz. 
Louis Christian Advocate—and he was very 
much afraid. Called out at last from his 
hiding—and here our illustration unfortu- 
nately runs away from us—he seized the 
cherub’s sword and stationed himself at 
the gate of the fair garden, where he stands 
keeping guard Mest any of the sons of 
Adam should take of the treeof knowledge, 
and learn something: 

We are sorry for Vanderbilt University. 
It bas put itself on the wrong side of the 
great question of Christian duty and expe- 
diency, whether Christians shall encourage 
full and fearless investigation of the great’ 
questions of science, or whether they shat 
make an edict that only infidels shall learn 
and teach anything new. Hereabouts that 
question is settled and settled right. Here- 
abouts in our colleges and universities ab- 
solute freedom is granted to our scholars to 
find out all the truth they can; and we do not 
concern ourselves, while they are secking 
their evidence, to ask whether or not it cor- 
roborates the Bible. We want to get at the 
truth. We recognize that there is in Na- 
ture, for those that can read it, a revela- 
tion of truth well recorded; and we would 
just alittle rather that the man who goes 
furthest to read it should be one of our 
friends than one of our enemies. Truth! 
Give metruth! That is the first cry of the 
ingenuous soul. Give Truth a chance to 
speak, and she will speak clearer and 
sweeter than Error can. But there may be 
truth that Bishop McTyeire and the editor 
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‘of the St. Louis Christian Advocate. have 


not yet learned, or, perhaps, do not care to 
learn. 

But, while they are trying to shut Truth 
out, she will break in, past all their feeble 
barriers. And alas! for their religion, if 
it shall prove that they have forbidden her 
the companionsbip of believers and she 
bursts in leaning on the arm of those who 
reject the revelation of the Word of God. 


THE DISRUPTION OF THE BRAHMO 
SOMAJ. 


Wer have always looked upon the Brah- 
mo Somaj of India, as do a large portion 
of the Christian missionaries, not as a hos- 
tile, but as a co-operating organization. It 
has made a brave attempt to Christianize 
Hinduism, to purify it of its aggregated cor- 
ruptions of thirty centuries, and to give it 
the temper of the religion of Christ, with- 
out recognizing Christ as the one Master. 
Under Rammohun Roy and Chunder Sen it 
has lopped off, one by one, the corruptions 
of paganism, the restrictions of caste, and 
the customs which have deeraded woman; 
and has adopted the habits and modes of 
thought of a cultured English civiliza- 
tion. It has done this—and here is its pecu- 
liar excellence—not under social, but. relig- 
iousimpulse. It has been areligious move- 
ment, with its self-denying preachers and 
discip'es, with its longing for communion 
with God, and, what distinguishes it ut- 
terly from the occidental deisms or uni- 
tariunisms with which we are familiar, 
its profound sense of the sinfulness of sin 
and its humble intercession for pardon, Tf 
a man believes, he says, in a God, but does 
not feel concerned about him, and thinks 
it of no great account whether he obeys 
bis laws or not, then we call him a deist 
and take him to be an Englishman, or a 
Frenchman, or a German. But if he be- 
lieves in one God, and feels concerned to 
know what is his relation to that God, and 
regards it asa great and almost unpardon 
able offense, for which he is deeply 
ashamed, that he should disobey the laws 
which that God has imposed on his own 
conscience, and if he seeks pardon and 
communion with him, then we call him 
a theist and presume him to be a Hindu. 

It ison the rock of early marriage that 
the Brahmo Somaj has split. It was a 
settled principle of reform with this very 
amall but very influential body of Hindus 
that the marriage of children must not be 
allowed, Young men were not to be al- 
lowed to marry before the age of eighteen, 
nor young women before tht of fourteen, 
But a young maharajih sought in marriage 
the daughter of their leader, Chunder Sen, 
who Jacked one year of the minimum age 
agreeded upon. He yielded, thinking, we 
will believe, that the influence over the 
prince of alliance with the reformers would 
be worth a little concession, especially as 
the bride was to be under instruction for a 
year or two longer and not live with the 
young prince. But immediately a great 
scandal was excited. The minister, Chun- 
der Sen, was charged with ambitious 
motives, with betraying his faith, and a 
bitter series of attacks has now culminated 
in an absolute schism, under a new leader. 
Meanwhile Chunder Sen disclaims any but 
the purest motives, and, worn out by the 
abuse he has received, seems to have re- 
course to prayer. In the weekly column 
of ‘Devotional ” which he puts in bis news- 
paper, the only paper we know of which 
has such adepartment, he bursts into this 
““confession of weakness,” which might 
well remind one of David’s groans on the 
defection of Ahithophel : 

“T feel [ am sinking fast. My limbs 
are heavy, dul!, and so weak that they fail 
me; and my mind so helpless, lonely, so 
full of fear.” Sorrow and despair will take 
away my sense. God, O my good God, 
rr kind guardian, why dost thou still hide 

ty face from me? [have no faith that 
Will uphold me in thy absence; [ have no 
. ca source of piety that will comfort me; 
ead Sera, pate near that will speak a 

‘ > my ither, hold thy sinking 
child in thy never-failing arms. Thou 
gavest me milk when { was 1 babe; 
thou gavest me healing when I was sick: 


now that deep sorrow eats away my life, 
why dost thou not come to i roland 
Lord, one word, one word of assurance 
and hope I wait for, Only say thou wilt 
deliver me from this strange wretchedness. 
To my heart I bave said, Be firm and faith- 
ful; but it failsme. To my mind I have said, 








Bear all; ut it beareth not. To whom can 
l appeal but to thee. Give me the sup- 
port of thy feet, cause me not to be utterly 
cast away. Give me strength and life.” 

This division very likely has its origin 
largely in jealousy of the fame of the min 
ister of the Brahmo Somaj; but the divis- 
ion cannot help paganism, however it 
may affect religion. The downfall of the 
old paganism is coming through the 
assaults of Christianity from without and 
the growing intelligence of the educated 
Hindus. ‘The danger is that piety, as rep- 
resented by Chunder Sen, may suffer an 
eclipse in that grest mass of the people 
who see the falsity of their old religion 
and are vot ready to accept Christianity as 
a substitute. Itis hard work to be pious 
on simple theism, Some religious geniuses 
like Chunder Sen may succeed; but most 
men need a theophany. It is a God made 
man and dwelling among us, our example 
and our redemption, that appeals to our 
hearts and converts our wills, 





KEARNEYISM IN CALIFORNIA. 


THE result of the recent election in Cal- 
ifornia for delegates to a Constitutional 
Convention is certainly a surprise. Both of 
the great political parties of the state have 
been routed; and in the Convention to re 
vise the Constitution the Kearneyites will 
have the majority. No such result was 
anticipated even by the victors themselves 
or by either of the defeated parties. The 
fact discloses the astonishing rapidity 
with which the Kearneyites in California 
have risen to at least temporary power. 
One of the partisan papers of that state 
expresses the ‘‘firm belief that the S:ate 
of California will never avain see another 
governor or another legislature elected 
either by the Demoeratic or Republican 
party.” Bh parties, according to this 
paper, are swept from the field, and their 
ruin is as entire and complete as_ that 
‘‘which has crept upon the ancient de- 
cayed palaces and walls of the lost races 
which once inhabited Central America. 
No skill can ever restore their old power 
or renown in the political world.” 

The victory has been gained under the 
banner of Kearneyism, whose center of 
operations is in the city of San Francisco 
and whose title is borrowed from one 
Kearney, who lives in that city. Kearney 
isa rough, uneducated, rosring Commun- 
ist, with any amount cf bravado and blus- 
ter and some skill in managing men of his 
own type. He hates the Chinese and 
abominates what he calls the ‘‘ Boss sys. 
tem” of labor. He got up and managed 
the Kearney ticket in San Francisco, and 
secured the election of its thirty delegates 
by about four thousand majority. The 
ticket, classified by the test of taxation, 
consists of fifteen taxpayers and fifteen 
non-taxpayers. Classified according to 
birth, it consists of eleven native and nine- 
teen foreign-born citizens. Of the latter 
seven are natives of Ireland, six of Ger- 
many, two of Denmark, two of Scotland, 
and one of England; and of the thirty 
delegates nineteen have become citizens of 
the United States since 1875. The pre- 
dominant material of which this delegation 
is composed is foreign and its citizenship is 
but a recent fact. How it is with other 
cities and counties in the state we do not. 
know; yet we presume that the majority of 
the Kearney delegates throughout the state 
are foreign born. 

What will these men do, when they get 
together as a convention and undertake the 
sober and difficult business of framing the 
fundamental law of the state? Will they 
propose a constitution based on the princi- 
ples of Communistic Socialism, abolishing 
the abominable institution of private prop- 
erty, and charging the government of the 
state with the duty of managing its indus- 
trial operations and distributing the pro- 
ceeds thereof to every man as he shall have 
need? This is what they ought to do, in 
consistency with their own theory; and we 
have not the slightest objection that they 
should make the attempt. This isa free 
country for even fools; and if fools consti- 
tute the majority of the people in any 
given state, and can outvote all its wisdom, 
then they must try the experiment of gov- 
ernment. If California wants to do this, 
then, within the limits of the National 
Constitution, let her do it 








We do not, however, anticipate any such 
result. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
Convention, composed for the most part of 
such singular materials, will be able to 
construct any constitution which the peo- 
ple, upon sober second thought, will con- 
sent to ratify. The question whether the 
present organization of society is to be 
superseded und overturned, and give place 
to another radically different and antagon- 
istic, is now likely to undergo a very thor- 
ough discussion in California; and the 
almost certain result will b+ that the better 
sense of the better class of people will pre- 
vail over the ignorant fooleries of Kearney- 
ism. There have been a great many 
‘‘isms” in this world, and sometimes they 
have had a temporary success; yet, unless 
founded in truth and ab!e to stand the test 
of time and vindicate themselves by the 
results of experience, they have, in due 
season, taken their place among the ‘lost 
arts.” Such, as we anticipate, will be the 


finale of California Kearneyism. It will 


die on the soil of its birth by its own suc- 
cess. We, hence, see no occasion for the 
dolorous misgivings of the California 
paper, quoted in the outset of this article. 

Mr. Kearney has given notice that he de- 
signs at an early date to come East of the 
Rocky Mountains and enter upon a tour of 
general enlightenment among the people of 
the older states. Let him come. He has 
aright todoso. And all the people who 
choose to hear him or choose to adopt his 
notions have an equal right to consult their 
own pleasure on this subject. There are, 
undoubtedly, evils incidental to any organ- 
ization of society which it is possible to 
set up in this world, as there are to the 
mere fact of existence in the world. Nor 
can there be any question whether it is bu- 
mane and wise to remove or ameliorate 
these evils as much as possible, and 
to do so by constitutions and laws, 
when tbese are the proper agents. 
Yet it is an insult to the average sense 
and character of the American people 
to assume that they will essentially re- 
model their social institutions, and substi- 
tute thereior any type of Communism. The 
individual man is the unit of American s0- 
ciety; and the best arrangement that can be 
adopted for society, as a whole,and for each 
member thereof, is that which guarantees 
to the individual freedom of action and the 
protection of his rights, and leaves the dis 
tribution of property to regulate itself un- 
der the general law of individual effort, in 
dustry, and frugality. This 1s an equitable 
principle and nothing is more. certainly 
fixed in the average judgment of the Amer- 
iean people. We have no fear, not the 
slightest, that it will be uprooted in this 
country. 





THE AFRICAN COLONIZATION - 
SCHEME. 





WE have often and emphatically ex- 
pressed our views in condemnation of 
the scheme of African colonization, Great 
things have been claimed for it, and so 
well have its claims been set forth and so 
well is the Negro mind adapted to be cap- 
tivated by its splendid inducements that 
it has survived the demonstration of its im- 
practicability and inexpediency longer than 
such chimeras usually do. 
months since the press of South Carolina 
was filled with accounts of how the colored 
people in that and other states, weary of 
their fight against starvation and de. 
spairing of improving their condition 
in America, had begun to turn their 
eyes longingly toward Africa. They 
had enjoyed for a brief period the 
rare satisfaction of governing not 
only themselves, but their late masters; 
and whetber their attempt was or was not 
a failure, in the judgment of the country, 
they’ did not care to know. It is very 
likely that, like Sancho Panza, they soon 
found that the duties of government were 
both difficult and responsible; but, unlike 
that personage, they were not desirous of 
laying them down, They found, at the 
close of the war their wildest dreams ful- 
filled and considered the’ hour of such 
extraordinary triumph more than a com- 
pensation for long years of bitter servi- 
tude. When the time came, which every- 
body knew must come, when the ex-slaves 
of the South had to yield to the superior 


It is not many’ 





iatelligence and governing ability of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, it seemed to them that 
withthe reins of government theylost almost 
everything else except the unromantic and 
uncoveted right to labor for their own sup- 
port. To the Negroes who were thus 
brought face to face witb the realities of a 
life free, but inevitably inferior, the scheme 
of a republic in Africa, in which they 
would be free from the interference of 
white men in governmental affairs, and 
free, also, from hard, unremitting, and un- 
productive labor, was particularly accept- 
able. 

The Negroes are much like children— 
credulous, easily persuaded, improvident, 
careless of the future, and unable to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages of any 
proposal made to them; and it is not 
strange that when the ship ‘“‘Azor” sailed 
from a South Carolina port for Liberia the 
passenger-list should have been filled, and 
that there should be strife and entreaty for 
passages which could not be granted. But 
when the ship reached its destination there 
was plenty of room. The large company 
which sailed from Charleston,amid so much 
excitement and animated with such high 
hopes, had been decimated by ship fever, 
and the living, weak and homesick, 
stepped ashore to face the perils 
of an unhealthy climate and ‘the 
prospect of earning two dollars a week, 
if able to work at all. It was not a cheer- 
ful prospect for them, and the report of 
the expedition and its results is likely to 
cool or cure the fever of African coloniza- 
tion in the South. 

One of the chief objects for which the 
colony of Liberia was founded was the 
return of slaves surreptitiously imported; 
and so far the Government of the United 
States co-operated with the Colonization 
Society, expending a considerable sum of 
money for the purpose. When this im- 
portation ceased entirely, the chief reason 
for the existence of the Society was re- 
moved; but it continues to send out emi- 
grants, though we do not hear that it is 
pressing the scheme on the Negroes. The 
‘‘Azor” did not sail under its auspices 
and we are glad to learn that it had nothing 
to do with the expedition. It confines it- 
self, if we are not at fault, to sending out 
such emigrants as apply to it, paying half 
the expenses of the passage and providing 
food and lodging for six months after their 
arrival in Liberia. But it is well that the 
Negroes should learn all the facts before 
quitting this country. Ex-United States 
Minister Turner says the scheme of colon- 
izing Africa from the Southern States is 
‘fone of the greatest frauds of the cen- 
tury.”” His Jauguage is too strong; but the 
facts he gives show that it isan impracti- 
cable scheme, as we have already called 
it. With labor at $2 » week and with flour 
from $14 to $19 a barrel and calico 35 cents 
a yard, the ex-slave could not expect to be- 
come rich very soon. Then there is the 
fact of the unhealthy climate. There is 
no room for doubt as to its fatality on the 
coast. The average life of white men 
there for the last forty years has been 34¢ 
years, and it must not be supposed that the 
Freedman, because he is black, will run no 
such risk. He has been acclimated here; 
he has not been there; and to become 
adapted to the change he must brave the 
same dangers that the white man does. 
Is it worth while for him twice to put his 
life in such imminent peril for the delusive 
prospect of improving his condi- 
tion? 

Besides and beyond these considerations, 
the Negro is wanted in this country. He 
is doing better here and has in every way 
better prospects than he could do or have 
in Liberia. His Jabor is indi-pensable in 
the hot climate of the South, and he is sur- 
rounded with associations and influences 
here which could not reach him in Africa, 
He needs improvement and education, 
which he would bardly get or desire if left 
to himself in a far-off country. Our 
churches are helping him to the extent of 
their ability and lack no encouragement 
in their labor of love. 

There is just as much reason for found- 
ing from this country a colony of Chinese 
in Tnibet as there is for sending blacks who 
never saw Africa—neither they nor their 
fathers—to Liberia, and we hope to see an 
end of the movement. 
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Gditorial Hotes, 


THE patriotle citizens of Woodstock Hill 
have not got over the good old habit of cele- 
brating Independence day with fireworks, 
music, reading the old Declaration, aud 
speeches from eminent citizens. On the day 
whose date Tok INC EPENDENT is proud to 
carry this week there will be one of the fioert 
celebrations that even Woodstock has ever 
seen, and the whole day will be given to fes- 
tivity and eloquence, Therg will be serious 
topics considered, well worthy of the 
thought of all patriots everywhere; sud we 
shall publish, in honor of the day, a full 
account of the occasion, with the speeches 
uvabbreviated—an extra large edition of the 
paper being printed. In the morning the 
H on. Gilbert W. Phillips, of Putnam, who will 
preside, will make the opening address. Ed- 
ward R. Johos, Esq., of New York City and 
class poet of Yale College in ’73, will read a 
poem. Hon, Hagh MeCalloch will speak on 
the present “ Financial and Busivess Interests 
of the Country.’’ Hon. B. G. Northrop, of 
Hartford, will deliver an address on ‘ Village 
Improvements.’ In the afternoon Hon. Neal 
Dow, of Portland Maine, will speak on ‘80 
cialism and lotemperance’'; Dr. Rufus W. 
Clark, of Albany, N. Y., on ‘* The Power of the 
Sunday-school at Home and A»road’’; Hon. 
William E. Dodge, of New York City, on 
“Commerce and Trade”; William Lloyd Gar. 
rixon, of Boston, Mass., ‘‘Our Republican Ex- 
periment’; Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., of New 
York,ou “Religion Among the Masses—the True 
Basis of National Prosperity”; John C. Fremong 
on a subject not yet announced ; and Bishop 
Gilbert Haven will send an address, woich will 
be read, he being detained by an effort to have 
a Union celebration in Atlauta on the same 
day. Roselaud Park is vow in admirable con- 
dition, and has been made oue of the most 
beautiful parke in the couvtry. We wish that 
similar celebrations Were more wuumerous 
throughout the country. Educatiouin patriot- 
ism is still needed. 





WHILE the English press is divided in opin 
jon as to the success of Lord Beaconstield at 
Berlin, there is no uncertaioty felt at Constan 
tinople ov the subject. If the noble Earl went 
to the Congress as the friend of Turkey, to 
protect it from dismemberment, the Turks 
caunot understand how he cao claim to have 
gained any triumph. So far from considering 
that better terms have been secured for them 
than those offered at the Constantinople Con- 
ference, they loudly proclaim their preference 
for the San Stefano Treaty. They lose more 
by the ** concessions’’ of Russia at the Con- 
gress than by the exactions of Russia fresh 
from victory at San Stefano. They have rea 
son to complain, these Turks, of being very 
badly treated by England. Neither first nor 
last has the latter’s professed friendship done 
them any good. Beaconsfield went to work 
with so much energy to get a fleet into the 
Bosphorus, to bring soldiers from India, and to 
get ready for war that the Turks felt sure they 
would soon be free from Russia’s grasp; but 
now they know that he was only playing at war 
to frighten Rusela and impress the world with 
the wisdom and splendor of his statesmanship, 
and that he would be willing to go home with 
the smallest excuse for wearing a tremendous 
featherin hiscap. Well, if he shall be made a 
duke, as The Spectator understands certain 
honors paid to him at Berlin to foreshadow, 
he will have something he has long coveted, 
aud can dispense with the applause for which 
he bas been working so hard. The fact that 
he has made an empress and a duke will be 
something to rejoice over during the rest of 
his days. 


Vue Democrats in the House of Represent- 
atives, under the lead of Mr. Clarkson N, Pot- 
ter, started off with a great flourish of trum- 
pets, charging ex-Governor Noyes and Secreta- 
ry Sherman with participation in alleged elec- 
tion frauds, whereby Mr. Tilden was cheated 
out of the presidential office and the people 
robbed of the President of their choice. Mr. 
Noyes was charged with such fraud in respect 
to the election in Florida. List week the Pot- 
ter Committee examined Mr. Noyes and McLio, 
the member of the canvassing board, whom 
he is alleged to have bribed. The testimony 
shows that there is not and never was the 
slightest truth in the charge, and that, there- 
fore, it is a base slander. Mr. Noyes swears 
explicitly that he never was cognizant of any 
frauds in that state, that he did not advise or 
consent to their perpetration, and that he 
made no promises to McLin or anybody else as 
a reward for falsifying the votes of the people. 
McLin confirms this testimony, so far as he 
himself is concerned. The case in respect to 
Mr. Noyes is a complete break-down ; and un- 
less the Committee can fish up some evidence 
that will entirely change its present aspects, 
they must in their report entirely exculpate 
Mr. Noyes from any complicity with any sort 
of election frauds. And as yet the case is no 


better in respect to Secretary Sherman, Both 
of these gentlemen were named in the Potter 
preamble and resolution, and in respect to 
them not a particle of reliable evidence show- 
ing guilt has been presented. 

Tue Democrats of Ohio and the Republicans 
of Illinois last week held state conventions. 
Both conventions are spoken of as large and 
enthusiastic. The Democrats in their plat- 
form affirmed nearly all the principles of the 
Greenbackers and the National Labor Party, 
while the Republicans of Illinois failed to take 
a bold stand in favor of sound financial doc- 
trines. The former made a distinct bid for 
the votes of all the tribes of paiper-money 
men ;and the latter tried to avoid, as far as 
possible, giving them any offense. The Dem- 
ocratic party has had no settled principles for 
the last twenty years, with the single excep- 
tion of the purpose of getting into power. 
Avything for success has been its motto; and, 
hence, its attitude in respect to the inflation 
heresy is not at all surprising. Before the next 
presidential election it will be the inflation 
party, pure and simple, as it wasin 1868 the 
repudiation party. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, have professed to be the party 
of principles, and as a party they are com- 
mitted to sound doctrines in respect to finance. 
They can now make bo greater mistake than 
to give forth uncertain sounds on this subject, 
or attempt to palm off upon the people any 
half-way or ambiguous utterances. Any effort 
on their part to make concessions to financial 
heresies will cost them more votes than it will 
win. Good policy dictates that they should 
muke a square issue with Democracy and fight 
for the truth to which they are committed. 





Tue Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and Messenger, 
referriug to the possibility and expressing the 
hope that the Fourteenth Amendment may 
hereafter be sv modified as to permit the South- 
ern people to be paid for the loss of their slave 
property, says : 

“We cannot but indulge the hope that when 

we have helped to extinguish the public debt 
and time has bealed the gaping wounds of the 
past, when reatou and brotherly love shall 
have fully regained the ascendency over prej- 
udice and hate, even though it shall be in the 
Lext geveration, a brave aud hovorable people 
of the same blood and lineage will see to it 
that the value of our property in slaves shall 
be returned to those from whom it was wrong- 
fully wrested. 1t will du no harm to keep this 
question before the peuple, that they may pre- 
serve the records and proper memoranda of 
their former slaves, n the event that a returh- 
ing sense of justice on the part of the Federal 
Government may compensate them, at least in 
part, for the loss of tuis portion of their right- 
ful property.” 
What the Telegraph and Messenger suggests is 
certainly among the possibilities, and should 
the future South be of the same mind as the 
present one it would doubtless favorthe idea ; 
but when three-quarters of the American 
States vote to repeal or change the Fourteenth 
Amendment for this purpose then look out for 
the age of miracles. The probability is so dis- 
tant that it will hardly be worth while to spend 
avy time in keeping the ‘‘ question before the 
people,’”? especially when there are 80 many 
other things that need their attention. 


Must not the debts of a king or, at least, of 
a prince or a viceroy be paid? Of course, they 
must, and, therefore, it is not an unbeard-of 
thing for a parliament to appropriate money 
for this purpose, and King Humbert has done 
well to pay his father’s debts. But it is very 
hard to compel a ruler to pay his own debts ; at 
least, so the creditors of the Khedive of Egypt 
have found it. But they hove tried it, and we 
hear with surprise that the judgments of the 
courts are being enforced against His High- 
ness, 80 that be has actually, it is said, be- 
gun to reduce expenses, and has cut off a 
ballet dancer or two and has foregone other 
extravagances. But the most astonishing 
piece of virtue reported was his sale of his 
favorite palace, the Ramleh, for the sum of 
three hundred thousand Egyptian pounds, 
which ought to go a good way toward reliev- 
ing his patient creditors, who have been s0 
long assured that they would be paid just as 
soon as His Highness could realize on his prop- 
erty, consisting of forty palaces and nine hun- 
dred thousand acres of land. With all this 
property, their claims seem safe enough, as 
the civil code in force declares that his credit- 
ors might, failing reimbursement in cash, at- 
¢tach his property under judgment of Euro- 
pean tribunals. This sale of the Ramleh Pal- 
ace—so runs the deed of transfer—‘‘is a bona 
fide and legal purchase.”” It is *‘ effective, un- 
doubted, operative, good, for full considera- 
tion, and equitable, free from mortgage, debt, 
or recourse, ver open to misuaderstanding, ex- 
cuse, or pretext of avoidance on the part of 
the contracting parties.’ Happy creditors ! 
But who are the wealthy buyers? Who but the 
Khedive’s first wife, the Priucess Chora; his 
second wife, the Princess Hanem ; and his third 
wife, the Princess Gachem Akat. Fortunate 
wives, that have been able to save 60 large a 





sum, and who are now willing to expend it for 





the relief of their several fractions of a lord! 
But, generous as they are, His Excellency is too 
generous to accept their purchase money. 
Like Joseph, he returns it in their sacques. 
Their kind husbaod has had filed “a true 
legal, voluntary declaration” to the effect that 
these admirable ladies, the glory of their spe- 
cies, are forever released from the payment of 
this large sum; and the palace is turned over to 
them without the transfer of a piastre. Such 
conjugal felicity is most beautifal. We hope 
the creditors will be edified thereby. 

WHEN a presbytery elects its commissioners 
to go to General Assembly, and they do their 
duty with confessed conscientiousness, itis, to 
say the very least, not exactly courteous to call 
them to account and censure them for their 
votes. Yet this is what the Presbytery of 
Chester has done in the case of the Rev. W. W. 
Totheroh, who was guilty of the offense of not 
believing that the Rev. John Miller was as her- 
etica] as al] but twenty of the Assembly—who 
were willing to vote—believed bim to be. He 
was one of the three who voted to sustain the 
appeal from the Synod ; and at the next meet- 
iog of the Presbytery that fasnous champion of 
‘rantism,’? as some of the Baptists call the 
practice of sprinkling in baptism—J. W. Dale, 
D.D., and one or two others brought forward a 
motion of censure upon their commissioner. 
There was a long discussion, in which it was 
elicited that people in Philadelphia were look- 
ing to see what the Chester Presbytery would 
do about it. Finally the severer motion of 
censure did not prevail; but another was 
adopted, to the effect that the vote,of the 
commissioner in the Miller case, “ which it is 
understood was based on technicalities,” is not 
approved, This motion prevailed by no means 
uuapnimously. We have vot beard that either 
of the other two mev who voted with Mr, 
Totheroh has been assailed by bis presbytery. 
They are both from New York, ove from this 
city, and we presume tbat their presbyteries 
will not think that it is any of their business 
to inquire into their votes. If ever a man is 
acting under privilege, it is when he votes as 
juror in a trial for acquittal or conviction. 


Wueruen the * persons ia Poiladelpbia who 
were looking to see what the Presbytery of 
Chester would do with its commissioner who 
voted to sustain Mr. Miller’s appeal were edi- 
tors ornot we bave no means cf knowing. This 
we do know, that-the editor of The Presbyterian 
Journal, of Philadelphia, bas done what he 
could through his paper to put under the ban 
the ‘three’? and the ‘*seventeen’’ who voted 
“to sustain in part.’? He directly imp.gns 
their intelligence or their orthodoxy in the fol- 
lowing strong language : 


“We were gricved to find cven so small a 

pumber in our highest judicatory willing to 
east their votes in favor of a man whose theo- 
logical views are 8o indisputably antagonistic 
to the Bible and the Standards of our Church, 
@nd who has since, as already stated, even 
avowed that ‘the ‘Trinity is a superstition.’ 
If these members listened to the evidence and 
the argument in the case, it was far feom cred- 
itable either to their intelligence or ortho- 
doxy that they voted as they did; and if they 
did not listen to the evidence they should have 
some good reasons for beiog unfaithful to duty 
as judges in a court of Jesus Christ, or they 
shouid have availed themselves of the non 
liquet privilege, which is always granted woen 
there is an excusable unpreparedness to ex- 
press an opinion.” 
We remember very well the motives brought to 
bear in the Synod to secure the silence of those 
meb who believed that Mr. Miller should not be 
condemned. To us it seems contemptible, and 
an appeal to cowardice to stifle one’s con- 
science, to ask a commissioner to withhold his 
vote when he bas an honest opinion, Yet this 
is the way that the uoblushing Presbyterian 
Journal bids him He to the Lord and to his own 
soul: 

“Jt sometimes happens that fervent and 
pathetic appeals by persons charged with 
heresy or evil practices catch the sympathy of 
those who sitin judgment on such charges, and 
lead them to leniency at the expense of a just 
regard for truth aud righteousness. The men, 
however, who are susceptible of such influ- 
ence should by all means ask to be excused 
from voting; or, better still, should not be 
sent to a judicatory where the things pertain- 
ing to Gou’s glory and man’s duty and destiay 
are to receive their final earthly adjudication.” 
Any man who could so grossly misapprehend 
the duty of a juror in a judicial case, and who 
does not hesitate to charge men with hetero- 
doxy who vote as jurors according to their con- 
science, is none tov good to stir up the presby 
teries to ostracise the man with whose act he 
is displeased. 


It is a pity that the Rev. W. C. McCune was 
not inthe Pittsburgh General Assembly, and 
able to defend himself against the false state- 
ments made about him. He was not directly 
on trial, having left the Presbyterian denom- 
ination, and the members of the Cincinnati 
Synod did vot seem anxious to defend even 
themselves very earnestly. Perhaps they did 
not care very much what the General Assembly 
might say about them. Mr. McCune bas pub- 
lished a letter, in which he has completely dis- 





proved statements made about him in pre- 
senting their appeal, by Dr. Skinner and Dr. 
West. Dr. Skinner said that Mr. McCune 
“had eaid that creeds and confessions of 
faith are sinful.’? This he disproves by quot- 
ing what he did say, and, further, by reference 
to the three-page creed of the Evangelical 
Ministerial Association of Cincinnati, for 
which he, as chairman of the committee which 
framed it, was especially responsible. The 
charge of Dr. West that be teaches that the 
Bible is a fallible book he then disproves, and 
shows how uovreasonable it is that a synod 
should be condemned for endorsing a man 
who can to day subscribe in good faith to the 
system of doctrine taught in the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith as it has been carefully ex- 
pressed in detail by Dr. Hodge. As he says, 
the specifications that were important were not 
true, and those that were true were, as Dr. 
Morris said, mere “chaff.” The Interior is 
right in representing him as much misappre- 
hended and unjustly treated by the Assembly. 


WE caunot blame the Presbytery of Troy for 
being jealous for the faith ; and, if they believe 
the endless continuance of sin and the finality 
of probation here are ductripes essential to the 
integrity. of the Evangelical system, they 
could not do otherwise than to take action in 
the case of one of their number, Dr. George 
N. Webber, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Troy, N. Y., who preached and pub- 
lished last winter three discourses, under the 
title of ‘Future Punishment,” in which he 
argued that the doctrine that death in every 
case puts an end to probation is neitber scrip- 
tural nor reasonable. The Presbytery passed 
a minute on the subject, expressing their ‘‘sur- 
prise and great grief” at the appearance of 
these sermons und an “ utter want of sympathy 
with their peculiar views.’’ This, we say, is, 
of course, proper for them to do, if they feel 
that the doctrine a3 generally beld is a vital 
ove. But we fail tu see why, if vital, a 
good deal more should not be done. 
Still it is pleasant and satisfactory to see 
merely a verbal protest and the virtual recug- 
nition of the fact that what is spoken of ug 
vital doctrine is not so vital as to nake the one 
who denies it unfit to preach the Gospel ard 
undeserving of fraternal recognition as a youd 
Presbyterian ministerial brother. The Presby- 
teriun, from which we learn the facts viven 
above, exults over the act of the presbytery 
under the caption ‘‘ Defection Rebuked.” But 
it is a very unChristlike act to brand that man 
with defection from the Gospel who believes 
that God sent his only begotten Son into the 
world to save sinners by his life and his death, 
and who is working hard to reconcile men 
unto God. But perhaps it is ‘“ defection” 
from some human standard that our contem- 
porary is worrsing about. But that is of little 
consequence, 





HERE is a historical correction ; 
e 
‘**To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT’ : 


“ Dear Sir:—{on the ‘Woman’s Letter from 
Washington,’ June 13th, which I read with 
great pleasure, 1 found this : ‘ After one hund- 
red years tardy Massachusetts set up in the 
valley of the Conneeticut a statue to Hannah 
Duston.’ I write to vindicate history. Mas- 
sachusetts did not set up the statue and it is 
not in the valley of the Connecticut. The statue 
was built by individual subscription, under 
the lead of Rob’t B. Caverly, of Lowell, a na- 
tive of New Hampshire ; and of the names of 
the donors on the stone sixteen are from New 
Hampabire and six from Massachusetts. 

“Of course, it was a slip of the pen that 
wrote ‘the valley of the Connecticut,’ instead 
of ‘ the valley of the Merrimack,’ as it should 
be ; for the monument stands on the very spot 
in Concord where the heroic deed was done. 
One more correction. The name should be 
spelled Duston, instead of ‘Dustan,’ ac- 
cerding to the oldest and most reliable 
records. 

“T write this because Mary Clemmer has so 
many readers in all parts of the country who 
will accept her statement as authority and 
have not the means of discoveriug the mistake, 
and 80 a great wrong will be done to history. 
Hoping you will give to your readers the ben- 
efit of this correction, I am yours truly 

“ELL. C. 

““ConcoRD, N. H., June 27th, 1878.” 


In the event of a division of the Church of 
the United Brethren ion Christ, on account of 
the enforcement of an extremely stringent law 
agaiost membership in secret societies, the 
action of the recent convention of the oppo- 
nents of the law at Dayton offers a possibility 
of avoiding the creation of a new sect. The 
convention favored a proposal of organic union 
with the Evangelical Association, a large 
Methodistic body, closely resembling the 
Cburch of the United Brethren io Christ. In 
the Evangelical Association the seceders would 
not be troubled with an undiscriminating anti- 
secret-society law. We trust, however, that it is 
the honorable intention of the agitators to stay 
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' in the Church as long as they can, and do their 
“utmost to have an uowise and injurious law 


modified, at least. It seems to us that the de- 
mands which they make are reasonable, and the 
next General Covference will make a great mis- 
take if it refuses to Jisten to them. Both the 
Church of the United Brethren and the Evan- 
gelical Association are large and flourishing 
bodies, with a modified episcopacy, and are 
doing the Lord’s work among the German 
population. 





TuE United States District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas has recently had 
occasion to define the legal status of the In- 
dians in this country with reference to their 
relation tou the United States Government. 
The case was that of an Indian charged with 
murder in tbe Indian Territory, whose release 
on habeas corpus was claimed, on the ground 
that the court had no jurisdiction to try him. 
The doctrine laid down by the court, as stated 
in the Albany Law Journal, was the following : 

“The court held that Indians who maintain 

their tribal relations are the subjects of an 
independent government, and, as such, not in 
the jurisdiction of the United States. The 
Indian trioes are treated as sovereign commu- 
nities ; but when the members of a tribe scat- 
ter themselves among citizens of the United 
States they become merged with the people, 
owe complete allegiance to the Government, 
and are entitled to equality with other citizens, 
When there is offsprivg from a union between 
an Indian living with nis or her people iu the 
tribal relation and a citizen of this country, 
the status of such offspring is that of the 
father,’’ 
This is according to repeated decisions made 
by the courts of the United States. The In- 
dian tribes are, for municipal and treaty pur- 
poses, ‘sovereign communities,” enacting 
and executing their own laws among their 
own members. The tribal Indian is, hence, 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and can become so subject only by 
being separated from bis tribe and living 
among the people of the United States. He 
has a right thus to separate himself; and if he 
does 80, then, but not otherwise, the laws of 
tbe United States operate upon bim. The 
doctrine Jaid down by the court rebukes the 
theory of those who, on the pretense of secur- 
ing citizenship for the Indian, would by vio- 
lence and force sweep away all his rights in 
the tribal relations. ; 


TuE Hon. William E. Dodge, of this city, 
who was married io 1528 aud has seen more 
than threescore years and ten of life, last week 
celebrated at Tarrytown, the place of his sum- 
mer residence, the fiftieth anniversary of his 
married life. Several hundreds of his friends 
in this city and elsewhere visited him on the 
occasion and extended to him their congrat- 
ulations. Gathered around him were seven 
sons and nine of bis fourteen grandchildren; 
and four of the peisons were present who wit- 
nessed the marriage ceremony, fifty years ago. 
The poet Stedman prepared and read a beauti- 
fulhymu. Mr. Dodge himself, in a brief and 
appropriate manner, addressed the company, 
telling the story of his married life and ad- 
verting to many of the changes which had 
occurred in this city during that time. Not 
many men who have lived so long have, on the 
whole, made a better record, either in thé 
church or in the sphere of practical business 
life. The name of William E. Dodge is con- 
spicuous among the honored names in this city. 


Mr SAMUEL ANGIER CHACE, the defaulting 
treasurer of the Union Mills Company, at Fall 
River, having plead guilty to three of the 
counts in the indictment, the others belong 
withdrawn by the district attorney, cast him- 
self upon the clemency of the court and in- 
voked in his own behalf the mildest punish- 
ment which the law would allow. Judge 
Dewey, who did not agree with him as to the 
proper extent of the punishment, sentenced 
him to twelve years’ imprisonment in the state- 
prison at hard labor, with the exception of two 
days, which were. to be spent in solitary con- 
finement. The Judge remarked that the crime 
was one of the most dangerous to the general 
welfare of the community, and could be com- 
mitted only by persous holding high trusts, 
and, hence, that it was necessary to punish it 
with due severity, as the means of deterring 
others from the commission of similar offenses. 
The Judge is quite right in this logic. The pre- 
vious respectability and high social standing 
of acrimival ought not to weigh a feather in 
mitigating the penalty. Law and justice make 
no distinction between these gentlemen crim- 
inals and those of the ruder and harder type; 
and, if it were to discriminate between them, 
the latter would be the more fit objects for its 
compassion. 


....The editor of The Truth Seeker, an in- 
fidel paper, says he has received no proofs of 
the existence of God, and is consequently an 
unbeliever. He believes in the universe be- 
Cause he can see it ; but nobody has ever seen 
God. There is an old story of a Friend who 
was arguing this subject once with an unbe- 
lieving young man. The latter said he did not 
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believe in God, because he had never seen him, 
and he would not believe anything which 
could not beseen. Then followed this dia- 
logue: ‘*‘ Has theeever seen France?”? ‘‘ No.” 
* Does thee believe there is sucb a country ?”’ 
“I do, because there is plenty of contempor- 
ary testimony of its existence. My friends 
have seen it.” ‘‘Has thee ever geen thy 
brains?” ‘*No.” “ Have any of thy friends 
seen them?’ ‘‘No.’? ‘Does thee believe 
thee has any ?” 


....Somebody got up a silly story, which ran 
the round of the papers that, the Rev. Leonard 
W. Bacon left the Third Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh, which he bad been temporarily 
supplying, at the end of the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on account of some misunder- 
standing with the people. The fact is that he 
found that they were talking about calling him 
to the pastorate, and he retired, to leave them 
free to consider the subject. The call has 
now been givev, and we hope he will accept. 
It is a noble church, and he would prove him- 
self one of the ablest and most versatile min- 
isters in the Presbyterian pulpit. But we fail 
in the attempt to imagine Mr. Bacon as a Pres” 
byterian. The church, however, has much 
more a Christian than a Presbyterian reputa- 
tion. 


...-A new word which gives its name to a 
mvudern pious lunacy is ‘* Pyramidology.” 
The same unhealthy curiosity which makes an 
ignorant skeptic fool with ‘‘mediums’’ and 
“‘seances’”’ sets the credulous believer to 
searching for revelations of history and 
prophecy in the Pyramid of Cheops, or for an 
accurate chronology of the Lord’s coming in 
the Holy Scriptures. We say to our readers, 
if they are asked to count pyramid inches 
aod to measure in pyraruld galleries the ages 
from the creation of the world to the coming 
of Christ, or from his comiog tothe consum- 
mation of all things, that even to cousider the 
subject is a perversiou of the good sense 
which we trust their Maker has given them. 


....We are extremely pleased to hear that 
Dr. J. T. Duryea has returned for a few days, 
after a month’s rest in the Adirondacks, ap 
parently restored to hcalth. For years be had 
taken no summer vacation, and this summer 
he found his health so impaired that he was 
compelled to stup preaching and make up a 
part of the arrears of rest. We are very glad 
to learn that he has so far recuperated. He 
goes back immediately, and will remain through 
the entire summer, catching trout and bunting 
deer. Hereafter we hope he will take his 
anoual vacation, as every hardworked man, 
minister or layman, ought to do. 


....The new directory gives to Ciocinnati 
1,507 saloons, being 400 more than the number 
of gruceries. Four hundred more places to 
buy etuff to drink than to buy food to eat. 
These saloons sell not less than three million 
dollars of beer in each year, not to speak of 
stronger poisons. Cincinnati seems to be the 
hotbed of beer and communism. The best 
way to freeze out the latter would be to shut 
up the beer-shops. Our socialistic king is 
Justue Schwab, the saloon-keeper, whom 
Lieut.-Gov. Dorsheimer paid the visit of compli- 
ment to. We are not afraid that socialism will 
do any mischief in Maine. 

....“ Bishop Simpson, in the ‘Cyclopwdia of 
Methodism,’ says: ‘It is the order of the 
(Methodist) Courch that persons shal! be bap- 
tized before they shall be admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper or to full membership in the 
Church.’ {[f this be so, why snould any 


Methodist worry about Baptist close commun- 
ion ?’—Religious Herald, Richmond, . 


The Methodists do not deny ecclesiastical 
standing to those of their own number or of 
other denominations who do not observe this 
order. This is the difference between the 
Methodists and the Baptists. 


eeeeThe Rev. John C. Kimball writes us to 
argue that the Unitarian name is mot “ divi- 
sive,” por is its spirit and record. So be it. 
He tells us that the constitution of the National 
Conference allows the membership of Trin- 
itarians, as well as Unitarians. We are glad 
that this is so. We know this to be the fact, 
and we, nevertheless, regard the name and the 
temper of Unitarianiem as divisive; but the 
subject is not worth arguing at length. 


.»-eThe Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee remained in Washington after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress for consultation in regard to 
the fall campaign. The Committee propose 
ao active and earnest effort to secure the con- 
trol of the next House of Representatives. 
This, in a party aspect of the question, is the 
great point to be gained. The best way to 
gain it is to nominate good men and adopt 
sound principles. 

..-Alexander H. Stephens, Jast week, in a 
long speech at Augusta, Ga., explained to bis 
constituents his course in regard to the Potter 
investigation. He does not propose to be read 
out of the party by Democratic Bourbons, or 
follow the lead of revolutiovists, or bow to the 
dictation of a caucus. He will undoubtedly be 
overwhelmingly re-elected: We hope so, since 





he is one of the very best specimens of a Demo- 
crat. 

.... Talking about ‘‘ organic Christian union,” 
whatever that may be, The Interior says it has 
“no confidence in or desire forit.” ‘‘ There 
must be,” it continues, ‘‘a great deal less 
Devil and a great deal more Christ in the 
churches before it would be worth while to 
talk about it.” If the advent of organic 
Christian union is a sign of more Christ and 
less Devil, we part from The Interior. We are 
not on the Devil’s side. We have a desire for 
it. 


...-Collector Thomas and other custome 
house officers at Baltimore are reported as 
having violated the President’s order in regard 
to officeholders. If such is the fact, then the 
President should make an example of them 
at once, by promptly suspending every one of 
them from office. His order should be abro- 
gated or enforced. To do neither would make 
it a nuisance. 


. ..Senator Sargeant, of California, is said 
not to have been absent at a single roll-call of 
the Senate during its last session of eight 
months ; and, as is well known, Senator Sharon, 
ot Nevada, did not show his face in Washing 
ton for even an hour, The latter ought to be 
ashamed to draw any pay, and ought to be 
asbumed to hold the office which he so thorough- 
ly disbouors. 

....Ex-Governor Hendricks at first thought 
that he didn’t believe inthe Potter investiga- 
tion at all, and then he thought that he did 
believe in it, and now he thiuks that he has 
gove back to his first thought. He must not 
be surprised if the people think that he is 
somewhat given toa change in bis opinions. 
He will bardly dg for a President. 

«eee The Catho'ic leview catches us in a pal- 
pable mistake in confusing, in ao incident 
referred to iu ove of our departmente, Mary 
Magdalene with Mary tbe Mother of Jesus. 
But we would like to know by what good 
authority The Catholic Review, when on correc- 
tion bent, identifies Mary Magdalene with the 
Mary that was a sinner. 

.... The Examiner and Chronicle, speaking of 
the United Brethren in Christ, a Methodist, 
organization, tays ‘they are sometimes 
known as ‘ Plymouth Brethren,’ although they 
repudiate the title.” Now we should like to 
know when, where, and by whom such a con_ 
fusion of distinct bodies of Christians was 
ever made, 

..--Mr. Potter and his Democratic associates 
seem to have handed over the investigation 
busivess to General Butler. Hereafter, at least 
for the present, tue Committee should be called 
the Butler Committee, There is no telling where 
things will fetch up when General Batler be- 
comes the coachman. : 

....-A Methodist district ministerial assovia- 
tion met at Galesburg lately, and, after long 
discussion, agreed that the three-years’ limita- 
tioa of the pistorate ought to be abolished, 
so that the bishop might coutinue a minister 
one year or fifty in a pastorate, as his useful- 
ness should indicate. 


.-++President Seelye is the man to go to for 
an article oa college discipline. He told the 
Alumni last week that no student had been 
called before the faculty of Amherst College 
for misdemeanor during the past year. It is 
better to learn how a thing was done than how 
it was not done, 

-..-The late Mr. Rhinelander, of this city, 
left an estate estimated to be worth about fifty 
million dollars, which he placed in the hands 
of his executors, to be divided among his chil- 
dren, as they shall see fit. He was oneof the 
seven largest real-estate owners in the city. 

....The Supreme Court of Michigan has just 
decided a suit in favor of the laborers in one 
of the Lake Superior mines, and agalost the 
stockholders, of whom ex-Governor Tilden 
was one. The ex-Governor seems to have a 
good many lawsuits to worry him, 


...-Mr. Inskip, too, “‘ received a most unc- 
tious baptism for work during the Tabernacle 
meeting at Putnam, Conn.”” We know it, for 
he says so himself. Paul did not talk in tha: 
way; but then he never claimed to have be- 
come perfect. 

-e-eThe Methodist Protestant, of Baltimore, 
appears in a new dress, which it was time it 
should get, as it is now forty-eight years old 
and rather proud of itsage. It looks strong 
and handsome, as well as mature and wise. 


....We anticipate the ‘‘regret’’ with which 
The UVhristian Standard will this week apolo- 
gize for accidently omitting credit for Prof. 
Fisher’s third article on ‘‘ Gospel Miracle; ,”’ 
which it quotes from our columns. 

.-e-President Hayes says that his order to 
officeholders will be enforced; and as to its 
construction, he adopts the view stated by Sec- 
retary Schurz in his recent letter to one of the 
clerks in his department. 

...-S8ince the Democrats have disclaimed any 


intention of attacking the title of President 
Hayes, Mr. Dennis, of Florida, says that he 
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“ doesn’t see any use in runping a soap factory 
without making soap.” 


...-We wieh every woman in the country 
who loves freedom would help a little, at least, 
to raise the monument to the memory of Cor- 
nelia Chisolm, the girl-martyr of the ‘‘ Kemper 
County tragedy.” 


...-Happy, happy Herald and Presbyter! It 
has in its pigeon-holes, accepted and unexam- 
ined, ovly about one hundred poems. We 
wish we had no more. 


... Prof. Robertson Smith is to be given a 
breathing-spell before his next trial begins. He 
will have till September to prepare his de- 
fense. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














Wuils Dr. Price’s True Flavoring Ex- 
tracts are full measure, strong, and pure, 
other extracts are short nearly one-balf 
what they are said to contain. Bottles 
made to look large. 





ERIE CHAIR COMPANY. 





Tue Excelsior Sleeping Coach of Erie, 
Pa., is now manufacturing a baby carriage 
that deserves to be in every home in the 
country. In fact, the Company are already 
sending carriages to most of the states, 
and as their merits become known the or- 
ders are increasing. The price is so low 
that many think the carriage must be in- 
ferior in quality; but we can assure all 
such that from personul observation we can 
safely pronounce the carriage to be firs, 
class in every respect and the price asked 
to be remarkably low. We have examined 
their carriages, and found them to be ex- 
uctly as represented in the descriptive cir- 
culars that are sent out to all applicants. 
Following is 2 sample of many letters re- 
ceived by the Company: 

‘““AKRON, On10, June 4th, 1878. 
“ERIE CHAIR Company, Erie, Pa.: 

‘** Gentlemen:—The Excelsior Sleeping 
Coacn shipped us last week has arrived all 
right. e bad examined the various 
styles upon the market, and are very glad 
we decided upon yours. In fact, it exceeds 
in every particular our utmost expecta- 
tions and is » ‘perfect beauty ’—the 
workmanship, style, and finish being com- 
plete. My wife is so well pleased with it 
Uhat she says she cannot find adjectives to 
do it justice. We siall take pleasure in 
recommending the Sleeping Coach to such 
of our friends as may wish an article of the 
kind. Very truly yours, 

“A, L. Conaer.” 

[Mr. Conger is the vice-pres. of the Whit- 
man & Barnes M’f’g Co., Akron, O.] 





A BOSTON HOTEL. 


ALTHOUGH the Hotel Brunswick, of Bos- 
ton, has only been established for two or 
three years, it has earned for itself a national 
reputation. The house was such a tbor- 
ough success from the start that the 
proprietor, Col. Wolcott, was obliged to 
build a large addition last year. The 
President of the United States stopped at the 
Brunswick a year ago. The General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church likewise 
made this Hotel their headquarters last fall. 
Thecelebrated Whittier Dinner was given at 
the Brunswick. In fact, the Brunswick is 
a rendezvous for all the celebrated people 
that come to Boston. The location of the 
Hotel is superb, the cuisine is excellent, 
and in all its appointments the house is not 
surpassed by a single hotel in New England. 





LELAND'S OCEAN HOTEL, LONG 
BRANCH. 


Or all the great watering-place hotels 
Leland’s Mammoth Ocean Hotel takes the 
leading place. It is a small city in itself, 
with its countless gas-jets, its hundreds of 
rooms and suits, and thousands of guests. 
The piazzas are over one mile in length. 
The grounds are beautifully ornamented 
and resemble a glimpse of Central Park. 
The rates are reduced very Jow this season, 
and it is said everywhere that the best 
accommodation at the lowest prices are to 
be found at the Ocean Hotel. 





‘*THEeE Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston, The finest hotel in 
the world. 
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THE SEASON AT SARATOGA. 





HOTELS IN READINESS.—A LIVELY SUM- 
MER EXPECTED. 


SARATOGA, June 28th, 1878. 

THERE is nothing new to tell of Sarato- 
ga, for what American does not know, of 
his own experience or from the lips of 
others, of the beanties, the follies, and the 
pleasures of life at this most popular of 
all great watering-places. It is sufficient, 
then, to impirt some general imformation 
regarding the arrivals of visitors and the 
plans adopted by the leading bostelries for 
their accommodation. 

If it is the tourist’s maiden visit to Sara- 
toga, the first thing that attracts his eye 
from the car and gives him an idea of the 
attractions of the place is the magnificent 
grounds and the towering grandeur of the 
United States Hotel. No other public house 
in the world covers so much space or is so 
exceedingly well proportioned as to make 
the nine hundred and seventeen rooms of 
equal comfort to guests, 

[' constitutes one continuous line of 
buildings, six stories high and over fifteen 
hundred feet in length, covering and in- 
closing some seven acres of vround, in the 


form of an irregular pentigon, All the 
inner appointments are simp'y superb, and 
wherever the eye rests it is feasted by one 
grand displiy of elegince and good taste, 
In the high! of the season the United 
States Hotel is the cen'er of attraction, for 
within its delightful precincts and upon 
its broad piazzas the finest music is dis 
coursed to hundreds of guests, among 
whom can be counted some of the most 
prominent men of the country. It is bere 
that Wm. H. Vanderbilt is wont to enjoy 
his days of summer recreation, and where 
early this season the following families 
have engaged quarters: Nicholas Scbiskin, 
the Russian minister, and wife; Sehor Don 
Antonio Mantilla de los Rias, the Spanish 
minister, and Mme. Mantilla; A. R. Van 
Nest and family; Gov. Morgan and family; 
Dr. Grey; Geo. Biss and family; Joshua 
Lippincott and family; J. 8. T. Stranahan, 
of Brooklyn, and family; Wm. Calhoun 
and family; J. S Read; Admiral Living 
ston; and many Others. On July 6th 200 
teachers und clergymen will be accommo 
dated at the States, who will come under 
the auspices of Dr. A. Ordway, remaining 
two days. And rooms have been engaged 
for four days, from September 17th, for 
200 delegutes of the Unitarian Confer 
ence. Clara Louise Kellogg and her 
mother will visit the States in August 
The house is under the same management 
as last year, though the style of the firm is 
slightly altered, to West, Tompkins, Gage 
& Co 


tions during the season 


. und there will be no end to attrac 


The Clarendon opened its hospitable 


doors on the Ist of June, as is its custom, 
and Mr. Leland does not expect that all his 
guests will forsake him for the Paris Ex 
hibition. In fact, it is claimed that the 
show ou the other side will detract in no 
way from the receipts here, as many of 
those who have sailed for Europe have en- 
gaged rooms for August and it is expected 
that very few of the regular visitors will 
absent themselves for the entire summer. 

The Clarendon looks as cosy as ever, and 
the house is as white and the blinds as 
green as paint can make them Many of 
the rooms are already occupied, and the 
tariff established by Mr. Leland for tran 
sients—of $2 50 per day for June, $3.50 for 
July, and $4 during August—will do much 
toward attracting quests to this popular re 
sort. Familes and persons staying any 
length of time will retcive a considerable 
reduction from these rates, and ‘in allow 
ance will be made for every floor in pro 
portion to its altitude from the street, 

The season will, no doubt, be a brilliant 
one, in anticipation of the Bankers’ Con 
vention, to be held on the 7th, Sith, and 
$th of August; a grand series of Scottish 
games, to take place on the 5th of that 
month ; and the eighth biennial meeting of 
the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian churches, beginning on 
Tuesday, Sept. 2ist, at which Geo. Wm. 
Curtis will preside and a distinguished 
gathering is expected. 

The Troy Line of steamers, pier 49 N. 
R., havea boat leaving New York every 
night (Sundays included), at 6 p. m., which 





connects with the early morning trains for 
Saratoga. The ‘City of Troy” and 
‘‘Saratoga ” are first-class boats in every 
respect and have superior accommoda- 
tions. 





DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY. 





Tue first mortgage 40-year 7-per-cent 
bonds of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company are meeting with a very encour- 
aging sale. Considering the increased 
business of the road since Jan. 1st over the 
corresponding period last year, the results 
of the sale of these bonds are not to be 
wondered at. We quote from an English 
paper, which speaks as follows of the meet- 
ing of the Company that tool place last 
month : 


“The annual meeting of the stockhold 
ers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, beld in New York, on the 14th 
inst., was largely attended. John W. FI- 
lis, of the Third Nationa! Bank, questioned 
President Dickson as to the financial con- 
dition and prospects of the Company. He 
first asked what the sales of coal were this 
year, as compared with the same period in 
1877; and Mr Dickson replied that the pro- 
duction was 35,000 tons less and the sales 
were 70,000 tons less than last vear. Mr. 
Dickson,in response to anumher of addition- 
al questions by Mr. Ellis. answered substan- 
tially as follows : The present price of coal, 
as compared with the lowest price of last 
year, is more than $1 per ton higher. The 
estimate production of the Com pany for 1878 
under the present arrangement with other 
companies is about 2,200,000 tons. Others 
estimate it higher, and many as high as 
2,500 000 tons. For the three months end- 
ing April 1st the net earnings of tue rail- 
roads, independent of the coal business. 
show an increase of sbout $95,000 over last 
year. The profits on coal, if the present 
prices are continued, together with the prof- 
its on the railroad business and the income 
from investments, will pay all fixed charges 
and about $500,000 profit on the stock, 
It is cxpected, however, that the price of 
coal will be further advanced 50 cents a 
ton during the year; and,if the advanced 
price is maintained, it will produce to the 
stockholeers from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000 
net, or say from 5 to 6 per cent. on the 
capital stock—or a much larger sum, if the 
condition of the market will permit the 
Company to produce 2,500,000 tons of 
coal, The Company has increased its in 
terest-bearing debt about $280,000 since 
the former combination was dissolved, in 
1876. At present prices it is making over 
30 cents a ton on coal, after paying fixed 
charges. ‘The new road through the 
Hoosac Tunnel will give it direct communi- 
cation with Boston. The Erie Railway 
Company is laving a third rail west from 
Binghamton, which will give it through 
connec'ion, The entire output of coal of 
all the companies for this vear is estimated 
at from 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons.” 








THE AIR-LINE RAILROAD 

IN traveling from Washington to Boston, 
passengers ¢9% over the Boston and New 
York Air-Line Railrosd, which extends 
from New Haven to Willimantic, Conn., 
and forms a most important portion of a 
close connecting link between Boston and 
New York. A large portion of the road is 
supplied with steel rails, and the equipment 
is first-class, the cars being built by the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. This line is 
twenty-three miles shorter than any other 
route between Boston and New York. The 
scenery along the road is grand and there 
is scarcely any dust. There are some beau 
tiful locations on the line for summer resi- 
dences, particularly about Cobalt and East 
Hampton, where a superb view of the Con- 
necticut River is obtained. The bridge 
over the Connecticut River at Middletown 
is fifty per cent. stronger than any other 
bridge of tbe kind in the country and cost 
over $500,000 This line opens up anew 
country and gives additional accommoda- 
tion to New England, by bringing it closer 
to New York. 





COMMUNION WINE. 





Tne Grane Crop of A. Speer’s Vineyards 
in New Jersey promise this year to be one- 
third more than any previous year. His 
vineyards in New Jersey and the products 
from the grapes he purchases have enabled 
bim to keep a stock four years shead, 
None sold less than four years old. It has 
become a popular evening wine among the 
best families in New York and for com- 
munion purposes. Salesroom 34 Warren 
Street, New York. 





Hats appear always to have been jndicea- 
tive of the rank and character of the wear- 
er. According to an old ballad: 


“* Any hat, whate’er it may be, 
Is still the sign of some degree.” 


So in these days there is no exterior mark 
of the gentleman of taste so significant as the 
Knox summer style Hart, to be had at 212 
Broadway, corner of Fulton Street, and un- 
der Fifth Avenue Hotel. 





PROTECT YOUR HOMES. 





THE best way to protect your house is by 
putting good paint upon it, and among the 
most well known manufacturers of paints 
are T. H. Nevin & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Their celebrated Pioneer Prepared Paints 
are well-known throughout the West. and, 
in fact, all over the country. The Paints 
are warranted to last as long and wear as 
well as strictly pure white lead, and they 
are mixed ready for the brush. The qual- 
ity of the paint may be known when it is 
said that lead and zinc are the principal in- 
gredients. This forms a good, hard, glossy 
surface, which rain does not affect before 
drying and which will not fade, crack, or 
peel off. These Paints are much chcaper 
than pure lead and they are so prepared 
that any one can easily use them, We take 
pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers who may want a strictly first-class 
Paint to the above-named article. T. Hi. 
Nevin & Co, guarantee it, and will repaint 
(free of cost to the purchaser, allowing 
him choice of material) any building on 
which their goods do not satisfy. This 
firm was established in 1841, and during 
the quarter of a century of their existence 
they have always had a high reputation for 
business integrity. They are also the-man- 
ufacturers of pure white lead, colors, etc., 
and they always make it their aim to give 
thorough satisfaction. 





A WORD TO GENTLEMEN. 


Tue economical wife can no longer afford 
to spend her time in making shirts, which 
all will admit is no easy task and which is 
love’s labor lost if the garment does not set 
comfortably. 

Shirts made at home and cut out with 
scissors from rough patterns common to 
every family cannot be made alike. 

Shirt-making is a trade in itself and 
requires skill, experience, and constant 
study. 

Then McCullough & Robertson, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., in an advertisement found on 
last page of this paper, offer a shirt made of 
the best material the market affords, from 
latest styles and approved patterns, and 








three-ply bosoms of pure linen, for one 
dollar each. 

They are manufacturers of the well- 
known brand of Charter Oak City Shirt, and 
are located in one of the finest manuface 
turing centers in the country. They have 
all the best mechanical appliances for ex 
pediting work and give employment to 
sixty girls in the various processes of their 
work. 

Parties replying to their advertisement 
will find reliable parties and goods as 
represented. 


EEE 
AMONG THE CATSKILLS. 


Tut Grant House, among the Catskill 
Mountains, is one of the few houses at 
which guests feel thoroughly at home and 
spend their summer with every degree of 
comfort, There is no better situation in 
the mountains for fine views and close 
proximity to all points of interest. The 
house is situated on an elevation overlook- 
ing the town, one mile from the landing, 
and accommodates 300 guests comfortably. 
Messrs. Grant and Cornell, the proprietors, 
have made many arrangements for a full 
house this season, and are not to be disap- 
pointed, jadging from the many applica- 
tions that have already becn made. qlt is a 
noted fact that Catskill gains more visitors 
during the summer than any other town on 
the Hudson. The day and night boats all 
make a landing there, and Sunday-night 
boats leave for New York from 7 to 10 
o'clock. 








C. M. Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harn-ss, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No. 
128 Chambers Street, where they have the 
most beautiful as well as the lurgest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 





country. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue INDEPENDENT has no authorized 
agents. Persons subscribing in clubs must 
look to the getter-up of the club for their 
receipts and proper credit at tbis office. 


— 








AN advertisement appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT of June 18th of the Royal 
Manufacturing Co. We are .under the 
necessity of warning our subscribers not 
to patronize the said Company. 





GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THe INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plates by Tur INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $80 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscrive for Tuk INDEPEND- 


ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 


ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for tour years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an ‘‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 

more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist-proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi 
nary “‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are pow ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 

— EE 


A SAFE INSTITUTION. 


In this week’s issue we present the semi- 
annual dividend notice of the North River 
Savings Bank, which institution is among 
the most conservative of its class. Its suc 
cess is due wholly to the s»fe class of its 
investments and the strict economy of its 
management. It already has a clear sur- 
plus of over 12 per cent., and by keeping 
its expenses down to a mere nominal point 
it seems conclusive that the institution is 
managed solely for the benefit of its de- 
positors and that money deposited there is 
in safe hands. 





Tue Sevrv-Actinc Cow MILKer, adver- 
tised by Stent & Co., of New York, in an- 
other column, is certainly a wonderful in- 
vention. The simplicity which character- 
izes the machines themselves and thorough 
efficiency of the work done (any cow being 
milked in from three to five minutes) 
strongly recommend them to any one hav- 
ing cows to milk. 





Ir persons knew the character of the 
cheap baking powders sold, there are very 
few who would prefer the adulterated 
article to Dr. Price’s Pure Cream Baking 





Powder. 
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A RELIEF FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


Messrs 8S. H. AMBLER & Co., 36 Vesey 
St., N. Y, are the proprietors of ‘‘ Hoyt’s 
Dyspepsia Cure,” which has been known 
to cure cases of over forty years’ standing. 
The above concern are wholesale druggists 
in good standing, and, we believe, will not 
offer anything to the public but that which 
has some positive merit. We advise our 
readers who are afflicted to send to them 
for a trial bottle, or it may be had at your 
druggist. 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ ELrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken treely and in season. This EL1xir 
has been before the American people forty- 
six years, and bas never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorv, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





YOU CAN BE HAPPY 
if you will stop all your extravagant and 
wrong potions in doctoring yourself and 
families with expensive doctors or bumbug 
eurc-alls, that do harm always, and use only 
Nature’s simple remedies for all your ail- 
ments. You will be wise, well, and happy, 
and save great expense. ‘The greatest rem- 
edy for this, the great, wise, and good will 
tell you, is Hop Bitters. Believe it. See 
* Proverbs,” in another column. 





GRAY HAIR. 


THE MYSTERIES OF “OF CARBOLINE AS A 
RESTORATIVE. 


THE composition of the human hair has never 
been accurately or satisfactorily determined. Chem- 
ical analysis has revealed its main constituents; 
but, as it varies esscntially in different persons and 
in the same pers on at different ages, itis impossible 
to determine with any aceuracy exactly what qual- 
ity is lacking Where a person becomes prematurely 
eray,or What preparation is best suited to restore 
the natural growth and vigor where the hair falls 
out, sousto produce baldness Heace itis that all 
artilicial pri paraiions have tailed—in some essen- 
tials, at least—to meet the requirements of a perfect 

storative. . here are a number of excellent 

inevs and washings, and scores of preparations 
that are cither indiflerent or positively injurious; 














and the ; szrert multiplicity of these furnishes an ar- 
gument in support of the fact that there is some- 
thing iacking inthem atl. The new article, Carbo- 
line, cootains all the qualities essential to a perfect 
hair restorative, both as regards natural color and a 
fall, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is 
petroleum; andin the ~ wondertularticle, produced 
in Nature’s own | ratery.are properties which the 


76 t been able to combine. and 
ic upon the scalp, the follicles, 
and the variou cments of which the hair is com- 
posed. Its use har-dressingis the greutest of 
modern discoveries; and there is po longer any 
reason why the prematurely gray and he bald 
should not, at atrifiing expense, secure to them- 
selves tint most desirable und attractive of all per- 
sonal adornments—+t luxuriant and healthy growth 





which ac 





of lair. Sold by druggists. 





THOSE SUFFERING ERom GENER AI 
PEBILITY moni. take MENSMA PEP. 
TONIZED BEKE T 


PONTE. sanaebe ra =e ontir 
hutriti-uspropertios of beet. itis notamere -um- | Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
ulant, (ike the extracts of beef; but contains blood- -@ 





making fore n iting und life-sustaining prop- 
erties Is invaius able tm all enfeebied conditions, 
whether the resultot e xhaustion, pervous prostra- 
tion, « verwork, or acute oisease; and in every form 
of debility. particularly when re sulting from pulmo- 
luints. Itis wie and helptul to ~ 
ate stomach SWELL, HAZA ARD & 
cCo., Pr »prie tors, New a 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 








Wk desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send mouey by mail, but either procure 
a Morey Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


SATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
fa the world. The inventor has used this yt: 
Hair Dye for 47 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
infury oe his bealth—proof that it is the only true and 
pained dye. Liarmoless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

rT pointmens; | no ridiculous tinte; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
ufal Black or bay Bold and Drousriy applied S 
ATC «tert 8 Wig Factory, No. 16 md street. N 
¥. Bold by ati drusaiets. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each bair os lesuing from the 
skin, the hair being ernctiy of the same shade and 
seer once, rfect th: 











watcues, | T. B. BYNNER, | 


DIAMONDS, | 513BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. | (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 


CANTRELL'S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youths’ and Children’ Boots and Shoes, of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles, 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of a century, on She pote oe basis of 
“ Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best fam'ly trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
trom the country will have the bert attention. 


EATTY 


Another battie on high prices. 

SEAN US J War on the monopolist ren?UC ——_— RAvING 
rises See Beatty’s latest Nowspaee rfull reply (rent free) (sent free) 
Wan tant a or Organ. wre latest circular. 

nwest prices ever given. Address Y 
AR Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. URGASS 


BUFFALO SCALE CO,’ 


Patent Combination Beam makes 























THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 
Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 





PLANOB, ORGARB, STU. 








(Established 18 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & co. 


2 Brattleboro, wt. ‘ 





— ana neal 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental iron and Zinc Work 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC, 
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8 parm, 


S@™ Send stumps for Catalogue, stating what class of goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. 


New Motels2, 


or No. 1%, 


Without Equal in re- 
spect to their exce'lent 
material, general work - 
manship, strength, accu- 
racy, and durability. 
They are easily carried 
and are entirely secure 
from being discharged by 
necident. The various 
improvements rec. ntly 
made in the manufacture 
of these arms do not re- 
quire as meny pieces to 
be used in their construc- 
tion, making them sia- 
pler, stronger, and more 
durable. 









WITH AUTOMATIC 


CARTRIDGE ~—— 


EJECTOR and REBOUNDING LOCK. 
CENTRAL FIRE, CALIBER (%o. 


LENGTH OF BARREL................ 34¢ INCHES. 
WT MONEER gic cacncasecassqsatccssss cavsns 12! OUNCES. 


THE REBOUNDING LOCKS 
(not used in other revolvers) are for preventing accidents caused by premature discharge. These arms are 
provided with simple aucomatic rebounding locks, so arranged as to entthe pointof the hammer com 
ing in contact with the cartridge at any time except at the instant of intentional discharge. By this means 
accidents arising from a chance blow upon the hammer are absolutely prevented. The value of this im- 
provement will be readily recognized. 


All our models possess various advantages over the old styles and have no equa) in the market. 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass, U.S. A. 











CHURCH ORGANS. 
OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Buliderp of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
ean, and the powerful Centennial Or- * 
“an; and of nearly a thousand 
others for churches io 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. 


yy ‘ id Ar ry ‘ 
IT COSTS NOTHING! 
to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 
Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 q s Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & C0., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


25 CARDS, vest, with name, for 6c. in stamps 
@) One writes: “I know of more than 5 places to 
get cards, and like yours best.”” W. C. CANNON, 
Boston, Mass 


30) CARDS, Snowflake. Silk, ete., with name 
e 10 Cents. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











40 MIXED CARDS with name, 10c. Agent’s 
outtit, le. ». JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





AS) Styles of Cards, 10c.; or 10 Chromo Cards, I0e., 
eo) with name. Outfit, ie. -B. Huested,Nassau,N.Y 





10% Beautiful Ornaments for 3-cent stam 
BAYRD & GOLDSTEIN, Cleveland, Oh 0. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


ney & Opposites Mel ONY & CO., 01 BROADWAY. 
ba seerececopes and 
Views, Gree as, 








cannot be detected. BA 
“clebrated Wie Factory, No. ier nd st.. New York. 


Photozraphs of ees thee Stott hic eftranap 
encies. Convex 


GET THE BEST. 


ae the great depression of business, the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 


282,812 Machines in (877—s=< 20,496 "°"* victs yma“ 


PRICES REDUCED %30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 


The public are warned against a counterfeit machine. made after an old abandoned model of our Ma- 
chine. To get a genuine “ SINGER SEWING MACHINE,” buy only of our authorized Agents, and see that 
each Machine has our Trade-Mark stamped on the arm. 


THs SINGER M’F’G Cu., Principal Office, 34 Union Square, N. Y. 


-LOVASSO FIELD, 


WEST MARKET STREET, CORNING, N.Y., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


MONUMENTAL AND CEMETERY WORK 


FROM ALL KINDS OF FOREIGN AND AMERIOAN GRANITE AND MARBLE 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


CELEBRATED CORNING STONE. 


tw [havea STEAM STONE SAWING MILL and STEAM RUBBING and POLISHING MACHINERY. 


a aUFFALO) STONE IN THE BLADDER, 


oe "§ te THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


OR 
R TAKETHE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 


. WM. C. WOLFF, of Poiot Coupee Parish, La., has recently 
wes f SS received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
‘ in acase of STONE IN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 
pronounced hopeless by his medical advisers. A Stone placedina 
glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 

This case. fwily reported and well! attested, will be sent to and 


THOMAS F, GOODE, Proprietor. 

















Glasses, ogra Mate: 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelpnis, 





— - BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Financial, 
RAILROAD POOLING. 


A LETTER published in the Chicago 
Times from Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, 
the president of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company, gives 
his views in regard to the system of rail- 
road pools for the apportionment or distri- 
bution among competing roads of their re- 
spective shares in the profits of the busi- 
ness. He thinks this to be the best arrange- 
ment that can be made between rival rail- 
roads, since it avoids the evils of ruinous 
competition and violent fluctuations in 
rates and secures transportation at fixed 
and moderate prices; thus giving to the 
companies a reasonable compensation, and 
at the same time doing no injustice to the 
general community. This, as he says, is 





the object of the pooling system. It 
‘provides that all competitive busi- 
ness shall be proportionately divided 


among competing roads, each competitor 
receiving what has been agreed upon as a 
fair sbare.” As to the danger that the 
pool ‘‘may establish exorbitant prices,” 
he thinks this ‘‘impossible,” since ‘‘ the 
public have become used to very low 
cbarges and it will submit to no other.” 
He adds that ‘‘the best skill, the most 
prudent management, the utmost good 
faith cannot provide for more than barely 
living prices,” and that ‘‘the whole effort 
of the pool cannot raise or keep the rate 
of transportation toa figure so high but 
that the most rigid economy and the ablest 
management will be required to enable the 
companies to live.” He adds again that 
‘the ruilroads now existing, if crowded to 
their fullest capacity, could do four times 
the business of the country.” 

We have thus given some of the salient 
points of Mr. Vanderbilt’s letter. He 
ought to be a good practical judge on 
apy question pertaining to the manage- 
ment of railroads. No man in the country 
has a larger railroad experience, Fact it is 
that, for a rule, the business of railway 
companies has fora series of years been 
exceedingly disastrous. Millions upon 
millions of dollars have been literally 
wiped out, and both stock and bond invest- 
ors have been enormous losers. It is equal. 
ly a fact that the business is entitled toa 
fair profit on the capital invested, and that 
any arrangement among competing roads 
by which this result will be secured is not 
unjust to the community; but, on the 
whole, beneficial. Railroads cannot be run 
and kept in repair for nothing, and they 
cannot be permanently run at a continuous 
loss. Like every other business, they must 
in the end more than pay their way. 

Whether Mr, Vanderbilt’s pooling theory 
as 10 competiting,roads will bring about 
all the good results which he specifies, and 
avoid the evils to which he refers, is an- 
other question, which can be answered only 
by a sufficient trial. Much, indeed every- 
thing, will depend upon the terms which the 
pool may see fit to adopt. If the plan be 
to get rid of competition and establish a 
monopoly as to business and prices, then 
the pool would be an unmitigated curse to 
the people. If, on the other hand, the 
purpose be to establish simply living rates, 
then the case would be very different. We 
shall reserve our judgment of the system 
until we more fully see how it is practical- 
ly worked. 


BONDS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN has issued a new 
circular, calling the attention of the people 
to the four-per-cent. bonds, for which he 
desires them to subscribe. The interest is 
payable quarterly and the bonds are ex- 
pressly exempted from all taxation. The 
bonds, upon receipt of payment in full, 
will be transmitted to subscribers, free of 
charge, and a commission of one-quarter 
of one per cent. will be allowed on the 
amount of the subscriptions. All the 
national banks of the country are invited 
to act as agents in placing this loan among 
the people. Payment may be made in 
coin, coin certificates, certificates of de 
posit of Government depositories, called 
bonds, coupons maturing within thirty 
days, or in currency drafts on New York 
in favor of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which will be received at the cvin value 





thereof at the National Bank of Commerce 
of New York. Theproceeds from the sale 
of these bonds, until further notice, will 
be used only for the redemption of five- 
twenty six-per-cent. bonds of the United 
States, under the Refunding Act of 1870. 
We quote, as follows, from this circular: 


‘‘The favorable state of the money mar- 
ket induces the Secretary to press upon the 
people this loan, by which they can obtain 
direct from the Government a national 
bond of the highest credit avd sanction, 
exempt from taxes, and payable, principal 
and interest, in coin. Every citizen of 
the United States is interested in the suc- 
cess of this loan, as every sale of these 
bonds enables the Government to save one- 
third of the interest on an equal amount 
of outstanding debt to be redeemed. These 
bonds should be the storehouse for the 
savings of the people. No facility or ad- 
vantage will be given to large subscribers. 
It is to the interest of the public that the 
bonds be distributed in small sums among 
the largest number of our fellow-citizens. 
Subscriptions to an amount equal to the 
bonds now redeemable would make an 
annual saving of $8,961,632, and such sub- 
scriptions can now be made without withb- 
drawing from circulation any of the money 
of the people.” 


We can think of no better opportunity 
for the people to make a safe investment of 
their surplus earnings or unemployed cap- 
ital. They can be reasonably sure of turn- 
ing the bonds into cash at any time, with- 
out loss, should they desire to do so. 

——$—$—$ rr 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S LETTER. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. George H. Hopkins, chair 
man of the Michigan Republican State 
Committee, und recently published in the 
Detroit Post, gives a succinct statement of 
our national finances, which is so import- 
ant and creditable to the Government that 
we reproduce the letter, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June {th, 1878. 

Sir :—In cout | — several oT od of the 4th 

inst., I have t 

First.—" sang Dy public debt of the Palses States 

less cash in the Treasury, reached its pighest t point 

in August, 1865 and amounted to $2,756.43 

The debt, less cash in the Treasury, was a June 

lst, 1878, $2 as. 6374 me showing an aggregate re- 

duction of 

Second. a my tne’ oy eight years the annual net 

ordinary expenditures of the Government, inciud- 

ing interest on the public debt, have been up fel- 





1870....  .  . $309,653,560 75)1874........... $287,135, = u 
IBTL.... ee eeee 22177, 188 2511875......06... 274,628.992 

BOTS 2 c0s0r-ce0 277,517,962 258,479, 197 is 
BOB cccvcvenss 290,345,245 33 * 238 ,660'008 98 





The Sasa len for a present fiscal year will be 
about $10,00,000 less than the last. In 1867 the inter- 
est on tne public debt was $143,781,591. 91; in 1877 it 
smnuate d to $97,124,511.58, or a reduction of $46,657,- 


Third.- _ public debt, less cash in the Treasury, 
on March 1st, 1877, was #2,088 .781,143.04. On June Ist, 
ul ry was $2,033,637 450.64, ora reduction of $55,143,- 

rq 


68 

Fourth.—Since the passage of the Act of July Mth, 
1870 authorizing the refunding of the national debt, 
bonds to the following amounts have been issued in 
exchange for bonds bearing interest at 6 per centum 
per annum: 
$470,543,000 5-per-cent. bonds of 1881, bear- 
ing ona annual interest of 
$185,000,000 44-per-cent. bonds of 1891, bear- 


+ $25,527,150 


ing an annual interest of... ..........-- - 8,825,000 
$76,850,000 4-per-cent. bonds of 1907, bear- 
inganunnualinterest of... = ....... “8,074,000 


Resulting in .. reduction of the annual interest 
charge of $9,017,480. 
lam, very respocetully., 
HERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


This is a brilliant recerd for any govern- 
ment or party in power to make. The 
national debt since August, 1865, has been 
reduced by the aggregate sum of $722,- 
794,120.79; and the reduction of annual 
interest during this period amounts to 
$46,657,080.33. The ordinary expenses of 
the Government, including interest on the 
public debt, were $309,653,560.75 for 1870, 
against $238,660,008.98 for 1877, showing 
a reduction of $70,998,551.77. More than 
seven hundred millions of dollars in bonds 
bearing six per cent. interest have, under 
the Act of July 14th, 1870, been funded 
into other bonds, bearing five, four and a 
half, and four per cent. interest. During 
all this time the Government has been 
managed and controlled by the Republican 
party; and surely the party need not be 
ashamed of such a record. The facts 
speak for themselves, and answer a large 
amount of mere slang so common on 
Democratic lips. 





THE BI-METALLIC CONFERENCE. 


In regard to the question whether En- 
gland will participate in the International 
Monetary Conference proposed by the 
United States the London Economist says: 


‘<If England isto be represented at any 
conference, it can only be to explain that in 
this country a lengthened experience has 
confirmed the conviction tbat the attempt 
would prove unsuccessful, and that, if the 
Americans ure resolved to choose a double 
standard, it must be their affair alone, as 





England’s settled policy dictates her firm 


continued adherence to a slngie gold stand- 
ard of value, which she has found to work 
admirably well at the present time, ss well 
as during the sixty-two years since it was 
inaugurated. ‘Then, as regards Germany, 
it was scarcely to be supposed that, after 
having, within the last five years, delib- 
erately adopted and carried out a single 
gold standard, that country would now en- 
tertain the question of aggre & project 
which would interfere with such a stand- 

ard. A reply of a negative character was, 

therefore, dispatched without hesitation 
from Berlin to Washington. 

As to the course that will be pursued by 
France and other countries in the Latin 
Union that have accepted the invitation of 
the United States, the Heonomist observes: 
‘* But there can be no doubt that the result 
of its meeting will be to demonstrate how 
futile is the expectation that France and 
her monetary allies may be prevailed upon 
again to adopt the retrograde policy of an 
unfettered double standard.” There is 
much significance in the term “ unfet- 
tered,” as applied to the states composing 
the Latin Union, since, although they nom. 
inally have the double standard, they limit 
by express agreement the annual amount 
of silver coinage to comparatively small 
quantities. They are not likely to change 
their policy on this subject to accommodate 
the silver men of the United States. We, 
of course, donot know what the actual re- 
sult will be; yet, judging from the probabil- 
ities that surround the question, we are in- 
clined to the opinion that nothing practical 
in the way of a double standard will be 
accomplished. The tendency of European 
nations is in the opposite direction. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS shows but little change since 
the date of our last review. Trade in 
nearly all departments is quiet, and the in 
dications are that this summer season will 
be unusually dull. The continued good 
prospects as to the coming harvest, togeth 
er with the probabilities of peace in Europe 
have greatly depressed the market for pro- 
duce, especially for wheat and flour, prices 
of which are down to the lowest point for 
many years. Textile fabrics are very 
steady, because of the large stoppages of 
cotton and woolen machinery; though there 
is as yet no marked change in the price 
of raw material. Business men generally 
are taking a very hopeful view of the situ- 
ation as to the future. The great wealth of 
agricultural products und the certainty of 
a continued favorable balance of foreign 
trade; together with specie resumption 
virtually entered upon, seem to indicate an 
early return of commercial prosperity. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the week ending June 25th was as 
follows: general merchandise imports; 
including dry goods, $3,977,512; produce 
exports, $5,551,520; and specie exports, 
$58,524, 

The total imports since Jan. 1st, this 
year, were $143,346,971, against $171,209,- 
387 for the same period Jast year and $156, - 
792,987 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan. 
Ist, this year, were $164,289,546, against 
$129, 506,296 for the same period last year 
and $121,902,152 in 1876. 

The total exports of specie since Jan. 
ist, this year, were $8,278,725, against 
$20,351,802 for the same period last year 
and $29,762,558 in 1876. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
very easy. On time capital is offered free 
ly and at very low rates, Sixty-day loans 
have been made as low as 3 per cent. and 
loans are obtainable for the balance of the 
year at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 
The rate for call loans has been 2 to 3 per 
cent., with some exceptions as low as 1 per 
cent. Prime mercantile paper is in de- 
mand, though the banks are scrutinizing 
their credits more closely than ever before 
and paper must be prime to pass inspec- 
tion. Business transactions are lately on 

very short credit, or else in open accounts, 
which materially reduces the offerings of 
promissory obligations. We quote first- 
class indorsed paper of short date at 31¢ to 
4 per cent. ; four months, 4 to 41¢ per cent.; 
and good single names, having 4 to 6 
months to run, 5 to 644 per cent. 
IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
The Supreme Court in Indianapolis, Ind., 





has decided in « recent suit that a parol 


contemporaneous agreement cannot be in- 
terposed to control or defeat a written cen 
tract or promise. The suit arcse upon a 
promissory note, and the defense was made 
that, though the note by its terms was pay- 
able absolutely and unconditionally, there 
was nevertheless a parol understanding be- 
tween the parties thereto that it was never 
to be paid. The Court decided that such 
a defense could not be interposed. 

Where « certain place of payment is 
designated in a promissory note, it is not 
necessary to make a demand at that place, 
either at or before the maturity of the note, 
in order to recover of the maker.—Ren- 
shaw vs. Richards, Sup. Ct., Louisiana. 

Cummer was a merchant in Buffalo, N. 
Y. He did his banking business with 
‘*White’s Bank in Buffalo.” In the exi- 
gencies of business he needed assistance, 
and his father-in-law sent to the cashier of 
the Buffalo bank a letter reading thus: 
‘* Please discount for Mr. Cummer to the 
extent of four thousand dollars. He will 
give you customers’ paper as collateral. 
You can also consider me as responsible to 
the bank for the same.”” Cummer borrowed 
from the bank much more than four thou- 
sand dollars. Held that the letter would 
operate as a continuing guaranty until the 
credit was recalled.—White’s Bank of Buf 
falo vs. Myers, New York Court of Ap- 
peals. 

A decision of considerable interest to 
business men was given in one of our local 
courts last week. It is held that collection 
agencies are responsible for moneys recov- 
ered by their delinquent agents. 

LONDON MARKET.—The Bank of 
England has raised the rate of discount to 
3 per cent. and the open market rate has 
advanced to 2% per cent. Consols were 
without much activity, though strong at 
the close. United States bonds were 
higher and firm. American railway 
securities were unsettled. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm and 
rates were advanced during the week to 
4.85 for sixty days and 4.8734 to 4 88 for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows : Savannah, buying par, selling + 
premium ; Charleston, easier, offerings 
light, 3-:16@1.5 premium, } premium; New 
Orleans, commercial 1-16, bank 4; St. 
Louis, 1-10 premium; Chicago, 50 premium ; 
and Boston par. 

SILVER has declined further. The 
bullion value of the new dollar is now 89 
cents, gold. We quote: 


mo Selling. 
Bar Silver, per ounce, gold. ....... a 1b & 
Trade Dollars, currence sag ia sais tae are e 9944 
Halves and Quarcers.. oedece cence SUE 99% 


GOLD was dull and sales were limited 
inamount. The opening price was 1005, 
and the closing 5g to 34, 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculaticn at the 
Stock Exchange was active at the opening 
on Monday, with prices strong. Soon 
after the opening a general weaknes; was 
manifested and prices were several points 
lower. Later in the week the market be- 
came fairly active and strong, with Lake 
Shore the prominent feature. The coal 
stocks were higher, because of the advance 
in prices of coal and of continued har- 
mony among the different elements of the 
combination. When the Lake Shore divi- 
dend was announced the market became 
weak, closing on Saturday with but little 
activity, though somewhat stronger. 

The following will show the fluctuation 
n prices during the week: ° 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 





ae » ina. est est ins 
Albany ap yagee anna... — = ~~ 8 
Atl. and Pac. - 26 27% (6 25 
Chicago ana N orthwostern. 16% 48% 46% «47K 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. a 4 7 725, 
C., R.1., and Pacific. ...... 118% 114% 116 


and Pacitic 
Chicago, Bur.. and Quincy. a lv 106% «61061 
Col., C.. <— dea je OBB. 0s vec ° is 3% 3h6 3h 


GC, y 
Cievelana in tteparah. . 78% 80% We WwW 
Chicago and Alton 78 ; 
ee — Alton, pf...... = - - 102 
pat 














Mil. ane Mt. Paul . e 49 523 49 
Mil. a St. Paul, pr. wee 18% = 82 718% BL 
N. ie UTA oo. sceceercceces 1096 109% == 108 107% 
n J. ntral...... “< 30% 3546 30% 3546 
. Y., A vH —_ Hart — = — 154% 
Ohio’ eccccccce 1% 8 6% 7 
Ohio r+] Miss., pf... 13 18 12 Rn 
Ontario Silver........ RY By BNK Vi 
Pacific Mail. ...  ——-...+0e- 1b «1TH IG 38 
Si) eer sthoceesee ~ - 








Nee a mee ceecececes rep 3% 103% 103 
America -_ _- — 474 
Onited States. _ - _ @ . 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — _ 93% 
Krie We WK WK. 1b% 
30% «80% 
eoeee 138 139 
a my 
26: 2634 26% 
834 B25 BB iy 
6% 6 6% 
59% = 55% OG 
Bi 63a 
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Pitts. and Fort Wayne ° 94 4 
Rens. & Saratoga.. -- — _ 964¢ 
Quicksilver.. cece 4 4 14 13% 
Quicksilver, pref.. _ - 32 
St. Louis and [. M.. 6% 6% 6 5 
St. Louis, K. C., und N:. 3% 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C. 120% «20% 0K OG 
Wabuen. .. ... ~ 15% 12% 14% 
Union Pacific.. . 64% 6534 64% 64% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 87 8756 7 
Kan., and Texas ......... 2% 2% 2% 2% 


The board of control of the coal-pro- 
ducers held a meeting on Tuesday, at the 
office of the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany. There was a full representation and 
the utmost harmony prevailed. After the 
adjournment of the meeting the officers of 
the Lehigh Valley Company decided to ad- 
vance prices as follows: lump, $4.10, an 


advance of 10 cents per ton; steamboat, $3.- | 


75, an advance of 25 cents per ton; broken, 
$3.90, an advance of 15 cents per ton; egg, 
$3.90, an advance of 15 cents per ton; stove, 
$4.10, an advance of 20 cents per ton; chest- 
nut, $3.50, an advance of 25 cents per ton. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany established the following prices: 
furnace lump, $3.60; steamer lump, $3.60; 
grate, $3.60; egg, $3.75; stove, $4.20; 
chestnut, $3.60. According to this table, 
they have advanced the prices of stove and 
chestnut 10 cents per ton. All the other 
companies in the combination agreed upon 
the same advance, with the exception of 
the Lehigh Valley. 

The board of directors of Lake Shore 
and Michigan Ruilroad held a meeting on 
Thursday, and received a report from the 
auditor showing gross earnings $6,663,318, 
and expenses, etc., $4,292,105, leaving net 
earnings $2,371,213, which, after paying 
dividends, etc., will leave a balance of 
$991,213. From this balance bas been paid 
$200,000 for the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
and $80,000 for lands in Chicago for rail- 
road purposes, About 5,000 tons of steel 
rails have been laid during six months and 
$70,000 paid on account of the Ashtabula 
accident. The road property is fully men- 
tioned at its standard, with no floating debt 
nor Outstanding obligations. A dividend 
of 1 percent. will be declared on August Ist. 

Mr. Vanderbilt, of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad, is out in 
a letter to a Chicago paper in favor of rail- 
road combinations. High rates in the fu- 
ture, he says, are utterly impossible. The 
People are safe from extortionate charges. 
Stability of prices, fair rates for trans- 
portation, equitable dealing with shippers, 
and yeneral prosperity can only be had 
through some form of understanding em- 
braced in what is generally styled a pwol. 
He refers to the depression 1n business, the 
great number of bankrupt roads, and the 
uncertain future for all roads unless there 
is a change in management, 

The Michigan Central road has been added 
to the Vanderbilt railway system by the elec- 
tion of the following board of directors: 
William H. Vanderbilt, Augustus Schell, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Samuel F. Barger, 
and William K. Vanderbilt, of New York; 
Anson Stager, of Chicago; Ashley Pond, of 
Detroit; William L. Scott, of Erie, Pa.; 
Edwin D. Worcester, of Albany. This 
ticket received about 10,000,000 votes, to 
5,000,000 for the Taylor party. 

A basis of scttlement bas been agreed up- 
on between the Pacific Mail 8. 8. Co. and 
the Panama R. R. Co. for the payment of 
the past dues that had been allowed to ac- 
cumulate under the old management of the 
Steamship Co. The Pacific Co. is to pay 
to the Panama Co. $100,000 cash, and 
$160,000 in notes, made payable in 30, 60, 
and 90 days. 

The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Railroad Company has transferred to its 
treasurer, in trust for its stockholders, 
about five millions of dollars of the capital 
stock of the Iowa Southern and Missouri 
Northern Railroad Company. A lease has 
been entered into by these companies, 
whereby the Rock Island undertakes to 
pay asrental tor the Iowa Southern and 
Missouri Northern lines a dividend on its 
capital stock of eight (8) per cent. per an- 
num, when its surplus earnings, exceeding 
the legitimate and proper expenditures in 
the operation of all lines controlled by the 
Rock Island Company, are sufficient. Sur- 
plus earnings for the last fiscal year have 
been set apart fora dividend on the Iowa 
Southern stock for the current year, to be 
paid quarterly with the dividends on the 
Rock Island. 

The following is a copy of the letter 
issued from the office of the Chicago, Rock 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
SS SS SSS SSS eemmepmeeee eee ae eee 


Island, and Pacific Railroad to its stock- 
holders : 


‘*TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
**Cuicaao, Rook IsLAND, AND PacrFic 
‘* RAILROAD Co., 
“*No 13 William Street, New York. 

“‘A quarterly dividend of two per cent. 
upon the capital stock of this Company has 
been declared, payable August Ist, 1878, at 
this office. In addition to. this, a dividend 
of two percent. has been declared on the 
capital stock of the Iowa Southern and 
Missouri Northern Railroad Company, held 
by the treasurer in trust for the stockhold- 
ers of this company. Your proportion of 
this dividend will be equal to twenty-five 
per cent. of the amount of your dividend 
on the stock of the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacitic Railroad Company held by 
you, or fifty cents per share. 

‘A like dividend will be paid on the 
stock of the Iowa Southern and Missouri 
Northern Railroad Company on the first 
days of November, 1878, and February 
and May, 1879 

om H. Tows, Treasurer.” 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—Gross eara- 
ings of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Northern Railway Company: 


Week ending June 21st, 1878 | ........ +006. 824,518 
Same week Jest year, .., .. cccseceeseneceeceee® 15,780 96 
Riis cvcsccccssecsts dbase: 406 Madawenes $8,737 93 


The approximate earnings of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern Rail, 
way during the second week in June were: 





D@CFORSE......ccc-cccccccccsscscess seveeeees $23,569 47 
The following are the comparative earn- 
ings of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road Company for the third week of June: 


IMCPOREC....cccccccccccccccccoccces Sees. cee ee "$17,264 

RAILROAD BONDS.—Tbere has been 
a fair business in railway mortgages; but 
the market has been somewhat irregular. 
Altoo and Terre Haute bonds bave fluc- 
tuated widely, being alternately firm and 
weak and closing at a sharp decline. The 
Canada Southern mortgage with the New 
York Central guaranty has met with more 
favor und advanced 2 per cent. The 
Granger and Pacific mortgages were off a 
little early in the week, but later improved 
and were firm. The C., C., and I. C. firsts 
were up about 2 per cent. 

The bondholders of the Port Royal Rail- 
road have decided to organize a new cor- 
poration, with $1,000,000 capital stock, 
$750,000 of which is to be distributed 
among the old bondholders. Bonds are to 
be issued to the amount of $1,750,000, pay- 
able in twenty years, with 6 per cent. in- 
terest. Of this amount $250,000 is to bea 
first lien on all the property. 

STATE BONDS.—The only feature was 
an advance of 1 per cent. in Louisiana 
peregs = a subsequent decline of 314 


per c 
GOVERNMENT BONDS were in act- 


ive investment demand and prices have ad- 
vanced from } to 1 per eent. 

Payment of July interest without re- 
bate was begun on Tuesday, the 25th. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 





Bid. Asked, 
United States currency sixes........... 120% 121 
United Svates sixes, 1831, registered... 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. o. 110% 110% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, Teg...+- 102% lw2% 
United States sixes, 1465, coupon wee 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1867, sommmneres.. 5X 106 
United States sixes, 1867, co — eceveee 108% 108 
Jnited States sixes, 1863, regi — - - 107% 108, 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... Mt Lbs 
United States ten-forties, Tewiatred.. th 109% 
United States ten-forties, Senge. 109% 
United States tives, 1881, r ior 107% 
Jnited states aves. @ 1381, coupon ececeee 106% 107% 
United States 4's, 1891, registered Bceee 104% 104546 
United States 4s, 1 coupon........ 104% 104% 
United Staves fours, 1907, registered... 100% 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon ,..... 101% 101% 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The T reas- 
ury now holds $349,126,400 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,858,000 to secure public 
deposits. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, §1,- 
076,700. Amount withdrawn, $1,677,750. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $323,078,164; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the weck, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year: 





1877. 1878. 
iow’ sore usacvesseeencede, $1,722,000 $1,865,000 
giecensusvecaees 1,919,000 2,105,000 
Philadelphia. eee wee. 287, 280,000 
Miscellaneous....... .+++++ 1,348,000 1,406,040 
Total receipts .......85,226,000 $5, 656,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
continued accumulation of money at this 
point. All the items are increased except 
loans. The movement for the week results 
ina gain of $2,626,255 in the surplus re- 
serve, the banks now holding nearly 
$19,006,000. 








The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 


















































| week: 
ms. 
Loans . +993,500 
8 242,200 
Legal-venders. woes 1,529,400 
Total reserve. + 2,771,600 
Depos! 965, C.. . 581,500 
Reserve required. ... < eoce .o. 146,878 
surplus 800 eeese ... 2,626,225 
Circulation... ercccccce 19,484,200 Dec ....... 24,300 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 

— 13 

— 8 

16 

- 50 6 

bm w 

. 200 8” — 

Continental. 7 78 |Mer. Exchange. —- 

Corn Exchange 129 — etr - 12, «1% 

Fourth Nat’n’l. 9 100 !Nas ee - 

Fulton .. am — |New York...... 108% — 

Fitth Avenue 225 250 |Phenix 82 

—_—. Nat’l.. 112 115 |Shoe & Leather 105 nie 

Hanover.... ... - |U OUR oe, .cenes 148 


Imp’s’ & Trad’? 18 200 

SAVINGS BANK DIVIDENDS.—The 
East River Savings Institution announces 
its sixtieth semi-annual dividend, which 
this time is at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $5,000 and under, and 
at the rate of 4 percent. on the excess, 
This dividend will be paid on and after 
July 10th. 

The Union Dime Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum on all sums entitled thereto, to 
be credited July 1st. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
will commence on the 15th prox. the pay- 
ment of semi-annual interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. on all sums up to $2,000, and of 
4 per cent. on amounts in excess of this 
sum. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution have 
declared their fifty-fifth semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. on sums of $500 and 
under, and 4 per cent. on sums above tbat 
amount, 

The Bowery Savings Bank will pay a half- 
yearly dividend of 24 per cent. to deposit- 
ors under $1.000, and 2 per cent. on larger 
sums, July 15th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared its fiftieth semi-annual dividend, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank announces 
its thirty-sixth half-yearly interest dividend 
at the rateof 5 percent. perannum, payable 
to depositors on and after July 15th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, payable on and 
after an 15th. 





U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered, in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail otner issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon . 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREEKT, NEW YORK. 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY 


FIRST MORTCACE 


40-YEAR 7-PER-CENT. BONDS. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 1917; INTEREST MARCH AND 
SEPTEMBER ; COUPUN BONDS OF $1,000 
EACH; REGISTERED BONDS 
OF $5,000 EACH. 


“called” five-twenty 








Are secured by a Firstand Only Mortgage on all 
the property of the Companyin theState of Penn- 
sylvania. 

FOR SALE AT 101 AND INTEREST. 

We recommen¢@ these bonds to investors desiring a 

security of undoubted character. 


DREXEL, MORCAN &CO., 
Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


Cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts. 


WaOIos and SAFE INVEST NSE TS 
7, 8, and 10 per cent. 
City and County Municipal Bonds. 

First Mortgage Railroad Bonds. 

Insurance and Bank stocks. 
as-light stocks and Bonds. 

Strictly first-class securities 
nterests always promptly paid. 





For sale, at desirable prices by 
ALB or H. NICOLAY & CO., 
0. 43 Pine 8t., New York. 


N. B.—Investment me... our specialty for 27 
years. 
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ITIZENS SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 58 +4 ERY, COR. OP CANAL ST. 
THIRTY-SIXTH INT T DiVIDEND.—The 
trustees have ordered thet interest, at the rate of 
Five per Cunt. per annum, be paid to depositors, on 
and after July 15th, on all sums of five dollars and 
upward which have been on deposit forthe three 
and six months ending June 30th, 1878. 

Interest will be credited as an original deposit 
and,if not w ‘paawn, will be entitled to interest 
from — 1st, 187 

Deposits made a4 or before Wednesday, July 10th, 
will draw interest from July Ist. 

Bank open daily frem 10 w 3 and on Mondays and 
Saturdays trom 10 to 7. Bank books in English 
German, and French. 

EB. A. QUINTARD, President. 
SEYMOUR A. BUNCE, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEw YORK, June 27th, 1878. 


55th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared the 
55th Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of FIVE PER 
CENT. per annum on sums of $500 and under and 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on sums exceeding 
$500 remaining on deposit during the term of three 
or six months ending July ist, in accordance with 
the provisions of the by-laws. Payable on and after 
the third Monday in July next. 

EDWARD SCHBLL, President. 

C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 





60th SEMI-ANRUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution. 


No. 3 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, JUNE 27TH, 1878. 
Interest for the six months ending June 30th, 1878, 
+ the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum on sums 
f $5.0WWand under, and atthe rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. on the excess, has been declared, and will be 
payable after July 10th, 1878. 
. H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITN EY, Secretary. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


NEw YORK, June 10th, 1878. 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of five per 
cent, per annum on all sums of five dollars and up- 
ward and not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
of four per cent. per annum on all sums in excessof 
one thousand dollars and not exceeding three 
thousand dollars, which shull have been deposited 
at least three months on the first day of July next, 
will be allowed to the depositors, and will be payable 
on or after Monday, July lth, 1878, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 

By order of the trustees. 


HENRY LYLES, Jr., President. 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


or THE LAKE sHORE AND MIC HIGAN 
SOUTHERN Ra AY COMPANY, TREASURBR’S OF- 
goth. 1878. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, NEW YORK, June 
aot 

The , of this ¢ Doman beve this day declared 
a Dividend of ONK '. upon its capital 
stock, payable on the first day of August next, at the 
office of the Company in the Grand C ventral Deoot. 

The Transfer Books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M. 
on Friday, the 5th day of Ju'y next, and will be re- 
opened on the noe of Monday. the Sth day of 
August next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner 
8th Ave. and Iéth Street. Interest commencing 
from the Ist of ,faek month, Assets, $3,663,852.01. 


surplus, $514,824.64 
ARD H. BULL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFY. Secretary. 


ORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
Cc ae KIGHTH AVE. and 3: BA S TREET. 
DIVIDEND.—The Trustees have declared, out of 
the ‘acanen of the past six months,a semi-annual 
dividend ut the rate of five per cent. per annum on 
we sums of $5 and upward, payable on and after Jaly 
mt 
INTEREST NOT WITHDRAWN will Re qates to 
he rine “* and draw interest from July 
PosITS MADE on or before July Wen" wilt Gene 
mh a from July Ist. 
BANK OPEN daily from 10 A. 
Monday and Saturduy evenings i 6 to 8 v’clock,. 
WILLIAM B. STAFFOKD, Piesrideat. 
HENRY We # PAKSELL, Secretary. 














-te3 P.M; also on, 


Syracuse, Binghamton & New York 
lst Mtge. Renewal 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1906. 

COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Free of United States and State Taxes. 


These Bonds were issued to pay of an old Mortgage 
Debt, the interest on which was promptly paid for twenty 
years and the Principal at maturity. The Company 


NO FLOATING DEBT 


and its 
Net Earnings 
for the last Ten 


50 per Cent. More than its Annual Interest 


obligation. Price, 101 and accrued interest. Two- 
thirds of this Issue having been sold, we can now 
offer but « limited amount, and reserve the right to 
advance the price without further notice. 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 


23 NASSAU STREET; 
or, MORTON, BLISS & CO., 25 Nassau Street. 


OoL AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. e old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
i address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 

4,and Central Illinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville. Tilinois., 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


Years have averaged 











METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
NOS. 1 AND 3 THIRD AVE. 
FIFTIETH ee DIVIDEND. 

NEW YORK, June 28th, 1878. 
INTEREST st the rate of FIVE PRK CENT. per 
annu 
and 7 ‘Jaly Mth 
DEPOSITS made on or pegese July 10th will draw 
interest from the * oO 
SAAC T. SMITH, President. 
T. W. LILLIE, pear tary 


8 been Gocmeses, and will be payable on | 











Statement January ist, 1878. 
$500,0 8 38 
ty $3 £4 
: aa 
>” 553, 
Total AsseW....-..0.-....9.-- $1,621,698 48 48 
IN these i ing times it is necessary to mske 


. Frothingham & Co., 12 Wall 


customers. is sent 


free. 
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Commercial, 


RAILROAD STATISTICS. 





Tue forthcoming ‘‘ Railroad Manual” 
of Mr. Poor contains the following statis- 


tics in regard to railroads for 1877: 


“The depression of the three previous 
years still continues, Not only has there 
been a considerable decline in the con- 
struction of railroads, but the earnings 
also shew a large r relative decrease thn at. 
any veriod since the first publication of 
the Manual. The number of miles of rail- 
road opened during the year 1877 was 2,177, 
against. 2 657 for 1876. 1.758 miles for 1875, 
and 2,305 miles for 1874. The largest number 
of miles built has been in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and in narrow-gauge lines 
in Ohio, Iowa, and Texas. No new lines 
of any considerable magnitude have been 
undertaken. The gross earnings of all the 
roads whose operations have been reported 
have equaled $472.909.272, against $497 - 
257.959 for 1876 und $503.065,505 for 1875 

ce The cross earnings have fallen off $24 - 
348,687, and the net earnings $15,476,055, 
as compared with 1876. The ratio of net 
to gross earnings was 36.16 per centum; as 
against 37.5 per centum for 1876, «qual to 
an increase of 1.36 per centum in the 
operating expenses, as compared with the 
preceding year. The decrease in earnings 
from freight bas amounted to $18,278,154, 
and in passenger traflic, $6,070,533; the 
percentages of decrease being respectively 
9.5 and 9.7 ner centum. The dividends 
have fallen off $9,483,356, and are less than 
for any year since 1871. The total amount 
of capital stock on which dividends were 
actually paid was $835,038,896, giving an 
average rate of 7 per centum. No divi- 
dends were paid on any of the railroads in 
the states of Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, and Vermont; 
nor, excepting on leased lines, in lowa and 
Minnesota 

‘*Inthe New England States the net. earn- 
ings were $13.735.746, against’ $15,379 072 
for 1876, $15,324,654 for 1875, and $16,- 
713,183 for 1874 The dividends paid 
amounted to $6.977.726, against $7 607 97: 
for 1876, $8,788,040 for 1875, and $8,511,- 
971 for 1874. In the Middle States the net 
earnings were $61,083 089, against $69,382, - 
517 for 1876, $65.609 418 for 1875, and 
$70,188,972 for 1874 The dividends paid 
amounted to $24 890.480. against $33,690, - 
111 for 1876, $39 357,196 for 1875, and 
$37,600,154 for 1874. In the Southern 
States the net earnings were $12.664,346. 
against. $17,119,031 for 1876, $16 741,060 
for 1875, and $17,260,332 for 1874 The 
dividends paid amounted to $2,740.793, 
against $1,860,351 for 1876. $1,496 906 for 
1875, and $1,068,455 for 1874. The rail- 
roads in the states of Arkansas and Texas 
are this year grouped with those of the 
Western States, thus causing a greater 
apparent than real decrease in the earnings 
in the Southern States. Including these 
states, the net earnines would be $18. 211,- 
327. In the Western States the net earn- 
ings were $66,085,243, against $63,912 968 
for 1876, $75,604 104 for 1875, aud §$75,- 
546 695 for 1874 The dividends paid 
amountd to $14 556.462, against $17,394,- 
5382 for 1876, $19 280511 for 1875. and 
$16,605,832 for 1874. Prior to the present 
year the operations of the railroads in 
Arkansas and Texas were aggregated with 
those of the Scuthern States. Making the 
necessary deduction for thuse states, the 
gross earnings for 1877 would be §$184,- 
050,498, and net earnings $62,478,200. 

‘Tt will be seen that the principal de- 
crease in earnings has been iv the Middle 
States; due partly to the depressed condi- 
tion of the coal trade and partly to the 
falling off in nassenger earnings, as com- 
pared with 1576, the Centennial year.” 


These figures show a falling off in 
both gross and net earnings in 1877, as 
The dividends to 
stockholders have fallen off by more than 


compared with 1876. 


nive millions of dollars, and are less than 


for any previous year since 1871. The net 
earnings of all the roads were $170,976,- 
697, which was less than for any year since 
1872. The total capital invested, including 
the bonded debt, in all the railroads of the 
country amounts to $4,568,597,248, repre- 
sented by 74,112 miles of road in operation; 
und the net earnings amount to less than 
four per cent. on this capital. No divi- 
dends were made on any of the roads in 
eleven states of the Union, and none were 
made on the roads in two other states 
with the exception of leased roads. The 
exhibit made of the last year's business 
is not a very pleasant one for railroad 
investors. No interest in the country has 
suffered more from ‘‘hard times” than 
that of railroads. Better times will come 
by and by; but as yet they have not come. 
Railway investors have grown wise at a 
very high price. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


= — nn 


DRY GOODS. 





Tue market has been rather quiet. The 
week under review wus the closing week 
of the, month and also of the season, when 
jobbers take an account of stock and close 
up the transactions of the half year. A 
moderate amount of goods have changed 
hands, and some large sales were made to 
close out assortments, in preference to tak- 
ing inventories, 

Cotton goods were without special ac- 
tion. There has been a fair movement of 
the more staple styles, because of extreme 
low prices and cheap transportation, though 
the principal business was delivering on 
account of previous orders, both for the 
home and export trade. 

The shipments for the week have been 
1,969 packages from this port, 182 packa- 
ges from Boston, and 115 packages from 
other ports; in all 2,266 packages for the 
week, and for the expired portion of the 
year a total of 64,747 packages, valued at 
$3,884,820, compared with 57,433 packages, 
valued at $4,022 310, for the same time in 
1877 and 44,941 packages for the same 
time in 1876, 

Brown sheetings and shirtings continued 
in steady demand for moderate lots of fine 
and heavy fine goods. Four-yard sheet- 
ings were in fair request; but heavy stand- 
ards were quiet. The best corporation 
makes of brown goods are held very steady, 
and prices are now so low that any change 
in agents’ quotations, it Is thought, will be 
toward higher figures. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings were 
generally in continued light movement. 
Wamsu'ta and New York Mills shirtings 
have been reduced to 1014c., and the reduc- 
tion has resulted in some large transactions. 
Cotton Flannels,— Leading makes in con- 
siderable lots have been placed ‘‘on mem- 
oranda,” subject to opening prices, The 
general demund was quiet. 

Corset jans continue in limited request. 
Cottonades were quiet, with prices for 
outside makes entirelv nominal, 

Dyed ducks were still active. Nearly 
all the best makes are sold up to produc- 
tion and prices are very firm. 

Print-cloths continue dull, with no mate- 
rial change in prices. Near the close of 
the week some sales were reported to 
printers of 64x64 goods at 33gc, cash. The 
general quotations remain the same gs last 
week. 

Prints continue in small request. A few 
light selections were made of choice work ; 
but the general demand was slow. 

Lawns and organdies were in better 
movement, and sel: ctions, though individu- 
ally small, were collectiyely of considerable 
importance. 

Ginghams were in steady demand for 
staple checks and special makes of bourette 
fancies; but dress styles were quiet. 

Dress Goods.—The demand for worsted 
fabrics was better than is usual at this sea- 
son of the year. Debeges, melanges, and 
buntings were in very fair demand. Cotton 
fabrics were very dull. 

Woolen goods have been fairly active, 
though the demand has been uneven and 
selections mostly small. Purchasers still 
lack confidence and operate with the utmost 
caution. 

Fancy cassimeres have been irregular. 
Several really attractive makes are closely 
sold up; but, as a rule, selections are small, 
though sufficiently frequent to make up a 
fair trade for the week. rR 

Kentuckey jeans were also" irregular. 
Low grades were quiet. Medium qualities 
in moderate movement and heavy all-wool 
goods were quite active. 

Worsted coatings were moderately active, 
a marked preference being shown for the 
best makes. Cotten-warp worsteds were in 
fair request and some makes are sold up 
to production. 

Overcoatings were in steady demand for 
fancy and rough makes; but all wool and 
cotton-warp beavers were very quiet. 

Satinets were in moderate movement 
only and purchases, were limited almost 
entirely to the most desirable styles. 

Foreign dry goods are without special 
activity. Some kinds of staple goods are in 
fair request; but generally the market is dull. 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$437,596, and the total throwa on the mar- 
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FRED, EATON & CO, 


Summer Fabrics. | 


Hot Weather Costumes. 
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ers SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Biack or Colors, 
sent by mail. 80 cents perounce. Address 


BRAINERD. ARMSTRONC & CO., 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
_Postage Stamps accepte sd as money. 


W.&J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION ‘TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brusse!s,and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer “ vs ae dingly low prices. 


India, Persian. 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY IXGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 


with borders to mutch. Very dur: ible and inexpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOUIS, 


Tan” and LINOLEUM. 
ZUs LAN DED 


Large ol of FRESH CHINA MATTING 
in AVS Check, and a vari.ty of Fancy Patcerns 


649, bol. 655 | BROADWAY, 


Wholesale ana at So5 anon 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLEs. 











Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(two doors above former locati: mn), with an —- 
NEW and COMPLETE S1iOCK, Ce tg 
LARGEST and FINES ASSORTMENT IVE 
OKFERED AT REVLALL, and at 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN 


all having been purchased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 


MOQUKTT EHS, WILTONS, AXMINSTERsS, ETc. 


FINE VELVBT CARPE TS. Micices #175 

BODY BRUSSELS, at. __....... 125 and &1 50. 

TAPESTE 7d and upward. 

INGRAIN, All Wool, at. 50 and upward, 

INGRAIN, Cotton Warp, at. ag and ty urd. 
OU, CLOTHS, all widths, from per yard, 
JUST OPENED, A LARGE INVOIC & OF 


TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 
(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in U PHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SILADES, ete, etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH 4 AVENL UE, COR. BIH STRE a 


GRENADINES 


Plain, Damasse, and Plaided, 
Printed Linen Lawns, Orgar- 
dies, Swiss and Plain 
French Muslins, 


SUMMER SILK COSTUMES, $15, $18, S22, S25. 
Silk Grenadine Costumes, Linen Ulsters, Linen and Cambric Suits. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 


FRED. EATON & CO., Toledo, O. 
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July 4, 1878] 


Weebly aavket Review. 


(For week ending a: Friday, June 28th, 1878. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Co! Coffee.—The market 
has been quiet, with, however, rather an 
increasing inquiry for the better qualities, 
say those grading above ‘‘ low fair,” which 
are in small supply here, and according to 
the latest telegraphic advices ‘‘ very scarce’ 
at Rio. For these values have shown a 
hardening tendency, and at the close they 
are wanted at prices fully Yc. higher. 
While the lower grades are in rather over- 
supply, there are very few being off: red at 
the present range of the market, on account 
of their high cost, especially those of late 
arrival, and holders are willing to store for 
wt least sixty days, in anticipation of a bet- 
ter marke , rather than submit to a loss by 
realizing ut present values. ‘There is a de- 
ciuedly better feeiing throughout, and the 
market closes upon a much steadier basis 
than for some time past. Mild Coffees.— 
For the better grades of West India there 
is some demand, and a few sales are report- 
ed; but the market is generally very quiet. 
We quote: 





Rio, wood, Ordinary to Choice...... 1% 6g @18%¢ 
Santos,Ord. to Choice.......s.s+0++ee 17 a@lsne 
i Seer Reteene ome we 
er eee ee eecccccce 28 ook 4 
PRMUMUMIIOs. ccc ccicccasceses siveceseslee. Gas 
LORGSFI sc cscicceseese rrr errr ee UIT @1s8 


TEA.—The m: ween remains dull and in 
an unsatis!actory condition to all concerned. 
New Japan bas further declined, small 
sales, amounting in the aggregate to about 
1,000 hf. chests, having been made at 27@ 
30c., besides which we hear of 2,500 hf. 


chests Green und 500 do. Amoy Oolong, 
the latter at a very low figure. We quote: 
De CCS ee ee Tree 2d @ 30 
VOUS PANO soos csc ccccccasevesse 22 @ 7 
English Breakfast................. 20 @ Fi 
Uncolored Japan..........0.+ cowed @ 60 





QOIGOE <0. vccsccsecccccecs 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The market has 
continued quiet and steady, with a moder- 
ate amount of business io progress. Re- 
finers are only buying to mecting their im- 
mediate requirements; but the movement 
of the weck appears to have imparted con- 
fidence to holders, and at the close yester- 
day there was a much stronger feeling. Re- 
fined.—There has been a steady, fair de- 
mand, with a gradual hardening tendency 
in the value of Soft Yellows, which are 
quoted aigher. The market closed yester- 
day strong at our quotations and well sold 
up at full prices. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuva.........66 TK@ 1% 
EEARD:—OUE OSL. occcccscvcccccecce VvKaQ — 
COMRNEE cis aicditisiens-doewcnes w4~@ — 
BOWUGIGO cs(ceoatesasced ee 14(w1014% 
CROMUINIOG 65 6s cick ct vccisece 936@ 9% 
W #1TB.—Standard A—Grocers’...... sK@ 4 
Steam Retined A............ 8841 381¢ 
WRU veces cciccstccccesecs Sio@ 3% 
YBLLUW.—Extra C.........ccecccees (@ 8'4 


Other grades, including C... 7)4@ 735 
MOLASSES. — The market continues 
quiet, with some demand for the boiling 
geades of West India and a fair amount of 
business in progress. For 50 test 35 cents 
could easily be obtained; but, as there is 
of this quality to be had and the 
stock is composed of inferior grades, values 

- have shown a slight downward tendency, 
and on the basis of 50 test the quotation 
has been 34@34i cents. At the close hold- 
ers were firmer, and the market left off very 
steady at the above range. Grocery quali 
tiee ure in rather limited request, the sales 
to the trade being in small parcels, that are 
hardly worthy of note. New Orleans.— 
The jobbing demand continues upon the 
same scale, the market being quiet and 


novue 


without noticeable change. We quote: 
Cuba, Grocery Grades............... nominal, 
‘* Boiling Grades.......... esceee—— @35 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ "139 (@40 
New Orleans, - wood. .....45 (46 
New Orleans, as best.......— (@50 


FISH.—There is no change to note. The 
past few days has witnessed a very mod- 
erate inquiry for all descriptions, no large 
transactions having been consummated, 
but a steady feeling prevails. We quote: 


George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 400 @4 50 
Grand Bank Cod . avoecces. © OU 3 





Pickled, Scale, # i nisarse ~3% @ 42% 
Pickled Cod, ® obl........... 350 @4 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... secseceeceselt OO @22 WO 
No. 2 Shore, new..... secceseee 900 @11 00 
No. 3 Large, new......... seeee 900 @I10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1.,@ bbl.17 v0 @w uO 
Herring, Scaled, @ dox........— 17 @— 20 
Herring, No.1, # box.........—- 9 @— 12 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SALT.—The low prices current for Liv 
erpool Fine induces a good demand, and, 
though the receipis recently have been 
quite liberal, the stock in store is light. 
Bulk meets with rather more inquiry and 
previous prices are'steady. We quote: 


Turk’s Isiand,# busnel.......— 27 @— 28 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... 2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @ 1 25 

‘mw small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 ¢ 646 
In smal] pocket, 100 in a bbl..— = 23 ay 


@—- — 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand continues mod 
erate and prices are unchanged. We quote 
44@44c. for Pots and 54@64c. for Pearls, 
as to quality or quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc,—Flour.—The 
market has steadily tended in buyers’ 
favor; yet a fair business has been induced 
by the extremely low prices current, which 
are lower than almost ever before—lower 
than ever before when the better quality 
of the Flour is taken into account. Extra 
State his sold down as lowas $3.90 per 
bbl., while other grades are correspond- 
ingly low. Southern Flour has met witha 
moderate demand from the home trade at 
rather easier prices. Shipping Flour has 
been taken toa fair extent for the Prov 





inces and South Americar ports. Rye 
Flour is still very dull and heavy. Only 
the best brings our outside prices. Corn 


Meal remains dull and prices are lower. 
We quote: 


Unsound Flour...........ssse00es 2 50@ 4 00 

State Supers iaee <cecquaigekececeit au ene 

PROTS NO. Bi. occcccccsccccenccccces @ OES OU 

State Extra......... cauanciene 3 90@ 4 20 

Ohio, Ind., and ‘Mich. ee - 5 00@ 5 40 
hite 


seeees 5 25@ 5 50 

Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 25@ 4 75 
New Process.......... 5 50@ 7 50 

Southern Flour........seeseeeees - 2 40@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs. .....2.... 2 50@ 8 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. .......... sees 2 10@ 8 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market has been 
unsettled and prices have further radically 
declined. Cable advices have been of an 
unfavorable character, while the harvest 
prospects are unusually promising. In 
view of these depressing influences, both 
Winter and Spring Wheat have been so 
freely offered and prices have so rapidly 
declined that there has been aimost a panic. 
Prime No. 2 Milwaukee Wheat at 98@100 
cents per bushel is almost unprecedentedly 
cheap; yet up to the close of business yes- 
terday there was no indication of any 
change for the better. New Winter is be- 
ginning to come along in small quantities 
and both Red and White have sold low. 
At the close of ’Change yesterday holders 
were free sellers at the decline; but buyers 
insisted upon still better terms, C@orn.— 
There bas been a tolerably active move- 
ment in both cash and future Corn, and 
the murket has been alternately firm and 
depressed; but showing very little change 
in quotations, leaving off dull and heavy. 
Rye is in-moderate demand and a shade 
easier. Barley remains quiet, and prices 
are entirely nominal, in the ab-ence of 
sales. Oats.—The market has ruled quiet 
and casy, though prices have experienced 
no decided change, closing 4 trifle lower. 
Beans.—Marrows and Mediums have met 
with moderate demand at steady prices. 
Other kinds remain quiet, but unchanged. 
We quote: 





WHEAT: 
White State.. ineeawenes @iww 
White Western... SeannecaKkeunane @115 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring. Gg — 
No. 2 Milwaukee, ** ..... @ #9 
No. % Chicago, Oe - ata 97 @ 998 
Amber Michigan......... E @ — 
RYE: 
NR co desicccs eecece eccccece -- 64 @ 66 
WHOMEBELES 6clcecasiaeascces ace -- 61 @ 68 
Corn: 
Western wile 3 oe eases 483 @ 47 
50 @ 54 
32 @ 37 
201 32 
nominal 
Lominal 





Marrow, NeW........0-+0f.0.D. 1 574@ 1 60 
Medium, New......ce--ceceee : 55 @ 1 6217 
White Kidney, New........... 165 @1 75 
Red eee — seecsecsecee 3 OU @3 10 
Pea, prime..........seeceeceee 165 @1 %5 


HAY.—The features of this market are 
liberal receipts, ample stocks, light de- 
mand, and weak prices, and the prospects 
of an early improvement are not very fa- 
vorable, The quotations are for Ship- 





ping 45@55 cents, Retail grades 60@75, 


Clover nominally 20@25, and Salt 30@40 
For Straw there is a very limited inquiry 
and prices are nominal. We quote Long 
Rye 40@50 cents, and Short co. and Oat 
80@35, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle has not recovered in the least 
from its previous depressed condition, and 
sales were only effected by the aid of con- 
cessions on the part of holders. The cur- 
rent rates for the week were lower than 
has been witnessed here for over fifteen 
years and at the close the tone showed no 
improvement. The sales were at 10 cents 
for extra aa to dress 56@57 lbs. to 
the gross ewt. ; 8°(@93{ for good to prime 
do., to dress 56 Ibs ; ; 8@84 for medium to 
fait do., 10 dress 55@56 Ibs., 7@734 for 
common and ordinary, to dress 55 bs, ; and 
21¢@315 for fat Bulls, live weight. The 
shipments for the week were 362 Live Cat- 
te and 7,340 qrs. Beef. There is still an 
absence of inquiry for Milech Cows. The 
nominal quotations are $380@50 The de- 
mand for Calves has been quite active at 
4@744 cents for Veal and 27,@34 cents for 
Grass and Milk-fed. For Sheep there was 
a good inquiry, but Lambs sold slowly. 
The range for the former was 3}@4} cents, 
and for the latter 53@63. There is still an 
absence of a supply of Live Hogs. The 
receipts for the week were 11,532 Beef Cat- 
tle, 85 Cows, 3,888 Calves, 22,563 Sheep, 
and 26,347 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market for 
the Hog product has been very quiet; but 
holders evidently deem the day of lowest 
prices to have passed, as all kinds are held 


prices have, nevertheless, been realized for 
all sold and closed strong at the improve- 
ment. Bacon, though in limited de- 
mand, is still held at extreme figures, both 
here and at the West, Cut Meats continue 
in moderate demand; but bolders insist 
upon extreme figures, Lard.—The dema’ d 
has becn very moderate for cash Lard; but 
the market, nevertheless, remained steady 
until yesterday, when it was easier. Future 
options have sold to only a moderate ex- 
stent; but generally at full or slightly-im- 
proved prices. Beef continues to be a 
drug in the market, and so little is doing 
that it is next to impossible to convey an 
accurate idea as to current values, which, 
however, ure wholly nominal. Beef Hams 
are still quiet but firm. We quote: 


Pork: 

Mess, Western.... =... ... 10 30) @10 75 
Extra Prime, Western......... 900 @9 75 
PU MOND cin cnsdccccdacencs 1060) @12 50 
Cur MEATS: 

Pickled Shoulders.... ..........4- @ 6 
DrgGalted “ — vccsccccsec cas SOO 
PiGhled WalGbis «csc cccccsccccas re 7 
BICHIOG PGMS. <icc.cccccccé.cccccecs Meal 
ROS? s scanedaacucucades eo «9 @Il 
jo BPP RCECEETOCET ECE PPLE CEE 58¢(@ 64% 
Lakp: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr. ae 100 ths. 7 20 @— — 
City, prime Pradsadaacediusc dues 7 BKka@— — 
MONO his 6 v6ess <> cdaciensee 6 ST1Z@ 7 8714 
BEEF : 

Plait Mess, bbl.......-.-5 eee 9 00 (@10 50 
NNN OE dase cones ccaauans 11 50 @l2 U0 
Prime Mess, tierce............ 17 00) @18 50 
py Oe A err eee 11 00 @11 50 


City xtra & india Mess, tierce.18 00 @2U 00 


WOOL.—Prices are’ strengthened ma- 
terially by the extreme rates paid in the 
country and the decline here is believed to 
have been checked. More favorable ad- 
vices are to hand from the interior, as re- 
ports now coming forward state that many 
buyers have received instructions to cease 
purchasing at the rates demanded. This 
is a move in the right direction, for the 
policy recently pursued, if carried out, 
would result eventually in a loss to the 
purchaser. The market here has not im 
proved in any particular. Sales are made 
with difficulty, and the new Wool to hand 
is not taken with any spirit. In fact, but 
few believe that there will be any impor- 
tant reaction for the better in this staple, 
though prices are liable to fluctuate, as 
light supplies and active demand may 
prompt; but with the low prices for goods, 
which are believed to be permanent, very 
little change from the prevailing rates is 
looked for from this on. We quote: 









American XXX...........00020-—- 40 @—43 
“ XX...2 00000 30 @—37 
“ X.. 30 @—37 
sateen » Coennins Wedana (@—42 
No.1 Pu @—2%5 
} lt ‘Pulled. @—a7 
Texas, fine @—27 
Texas, coarse.......... thcaaas a —16 @—19 
a aon Clip, Unwashed, _— 26 @—30 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair....... 22 @—2 





strong. Pork has been dull; but better 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market at the close of 
the week is extremely dull for all grades. 
The warm weather exerts a very unfavor- 
able influence. Outside quotations are ex- 
ceedingly difficult of realization. We quote : 








apg he ec CPPCC COE CECT CETTE 17 @18 
State, tubs, selections.............. 18 @ 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 10 @17 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 17 @20 
Western, Creamery.............-2- 17 @20 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 12 @l4 
Western, firkins, Ce ae ee 13 @l4 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 @12 


CHEESE —The receipts are yery heavy 

and prices are about one-half of a cent in 

‘ buyers’ favor, though we retain previous 
quotations. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy.......ccccescece S\g@ 9 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 74@ 8 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @ 5 
SNGRG BIAMIOD cc acecetccaccdccccconeae 7 @ 7% 
Western Factory, choice...... .. 817@ 814 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 7 @8 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5g 


EGGS —The market has continued to 
dechne, and qvotations represent more 
generally the asking than selling prices, as 
there is very little doing, buyers’ holding 
off, anticipating a still lower range of 


prices. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 14 @— 
State and Pennsyivania............ 13 @— 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 9 @I2 


FRUITS. — Domestic Driep. —There 
is considerable inquiry from the South in 
regard to prices and prospecis of the coming 
crop. We can only say at present that it is 
impossible to say what will bethe rule, but 
present indications pvint to low prices, as 
there is the promise of a large crop. We 
quote: 


Apples, State, new........ 7 .4 @b 
BODIE, WONEED g 5 oc kcccdccvctccsces 244@ Bg 
BION, DOURUOT Re oo 56 kcsvckciccsces 4 @6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4 @l10 
Peaches, WEEN veccace dccccceane 4 a4 @ 4 
Blackberries.............+...cccseees ,(@10 
NN dundadkidedencccdedcaucdanioas i “@13 


POTATOES are quiet. 
We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, ® bbl. . nominal 
L BERR TION da ccceccececes nowinul 


SEEDS.—In the absence of demand, 
prices of Grass are entirely nominal. We 
quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 74@ 7h 
Timothy,good to prime,per bush.1 30 @1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 135 @l 49 
— $a ¥ 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Old are nominal. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ¢. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 

és ** Cora, per acre. 20 00 
= “ Potato, “ 10 00 
oe ‘© Oat, 5 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
“ ‘* Wheat, “ 15 00 

s Grass, top-dress, 
per acfe...... 10 00 

Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
eee 37 0O@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00(@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 00@ 386 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bonge,...... 31 00(@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 U0 


Walton, Whann & Co.’sS8unGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
= Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 82 00 
_ «Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 

* ** Raw Bone Super- 


phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 

Mauhattan Blood Guano.. 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

| ae 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 

lOMectkecccscasenacicaes see 45 00 

Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 


Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is). Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 
Quinnipiuc Crude Fish (in bbls)... 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 


35 VO(@ 40 00 
38 00(@ 42 

88 Ol @ 4209 
30 O0(@ ¢ 
17 00@ 20 00 





High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade Supe - 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone 42 00 
DC WINS asad os ccuacsxcsuce ne 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
PIMC, DOF ORs. oc cccccecccecces 800@ 9 60 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. 8%c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), Bic.@4 a 


Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 24ce.@ 24e. 


Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4%4c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 44%c.@ 53ge. 
Dried a per | eee 24c.@3 « 
Do i eee 2ige @3 e¢, 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 06@ 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone,......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 











TE A S : PRICES. BEST IN- 
PRICE-LIST. 


Another Great Reduction 

puc EMENTS EVER OF. 

FERED. SEND FORNEW 

THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
PO Box S48. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





my —The choicest in the world—Importers 

1 E A S.5 prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—pieases everybody—Trade continually 
increasing— Agen:s wanted every where—best induce- 


ments—don’t waste time—send for Circnlar to 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quality wise BLUE, and most liberal mene 
ure. D. 8. WILTBERG ER, Proprietor 

283 North Second Street Philadelphia 




















| 
: 
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Iusurancee, 


The Insurance Editor will gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by matl, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of companies, Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(l)asto age of insurer at tissue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








LIFE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS PAID 
IN 1877. 


THERE is nothing which more clearly 
gauges the management of the various life 
insurance companies than the amount of 
dividends or surplus premiums returned 
to policyholders, Dividends arise from this 
cause: The premium, actually charged, is 
largely in excess of the actual cost of the in- 
surance. The premium is based upon two 
principles: (1) the expected mortality, and 
(2) the probable rate of interest which will 
be realized on investments. The result of 
these two principles produces whatis known 
as the net premium. This net premium is 
then increased or loaded sufficiently to cov. 
er the probable expense of management. 

For the first element of the premium 
there are several well-known tables of mor- 
tality used; more usually the ‘‘ American 
Table.” The best managed companies have 
always had less losses than would be ex- 
pected from the table, because of great care 
used in the selection of lives for insurances; 
and just so far as they have been able to 
improve upon the table they have been 
able to return to the insurer his overpay- 
ment of premium in that regard. 

As to the second element of the premium, 
The rate of interest which has been quite 
universally taken as the basis is four per 
cent.; because, while the past and present 
earnings have been considerably in excess 
of that rate, it is impossible to tell what the 
future exrnings may be, and a low and safe 
obe must necessarily be used. This gives 
rise to another saving and enables a com- 
pany to return another portion of the over- 
charge. 

The third dividend-producing element, 
resulting from the loading of the premium, 
is of even greater importance, For, while 
the net premiums are increased from 25 to 
40 per cent., some of the best companies 
are managed at less than 10 per cent. This 
saving of the overchurge enables a company 
to return still another portion. 

The company which is able to make the 
most gain on all these points will, of course, 
be able to make the best returns of over- 
payment, and the return which it does 
make in any year is the best index of its 
management. If the business of all the 
companies were precisely alike ; if the in- 
surances were all upon lives of the same 
age and issued at the same time and upon 
the same basis, it would be an entirely cor- 
rect test to divide the dividends actually 
paid by the premiums actually received. 
But the kinds of policies are numerous, as 
are the times at which they were issued; 
and such a test is not entirely correct. 
Still, the average of the policies in the 
various companies is about the same and 
an examination of the rates charged shows 
them to be about the same; and, while such 
atest is not an entirely correct one, it is 
certainly a fair one. In the table which 
follows we have made this test for the 
business of the year 1877. It is certainly 
of great value as a guide to the selection 
.of a good company. 

There is a thought in this connection 
which should not be overlooked. The 
dividends paid bya life insurance com- 
pany are entirely optional. A company 
can pay them or not, asit pleases. To be 
sure, so universally have the companies 
made a saving on the rates charged that 
the dividend is expected by all insurers, 
and «»n examination of the table will show 
that all the companies, with the exception 
of one stock company, did pay dividends 
to a greater or less extent during the year. 
Some of them paid very large amounts and 
others ridiculously small ones. There are, 
doubtless, a great many men to-day, men 
of good judgment and sound sense, who 
are really almost afraid of any life com- 
pany. They boldly say they are all bad; 
that none of them are safe. To any such 
person we have only to say that, if he will 





run his eye down the second column, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


and notice the enormous amounts paid 
by some of the companies, and volun- 
tarily paid, he will have to agree that the 
managers of such a company know the 
company to be entirely solvent. A com- 
pany might be really insolvent, and its 
managers know it to be so, and still pay a 
small dividend. The Continental, and the 
New Jersey Mutual, and, in fact, each of the 
failed companies kept up the payment of a 
small dividend to policyholders until the 
very day of their demise. They did it nec- 
essarily, because, if they did not do it, they 
would have been found out sooner. So we 
say that a company might be insolvent and 
pay a small dividend; but it is so entirely 
improbable that any set of managers would 
voluntarily pay out large sums of money 
without knowing that the condition of the 
company warranted it that we set it down 
as a test of solvency in such companies that 
is worth more than any official examination 
which could be made. 
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By | ASE |BeEgS 
a : FY FI a. 
ge | :*3 [Fei58 
NAME OF COMPANY. o F| H ry ge 
: & . 
> § 4 Biya 
. : $2 3 z 
iP | ikg lg78e8 
Htna, ConN.......cc0008 3,688,158 660,894) $15 63 
Berkshire, Mass......... 443,201| 103, 23 40 
Beookien, He ¥....00c008 432,613 39,896) 9 20 
Conn. General, Conn.... 252,847 1 17 
Conn. Mutual, Conn ... 6,725,1 2,511,776| 37 34 
Equitable, N. Y........ 7,514,181) 1,745,1 24 22 
Germania, N. Y.......... 1,395. 169,681! 12 16 
<= eae 632,730 99,676 6 24 
Hartford, Conn......... 94,644 6. 6 90 
Ym ane N.Y 209,391 14,279 6 81 
SS & aera 634,0U2| 120) 18 92 
John Hancock, Mass.... 408,488 51,044) 12 64 
nickerbocker, N. Y....) 1,907,992) 254,671) 16 86 
Manhattan, N. Y........ 1,285,331] 290,439) 22 60 
Muss. Mutual, Muss..... 1,053,214) 220,889) 20 98 
etropolitan, N. Y...... 849,922 16,177 19 
Mutual Life, N. ¥... ...] 15,136,703) 3,568,162! 23 57 
Mutual Benefit, N.J.. .| 4,670,820; 1,540,465] 32 98 
| eR 275,842 62,421) 19 04 
Mational, 131.%.......00++. 445,684) none, | —— 
New York Lite, N ia 866,087) 1,440,956) 24 49 
N.H. Mutual, Mass. ...! 1,996,287! 517,468) 25 92 
Northwestern, Wis..... 2 806| 879,726) 30 08 
CID. sopcceseve 1,17; 395 | 280,953} 19 67 
Phoenix, Conn........... 2,014.81 335, 16 67 
Provident, Pa.... 2... 86,453! 126,161) 16 04 
State Mutual, Mass..... 287,103 15, 26 45 
Jnion Central, O........ 436,798] 82,434) 7 42 
Union Mutual, Me ,.... 1,616,775: 182,008} 11 25 
United Siates, N. Y. 853,219 97,442) 11 42 
Washington, N, Y....... 854/811] 170,246] 19 92 
* 8tock Company. 
a ———___.___. 





INVESTIGATION OF OILS. 


AN investigation which is now going on 
to determine tbe various qualities of oils, 
and in which the fire insurance companies 
are obviously interested, embodies, accord- 
ing to the New York Daily Bulletin, the 
following important features : 

1, The power of the oils to diminish 
friction under various pressures and at 
various rates of speed. 

2. The tendency of the oils to oxidize 
while in use for lubrication, and their con- 
sequent deterioration in efficiency. 

8. Their tendency to rapid oxidation 
when largely extended by absorbent, 
fibrous substances, and their consequent 
liability to induce spontaneous combustion. 

4. Their proneness to emit combustible 
vapors when rubbed, or moderately heated, 
or kept long in partially filled reservoirs. 

5. Their tendency to corrode metallic 
bearings. 

6. Their specific heat, or relative rapidi- 
ty of heating and cooling, when exposed to 
the same heating or Cooling influence. 

7. The relative length of time that a pint 
of each will last in doing a given kind of 
lubricating work. 

8. Their relative fluidity, or the thick- 
ness of layers retained between two sur- 
faces subjected to a given pressure. 

9. Their compatibility with each other 
when successively used on the same bear- 
ing. 

10. Liability to separate in constituent 
parts by long standing or by freezing. 

11. Their freedom from non-lubricating 
sedimentary matter. 

12. Ease of removing from bearings after 
becoming thickened by floating dust or 
abraded particles of metal or by accidental 
overheating. 

13. Their tendency to diffuse unpleasant 
or unwholesome odors. 

14, Ease of ignition, and rapidity of 
combustion when they are inflamed. 

15. The probability of perfect uniform- 
ity in successive lots supplied by the man- 
ufacturer. 

16. The possibility of securing an un- 
limited supply at moderate prices. 

17. Suitableness for oiling wool before 
spinning and weaving. 

18. Ease of removal from. yarn or cloth 
in the operations of scouring. 


19, Their suitableness for the manu- 
facture of soaps. 

20. Their effect on leather and wood. 

Special attention is tobe directed to the 
discovery of ready tests of the goodness as 
well as freedom from adulteration of the 
different oils, and of different samples of 
oils purporting to be the same. Methods 
are also to be sought for of determining 
the amount and kind of adulteration in 
any sophisticated sample. 

It is also to be considered whether the 
addition of substances other than proper 
oils is in all cases injurious and unprofit- 
able to the consumer. 

The objective point of the investigation 
is fully understood to be the establishment 
of such methods for testing oils as can be 
adopted by insurance companies for the 
common use of their members, either on 
their own premises or elsewhere. The aim 
shall be to obtain data which may serve as 
a sound basis for action to secure the great- 
est degree of safety consistent with the 


economical and efficient nse of machinery. 
ee 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE examination of the Globe Mutual 

Life Insurance Company by the State In- 
surance Department has been completed. 
The question as to the solvency of the com- 
pany turns upor the value to be placed 
upon a large amount of real estate on which 
the company hold mortgages. According 
to the first valuation that was made by the 
appraisers of the department, the accounts 
showed a deficiency of about $200,000. 
Some of the securities were subsequently 
changed, so that this sum was reduced to 
about $80,000. For the sake of saving the 
company, if possible, another appraisment 
by experts selected by the department was 
ordered, and the value placed upon the real 
estate by them left a small surplus, It has, 
therefore, been decided to accept the latter 
valuation, on condition that the present 
management will resign and permit the 
company to pass into other hands, to be 
selected by the department.— American 
Erchange. 
It will certainly be an unfortunate condition 
of things for the affairs of this already bad- 
ly managed company to pass into the hands 
of men selected by the superintendent of 
insurance for the State of New York. 

—The following is Judge Depue’s ruling 
as to what constitutes reinsurance, as 
brought out in the Noyes trial: 

‘** Reinsurance is a contract that is made 
where an insurance company has taken a 
larger amount of risks than it can safely 
carry, and wishes to indemnify itself. It is 
settled by law that one company has no 
power to transfar its assets and liabilities 
to another company; in other words, to 
amalgamate. A bank muy get its surplus 
discount notes rediscounted by another 
bank; but it would have no right to trans- 
fer all its assets, business, etc. to another. 
It is clearly illegal for insurance compa- 
nies to amalgamate or consolidate; for that 
is not reinsurance. Directors of insurance 
companies are only agents, and, without 

unanimous consent of the stockholders, 
cannot transfer the assets of the company. 
In the case of a mutual company, in which 
the policyholder has a right to pay for his 
policy and also to share in the profits, it is 
criminal for the officers to transfer the as- 
sets, under the pretense that another com- 
pany will assume the liabilities, and « sin- 
gie dissenting policyholder mav obtain an 
injunction against the transfer.” 


—One of the few intelligent and bene- 
ficial insurance law enacted by the New 
York legislature is that which was passed 
during last session to enable fire insurance 
companies to merge oneinto another. The 
advantages which this law conters on com- 
panies which are anxious to strengthen their 
condition, extend their business, and at the 
same time reduce expenses we have hereto- 
fore, in advocating the passage of the 
law, shown in The Chronicle. The first 
companies to avail of the statute are the 
Resolute and the New York City, the 
former having merged into the latter, on the 
4thinst. There cannot be any doubt of the 
wisdom of thisstep. Thecost of conduct- 
ing the business of the New York City, with 
itsnow $300,000 capital, will be very little 
ifany more than that prior to the amal- 
gation, while the security the company 
now offers to its patrons is largely increased. 





—Receiver Laurence, of the American 
Popular Life Insurance Company, has ob- 
tained authority from the New York 
Supreme Court to advertise for claims upon 
the funds in his possession. The receiver 
says that he has realized about $43,500 
apart from $105,000 deposited with the in- 





surance department. Mr. Laurence places 


[July 4, 1878. 


the amount now due on the reserves at 
about $420,000, and he states that the death 
claims proved prior to the dissolution of 
the company amount to $109,000. Clifford 
A. H. Bartlett has been apointed referee, 
and the Court directs that all claims against 
the company must be sent in either to Mr. 
Laurence or Mr. Bartlett before the 1gt of 
December next 

—The receiver of the defunct Continental 
said a few days since that he boped to 
make his first dividend sometime in the 
fall, We should think it was time, and a 
long ways past time; but we have the 
fullest confidence that Mr. O’Niel has done 
all in his power to put the affairs of the 
Company in shape. 5 


INSURANCE 


THe MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 

ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES I8- 

SUED. 8S AND STATEMENTS FUR- 

NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 

OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 

LEWIs C. CROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 

EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. ©. MILLER, Treasurer. 

B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 

**)°ll Make Assurance Double Sure.” 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS. 
ie neeh. seadcen-s00e $1,000,000 00 
023,362 94 








Surplu 1st, 1878 814 83 
All this Surplus te ‘Security Additional tothe Re- 
serve. 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 148 per Cent. 
Perfect Security. Low Rates of Premiums. Defi- 

nite Contracts. 
The Largest Capital of any LLFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY in the World. 
OFFICERS: 
EMERSON W. PEERY, President and Actuary. 
J. ALDER ELLIS, JOHN M. BUTLER, 
Vice-President. 
UEL M. NICKERSON, 
Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, ILL., 157—163 LA SALLE 8T. 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


s 
Life Insurance Co., 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 cPiAW's; 


HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "eesnynctucrs': °° 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wabiiifies, 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


Secretary. 





HENRY STOKES, PresipeEnr. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBING. 


Vice-President. ctuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J.L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assia’t Sec’s. 





oat largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
jest outiny. Pay as zee eo. Get what 
you bay. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
E. 0. GOODWIN............ «+++ Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Pian, 
where the insurance is continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowest current outlay consiste:.t with 
° e ceremelauens in the wate of the 
Com —the source of anxiety and danger ~ are 
ponders unnecessary by this plan. and the insured 
has * risk only the unexpired portion of one year's 
u 


premium 
The Yearly Renewable Pian is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission: rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 
wane for Circulars, giving races and full explana- 
tions. 


«@ GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .@3 





Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


cipal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LOUTH URCURITY RCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 





JAMES BUELL, President. 


-P.F H, Secnstarz. 
iam GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 


UNITED STATES 
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HOME 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - ° - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, ° ° - 


Net Surplus, -. - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, (878, . ? - 


- + + + $3,000,000 00 
Jose e 1,836,432 31 
1391 42 
= - - horw, 
66, 6, 100,626 78 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


ay 
D nited ee Stocks (market value) . 
4 andt ‘ity Bonds 


nterest due on ist suanes. 1878 
ery ed, in sans of Agent 





TOtal......:seecsccveees cove 


J. H. — Secretary. 













at eeeeecceneece 


“ 
Loans on Stocks, payable on meme ( ences value of Securit: 


00 Gs te - Sail 0 dike igned oTenes sabe se: +1e86100,626 75 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

a and all Lia» 779,925.44 
BENNER cv ocavcccescvecees 

SURGING ccacectscecctevas dvcee 645,155 72 


wu. G. Cngwatdy | Beo. “Jouw DEVEREUS, Pree. 
THOMSON. Ana 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 86,280,728 46. 
eee) pu, BURY. President. 


\. 
Entire surplus aaamed to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value 
Endowment policies at life ra’ 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. .. ......MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash Capital all patd id in apecsscsed $750,000 00 
Revrerve for all Liabilities, in- 4 


luding Reinsurance. _......... 59 t) 
Net Surplus RE cccteesuce . sveuaden aedaa ahi 630 > bs 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 81,636,029 71 71 

WIGHT R. SMITH, Presid 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 284, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affaires on the ist of December, 1877, 
Premiums received on Marine 


Risks, 
— ee eal 1877, to _— Langues 
. $4,710,665 83 





Perr rrrris: itt 2,040,863 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 
No Polietes have been issued upon Life 
~% ~—e disconnected 
with bh Marine | 
Premiums marked off tr Ey t January, 
1877, to 3ist December, 1877............ 4,902,881 08 331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. .,. 92.806, 800 37 ri 
Returns of Premiums and Expepses.. 


~ 97.928 86 923 86 
The » Saanpeny has the following Assets, 
Uni: Ned States and State of New York 

Stock. City, pe. and other Stocks .$10,5t5,968 0U 


Loans secured by Stocks xnd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and geims due the Com- 


pany. estimated at —...... eee eeenee 17,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... ae 63 
Cash in Bank oo. ceccccceeee covceeeeeees 364 02 

Total Amount of Assets.......... aamaaan 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 

be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 





D 
ee HALL, Secretary. 
ANDKEW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT........ CHIC AGS, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:33,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,603.16. 


Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester 
v too. F ree’. 





of BF mext, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and red will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which eertificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 








Secretary. ° 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


“IF. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER - 


85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary. 
W. H. O. Banruerr, Actuary, 

















J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOO ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis CURTIS, ROBT. B MINTURN: 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li W GEORGE W. LANK 
DAVID LAN ROBMHT 1. ST UA tT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
‘ UNCEY 
. EVERICH, 
LTA’ x, Wy CORLIES 
YAL JO j z 
THOMAS FYOUNGS, Witte Bayon, 
A eo aw WILLIA 
OHN D H PETER V. KING, 
ILLIAM H. W B: THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company com agety Pun business under the New York 


sare ry Foe". Courtas and 





Cash on hand and ia "sins “9183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and o xing 
(value | gas 
payable on demand........... * 402,400 00 
op Bond and =e 
on Ly A Betate, worth i a 
United States ‘and other Stocks and —_ 
Tony” the _ ki 4. Ty, (Market 
New Vests mend Bank ane one gsns.si0 
ante ae weeece cove 9732.310 og 
1,000 Soares, N. ¥.and ‘ac 
enasiedecesatvese 72,500 00 
United States Stocks. . MB 50 
Real the mga 
Ey wn Dy, and $31,300 ae7 
a 7 
by a re. 699,800 00 
npaid, and balances ‘io 
~~ ets of hae il cscitkhb'n, 9. deeeeeen 147,287 22 
Interest unpaid (due this day)..... ....... 
Rents due and accrued ...... .....5665 .. F 
WOR..  ~w veccccencescceccapecces $3,173,933 31 
mecetee for Reinsurance of 3. 3 


outetanding risks.... 963,0 21 
“  forre) 





Guaranty Surplus 
— ule eee 00 
Fund 00 
Caesars ew 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 


Amount of net Cash Assets, January ist, 1877. . . . 82,780,898 20 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred........ oeec cece cee eG, 202,004 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877...... édeetece 482,605 40 $5,799,609 30 

Interest received and accrued............ © accscsoces 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... ecececsecesss 900,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions..... SUERseses ecceccccccacce SLOG IG & 
Endowments matured and discou nted.,........sesesesseseess coos —:185, 160 12 
Life annuities and relmsurances............eeseseseeeeee eaese date 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies,......... 2.421.847 86 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks..........0++. ecce covccecee 10,000 @ 


Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 


TEA] OBTALE... ceccccccsecccercreveceessecsesesses 200,000 00 473,142 72 $5,045,149 Bu 





034,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received.... 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $13,379,930 83).... 
Real estate........+. Hb6660 500s Cesedecendcecsscccesccceceeceeescos 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral sécurity)...........+.+. e+e 15,879,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the company on 





these policics amounts to $3,445,195) ........ccceeeseeeeenes 605,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums op existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878......... dilsdecadegtaddcdnenaease 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in liabilities)...........+.- dinidgasbednddbdeavheqdate 167,183 07 
Agenta’ dalances..........0sccccccccccccccccccecccccece wasadenske 56,045 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878.............0006 815,85 35 
—————_ $4,452,905 29 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) ‘ 
Excess of market value of securities over cost.................065 45845 64 
CAB ARGETD Fae: 206, 1OVG so. ccceescsdscccccccccccccecescccece $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1878.............66 00s 448,069 48 
Reported loases, awaiting proof, etc... 2... ...e cece cece cece eeeeeece 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisie, net premium ; pon-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Cariisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent abilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policivs of that 
A AB ER A SE ot Lh tp te hh ee PCED Oe SOE 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............eseeeeeeeeee 17,430 91 82,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent..........cecccccccccccccccccccccseccecenseeeeeees $2,664,144 4 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State Stundard, ut 44¢ per cent., over 6,000,000 
From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 


| ary dividend, available on settiement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 


tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876................- euddananesed 44,661 
Number of policies in force January lst, 1877...........+- eocccccces oo + 45,421 
Number of policies in force January lst, 1878........... ceceeeeeeeeeeees 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,.............065 Wedtehdceedsecs dhgaescecaweus $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877....... saeesesdece daeeeeaesaweeenae diedetcdesae 127,748,478 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.......... CS nccccecepgcceseceaasececceesscecese 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, "1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J, F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM 4H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN; 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
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“ Worcester’s Dictionart 4s yon han) adknotbleltyed to be the standing out IES Sf spelling and pro- 
nun ciation,and many publishers and newspapers, like the “ Tribune,” wh ad Webster asan au- 
thority, have gone back to Worcester. In these departments the yy poe 0 in: Ti aR _edition.of Webster have 
confessed theaupértor ty Of Wore ) up many of the p it h e . They have simply 
Worcesterized thetr dictionary, t mproving it. Either dictionary ts good.enough in its definitions, and 
where they differ in orthography and ee most will prefer Worcester, and here is the chief use of a dictionary.” 


---THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 18th, 1877. 










, 
= ecte 





R’S DICTIONARY. 


A National Standard to the American public; and alsoamong all classes in England, as is proved by the following emphatic opinion from England’s highest Literary Author- 


ity, the London Athenaum: 
“The volumes before u: show a vast emount of diligende. But with Wabster itts dligeuce ia combination with fancifulness; with Worcester, in combination with good sense and judgment 
Worcester’sis tbe soberer and safer book and may be pronounced THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXIGON.” 


THE EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND 


for Worcester is conclusively shown by the following letter received a few days since from the proprietors and publishers of the Dictionary: 
“ To the Publisher of Tut INDEPENDENT: PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 23d, 1877. 


** Dear Sir:—lo reply to your favor of the 224 inst,, we would say that at onc time we did sell more Webster than Worcester, as stated by the Messrs. Merriam ; but nuw, owing to its increasing 
popularity, we sell tex times as many Worcester as Webster, and are glad to state that the salesof Worcester this year arc ye hy em —arethy! the come ondiog period last year. 

“As an evidence of the progress Worcester is making, we would meation that some three months sincedt was aiop'eddar P taé. Public Schools o uisiaoa, and a few days since for use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia. ‘These are additional to the other states and many cities in which Worcester has long been the favorite. ’ a 

‘Yours, very truly, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 

}4" WORCESTER its now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and isso recommendéd' by t, Longfetiow, , Whittier, Summer, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, 
Henry, Everett, Maun, Quiney, Felton, Hilldpdyang the mp: omy of) our most distinguished scholars; and Is, besides, recognized as authority by the Departments of our National Government. 
‘The best English writers and the most particular American érs use Worcester as their authority,” says The New York Herald; and this opinion has never been satisfactorily disputed. 


Worcesters’ Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, 


ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDCED, 





is a massive Volume of 1854 pages, aud contains considerable more than one hundred thousand words in its vocabulary, with their pronunciation, definition, and etymology, It is illustrated with 
over 1,000 neat woodcuts and {is evriched by more than a thousand excellent articles on SYNONYMES, in which five thousand synonymous words are treated, and@accurately and concisely illus- 
trated by short and well-chosen examples. Among the contents of this great Standard Dictionary will be found : 


I. Principles of Pronanciation. Il, Orthogeaphy. HII. English Grammar, IV. Origin, Formation, and Etymology of the English Language. V. Archaisms, Provincialisms,and Amer. 
icanisms. VI. History of English Lexicography. VII. VOCABULARY. VIII. Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. [X. Scripture Proper Names. X. Modern Geographical 
Names. XI. Names of Distinguished Men of Medern Times. XIf. Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. XIII. Words, Phrases, and Quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, 


f{talian, and Spanish Languages. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary is the crowning Jabor of a scholar who devoted a third of a century to philological studies, It is the ripe fruit of more years of earnest and diligent toil than 
fall to the lot of most literary mea. It may fairly claim to be considered as the Standard Dictiovary of the English language. 
In Orthography Dr. Worcester bas recorded accurately the best usage. .He has not considered it the lexicographer’s province to alter the spelling of words in respect to which the usage 


of ull our best authors is invariable and settled. 


The PRONUNCIATION of the words of thé English Language is the present usage of literary and well-bred society. It has been very generally conceded that. Dr. Worcester is unrivaled in 
this Gepartment. By a simple system of notation Worcester marks the pronunciation of the vowel sounds in every syllable; and in respect to words of yarious, doubtful, or disputed orthoepy 


the differeot modes of Smart, Read, Sheridan, Walker, and other orthoepists are exhibited at one view. This is a valuable feature, not to be found ia any similar work. 

The Derinitions in Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary have been bighly commended for their completeness, accuracy, precision, and distinctness. They are amply supported by citations from 
the best authors, both ancient and modera, not only aptly illu-trating the significations, but constituting a rich collection of the maxims and gems of the language. 

Much laborious study has been devoted to the EryMo.oaigs of the words, The important results of later researches in philology are given. It has been the aim of the author to avoid 
fanciful theories and useless speculations, but to present the truest learning of the time in the most concise and definite manner. 





WORCESTER AND THE COLLECES. | 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has adopted Worcester’s Dictionary as tts standard from the 
time of its first appearance, . 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
** WILLIAMSBOURG, Va., Dec. 13th, 1871. 
‘Ata meeting of the Faculty of the College of William and Mary, held on Monday last 
(Dee. 11th), the following resolu'ion was adopted : 
“* Resolved, That Worcester’s Dictionary be adopted as the standard of orthography in the 
College of William and Mary.’ ” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
PROF. C. K. ADAMS says: 
‘For years [ have regarded Worcester’s Dictionary, all things considered, as the best dic- 
tionary accessible to Americav students.’’ 
PROF, M. L. D. OOGE says: 
** In all questions of orthography and orthoepy in Eoglish I have always given Worcester’s 
authority the preference.”’ 





UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 
PROF. B. F. MEEK says : 


‘“* Worcester s Dictionary has for a number of yeara been made, in the University of Ala- 
bama, the Standard for orthography and orthoepy.” 

**T fully concur with Prof. Meek in the pes above given. 
“CARLOS G. SMITH, Pres, Univ, Ala.” 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 
PROF. W. H. WADDELL says : 
“ The followic g resolution was passed unanimously by the Faculty of the University : 
** “Whereas, It is desirable that a Standard authority should be chusen, in this University, for 
the provunciation, derivation, aad dednition of Eaglish words; toerefore, be it 
** * Resolved, That Worcester’s Quarto Dictiovary of the Eoglish language be adopted as the 
Standard Dictivnary of the University of Georgia.” 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
HON. DAVID L. SWAIN, ex-presideaot of the University, says: 
** For twenty-five years past I have beea in the constant use of this Dictionary. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
PRES. GEORGE THACHER says: 
“‘ Whatever be the comparative excellences or defects of the two great English dictionaries, 
no scholar, writer, or educator can afford to be without Worcester’s.”” 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. 
THE REV. F. COOSEMANS, 8. J., the president, says : 


WORCESTER AND THE SCHOOLS. 


From the late BON. HORACE MANN: ' 
“For many years, in all my writing, speaking, and teaching, [have endeavored to conform 
to the orthography and pronunciation as contained in Worcester’s Dictionaries. 1 ruppose 
them to represent the highest standard recognized by the best writers and speakers in Eagland 
and in this country.” : 
From PROF. W. H. BAKER, Sup. Public Schools, Savannah, Georgta ; 
‘“‘ We are using Worcester’s Dictionaries in our schools, believing them to: be far superior, 
in many respects. to avy other dictionary of the English language.” 
From PROF. B. MALLON, Sup. Pubiie Schools, Atlanta, Georgia : 
“We have adopted Worcester as the standard for our schools, and greatly prefer it to any 
other dictionary. ’ 
From the Superintendent of the Boston Schoois : ‘VIENNA, AvsTRtIA, August 2d, 1873. 
“It gives me great pleasure to report that the MEDAL OK MERIT bas been awarded to 
your firm in consideration of the publication of the series of Wordseg D airyoeries ee in 
ent ft is an honor well deserved. 5 4 
“Tar “U. 8. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition.” 


WORCESTER AND LITERATURE. 


WHAT SUMNER, EVERETT, BRYANT, IRVINO, HOLMES, ACASSIZ, 
BANCROFT, AND OTHERS SAY OF IT. 


Extract from Speech of HON. CHARLES SUMNER: © 
The Senate t need only go to a simple diction ok will not go to a law-book, or any work 

on the law of nations; but I take wnat I think i¢ TH® Best AUTHORITY, WoRCESTER’s LaRGce 

rf or ION, EDWARD EVERETT: : 

sheath have made coustant use of ‘Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries siuce their first publication. 

His otthography and pronwuciation represent, 60 far as | am aware, the moct approved usage of 

our language.”’ 


From EW BRYANT: ‘ 
‘Te n6w-atda utic Sey eel chish). the concjsgtess.and contplateness of the definitions, 
the nice'y with which the different shades of meaving in synonymes are distinguished, aud toe 
conscientious accuracy of the work in all its departments give it, in my judgment, the nghest 
claims to public favor.”’ 
_From WASHINGTON IRVING : , 

“J convur whh the opihidn of Mr, Bryant.” 
From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 

“« Worcester’s Dictionary nas coustantly lain on my table for daily use.” 
From JOHN HART, Supt Public Printing; 

‘It give: me pleasure tostate Luat IT 18 THE STANDARD AUTHORITY FOR THE PUBLIC PRINTING,” 
From PROF, LOUIS AGASSIZ: 

“‘{ have long considered * Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary’ superior to any other work of its 


From HON. GEORGE BANCROFT: 





“I find your Dictionary superior to every work of the kind that has ever come under my notice.” 


nce, AN _ASTONISHING OFFER! 
Worcester's Unabridged Pictorial 


‘On questions of orthography I shall make it (Worcester) my standard.”’ 


a . " 
0 Dictionary. 





Bound in Sheep. 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations and over 100,000 Words. Issue of 1878. 
We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co,, of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to ill ae any Premium ever given by us 
i 


or any otber newspaper tm the country. We will send this Dictionary to avy person who will send us the names of Three New Subscribers and Nine 
and $93 or to any person who will, on renewiug his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New Names additional and @9§ or who will renew hi 


and send us $9, 


| Dew Subseriber for three years 
tiption for three years, in advance, 


The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10, while the lowest price of three subscriptions is, 89. , Both the Dictionary and thé Three Subscriptions, under this 


extraordinary offer, cau, therefore, be had together for only $9, ;The dD ; 
the expense of the Subscriber. 4 8 


will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia 


» free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 


Subscription Price of'\ The Independent,” $3. per Annum, in Advance. 


t=" Speciw‘en Copies Sent Free: i 
Address 
POST-OFFICE BOX 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


* °281. BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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MY NEIGHBORS. 





BY MARY D, BRINE. 





I sit by the window at early eve, 
Rocking my baby to sleep ; 
While the twilight shadows with sunset 
beams 
Are playing at hide and peep. 
And, crooriog a time- worn slumber-song 
Dreamily o’er aud o’er, 
1 watch wy neighbors who live near by, 
As l’ve watched them often before. 


My neighbors live i the old elm tree, 
Whose branches, many and strong, 

At morning and night have nodded to me 
Full many a summer long. 

‘The sunbeams fall from the golden sky, 
Aud merrily play and shine 

‘The live-long day on the little pair 
Who have builded their home near mine. 


We are very happy, my neighbors and I— 
Intimate friends are we ; 

I sing them a song of my own, sometimes, 
And they merrily sing to me, 

And now, as I sit by the window here, 
My neighbor is on her nest, 

And both of us watch with tender love 
Qur little ones in their rest. 


She folds her wings with a warble low 
Over her babies three ; 
And my arms are clasping my baby girl 
Aud holding her close to me. 
And the twilight shadows are falling fast 
Over the mountain side ; 
And the breeze which has rustled the elm- 
tree leaves 
Grows still with the even-tide, 


Ob ! little browu neighbor, ’twill rot be long 
Ere your children will fly away ; 

While my wee girl to the dear home-nest 
Will clivg for many a day. 

There will come a time when the little nest 
Will have blown from the old elm tree ; 
Will you come again, dear little brown bird, 

To build your nest near me? 





PETER’S FIGHT AGAINST STICKS. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 








‘*“Wuar in the dumps did you do that 
for!’ cried Peter, looking up from his 
story-book and very much provoked to tind 
that the fire had gone out. 

Peter was fond of wood-fires. Some one 
else had always brought the logs from the 
burn, and laid the kindlings, and blown the 
bellows, and handled the tongs; and then 
the beautiful tire had shone and danced, 
while Peter sat near it and looked lazily on, 

But this afternoon he was alone in the 
house, with commands from his elder sis- 
ter to keep the fire up till she came back 
from the ‘‘ Cutting-out Sociable,” whatever 
that was. But, at all events, that fire had 
‘*cut out,” thought Peter, and looked as 
black as a piece of licorice. 

He rushed across the room toit, in the 
hope of blowing the last spark into a flame 
and setting the one thin, cross-looking log 
into a bluze again. 

Phew! how theashes blew back at him 
as he put his head close to them and 
puffed! They were like a flock of gnats 
ona summer night, tickling his nose and 
covering his jacket with gray spots. 

“‘L should think,” exclaimed Peter, tulk- 
ing tothe hearth, as if it had ears, as well as 
a mouth, ‘‘that you could just as well 
burn up the ashes ‘too, and not squirt so!” 

‘*Chick !” said the thin old log, and 
shifted over on another side, showing a red 
cheek. This rather startled Master Peter, 
But he soon got his courage back, and 


_ shouted: 


‘‘Ho! So you're not out yet, to be sure, 
you scoundrel!” and he got the bellows, to 
make the log blaze. 

The bellows wheezed and groaned at the 
back-log, as if it were the cat with a bone 


in her throat; and wabbled about in bis 


hands like an umbrella in a gale of wind. 
Peter could not help fancying the bellows 
knew how budly it behaved and needed a 
scolding. 

‘““Why, I should think somebody bad 
blown your brains out, in the course of 
your fifty years of being blowed, stupid!” 
he remarked, screwiug up his face with 
disdain. ‘‘ You don’t seem to know what 
you were made for.” And he fell to puff - 
ing with his own breath, as at first. 

- This time he went on merrily for two or 





three minutes. But all at once he felt so 
dizzy that he thought a bag of shelled corn 
had been spilled inside of his head; and 
when he raised himself up straight he 
couldn’t see the brass andirons. 

He thought he heard the fifty-year-old 
bellows chuckling at his queer, dizzy ex- 
pression, just as Grandfather used to do 
when Peter got himself into trouble. 

‘* What amuses ‘you, if you please?” he 
asked, looking at the bellows severely, ti] 
his eyes became clear again. 

‘‘Humph!” sniffed the bellows, winking 
its one orb. ‘‘ You see it isn’t so easy to 
blow, year in year out, Pete Marble.” 

‘*What do you know about it? You're 
not able to blow yourself. You're only 
blowed,” replied Peter, and wouldn’t look 
at the saucy thing for some time. 

“‘ TY) just tell you what!” said he, think- 
ing aloud. ‘‘ There’s nothing so disagree- 
able as things that have to be toted. There’s 
wood, and letters, and pails, and harness, 
and chairs, and footstools, and spectacles, 
and—” here he gave a great sigh, that made 
the bellows tumble down with surprise — 
‘‘and—kindlings! SolI s’pose I’ve got to 
get some,” 

“Of course,” put in the bellows. 

‘*T should like to know how you can 
know anything, with only one eye,” re 
torted Peter, angrily. He did dislike that 
bellows so. 

‘“My dear boy,” exclaimed the imperti- 
nent creature, ‘‘ you can’t expect me to 
treat a little fellow who wears ribbons, in- 
stead of neckties, like a man/ So don’t 
get angry at my remarks until you are 
grown up.” 

Peter: blushed, and slinked out of the 
room to the wood-house; for he had 
begged the very ribbon he had on bis neck 
from his elder sister. He wished he could 
get grown up before he went back to the 
parlor. 

As fast as Peter piled up kindlings on 
his arms some of the short, poky sticks 
would. tumble down again; and when he 
stooped to pick them up the sticks on 
which he was standing would slip away 
from under his feet, so that two or three 
times he*had to sit'dowwin-s hurry. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that by 
the time he had secured kindlings enough, 
and helped himself to a pinch of shavings, 
which he put in his pocket, and hauled a 
big log up under his arm, he was quite 
tired of being in that troublesome wood- 
house, 

‘‘Here you are already, we declare!” 
laughed the bright andirons, as he came 
back into the sitting-room. 

Peter was so astonished at their speak- 
ing that he d ‘the slippery tine 
on his toe. Bit he gt: d- 
irons or anything else fancy {t hurt him at 
all; and gripaed in a small corner of his 
mouth, a8 donkeys do, whom every one 
knows to be ead animals, 

Now Peter had never built a fire before 
in his life, which had numbered ead 
years. The: andirons couldp’t help! 
ing at the way he»putthe kindlings on ‘iit 
backs, and upon the kindingeh tee round 
log (which would take ever 80 long to 
catch fire), and then the old black back-log 
(which ought to have been underneath), 
and then sprinkled the shavings over the 
whole, like sugar on a pan of buns. 

“Do you think that'll burn?” asked 
Peter of the andirons; for they laughed 
and shone so good-naturedly he was sure 
they would help him out of his difficulties, 

‘*Not if I’m a judge,” put in the bellows 
once more, ’ 

‘‘Well, you’ve got the worst temper I 
ever knew,” said Peter Marble; ‘‘and I 
think we can get along without you for the 
rest of the day.” So he set Master Bellows 
up against the wall, with his eye behind 
him; and that wasthe end of him. There- 
fore, if any one is inclined to be ill-man- 
nered, it will make them all right to blind- 
fold them; for just imagine scolding with 
a handkerchief tied over your eyes! Some- 
body might be laughing at you all the time, 
and you wouldn’t know it. 

No one could tell why the fire set to 
burning, unless. the match could. But 
Péter did not care why, as long asit did 
burn, a ‘thought the shayings looked ve 
pretty on the top-of tite pile; itke:the Joe 
of golden hat omlittle Ann Thimble's ix 
Peter was very apt to think of Ann Thin. 


ble, for she was, the sweetest-natured little 
girl in school. 

But soon the slippery round log rolled 
down right undér his nose. 

Peter got out of patience, and wondered 
if he had not better get into the fireplace 
and set himself on fire, to show them all 
how to go ahead. 

‘‘Don’t get angry,” said the jolly and, 
irons, smiling cheerfully at him and reflect- 
ing hiscross face upon their round balls in 
the funniest shape; so that he looked to 
himself likea pink frog. Aud they went 
on to say: ‘“‘ That poor log there wants one 
or two of his companions to bura with, 
As for being jolly all alone, you know one 
can’t. What would anudirons do if there 
weren't two of ’em? It takes two to have 
fun. Depend upon it.” Everything, the and- 
irons said was spoken in duet, just as if 
they were the tenor and prima-donna in an 
opera. 

‘‘That’s eo,” said Peter, and wished Joe 
Tatterby‘would “ come along down to his 
house.” It was getting so horribly quiet in 
the house, with everybody gone some- 
where, But he went off to the shed to get 
some more sticks, since Thisbe, that sister 
of his, might come back from the ‘“‘cut- 
ting-out,” and tell his mother not to give 
him any honey for supper. 

*¢ What have you come again for?” cried 
the sticks, turning their yellow-red faces 
toward. him and looking like an army, 
with the regiments standing on top of one 
another. 

‘IT want two of the nicest sticks among 
you,” said Peter. 

‘* We aren’t any of us ready to burn up,” 
» said an attractive-looking log. 

‘* What are you ready for?” asked Peter, 
‘You're growed and sawed and split to be 
burned, and nothin’ else.” 

“The idea of growing just to be 
burned !” cried every one of the logs, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘We grow to look beautiful 
on the hills and watch the birds flying 
about.” 

‘“Why don’t you go to war about it, 
then?” grumbled Peter. ‘‘I should think 
you would refuse to be burned,” 

“Yl tell you why we submit to it,” said 
a great broad log, with a wig of gray moss 
on it, that made it look old and wise. ‘‘ We 
see that itis expected of us by you country- 
folks. Now, it’s quite a new and unpleas- 
ant idea to us, just when we’re getting big 
enough to glance over a wide sketch of 
fields and hills, to find we're wanted inside 
your white cottages round here, to make it 
comfortable. for you. But then there is 
some satisfaction in being good-natured 
about burning up, when there’s no getting 
out of the burning up, however much you 
complain.” 

“That’s so,” said Peter. 

He decided in his own mind that, if 
Thisbe told him to hold a skein of yarn 
for her in the evening, as she often did, he 
wouldn’t make faces at her all the time; but 
tell her that handsome Sim _ Richington 
had asked after her at the grocer’s shop, 
when he went for the nutmegs, 

“‘You’re just the log I want,” said 
Peter; and be put out bis sly fingers te pull 
the gray-headed piece of maple from un- 
der a great many other sticks, 

‘*Ho! ho! Thisis our pet log, and you 
shan’t have him,” cried the regiment, with 
one voice; and as Peter tugged and shoved 
and got scratches from sharp twigs for his 
audacity, the logs all round him pinched 
his fingers and scolded and grunted. 

“ Look here,” said Grandfather Log, who 
had not budged an inch, for all Peter’s 
pulling. ‘‘There’s no use trying to do 
what you never can do.” 

“Well,” said Pétér, *‘ I’m not quite such 
‘a goose as to do what'T can’t.” And he 
immediately began hunting cut some 
beauties among the loose logs. 

‘What a bright, good boy!” exclaimed 
the whole wood-pile. And so the quarrel 
was made up. 

How the Fire did burn at last! 

Peter’s face got as rosy as a poppy, aad 
the kindling wood crackled and skipped 
about, and the andirons looked as if they 
were dancing flames too, . 

Peter was almost scared at sucha splut- 





ter and'snap and heet as he had set in mo- 
tion; but the only thing to de was to stand 
-to it like @ mao, : rhe got his front 
hair singed or not. 





“Ugh!” said he, after awhile. ‘I’m so 
hot I shall be as soft as a baked apple in 
another minute.” 

‘All right,” replied the Fire, settling 
down to steady work directly. But it sent 
out a mischievous gun now and tben, that 
gave Peter a “turn” every time. A “turn” 
was what his mother called a feeling that 
was too horrid to be described. 

“Why don’t you say something?” the 
Fire usked. 

‘I’m thinking,” Peter said. 

“No! Really?” persisted the Fire. 
** About little Aun Thimble, perhaps.” 

‘*What do you know about her, you 
silly blunderbuss?” answered the boy, 
angrily. 

‘Oh! we logs have seen her, these few 
springs past, gathering flowers. A pretty 
creature enough is little Ann. But we 
shall never see her again now, most likely, 
for we shall soon be burned to ashes. But 
don’t you remember how, a year ago this 
fall, you and she went nutting together, 
and she stuck a burr in your ear?” 

Peter was dreadfully angry at having the 
Fire remind him of the burr, and asked it to 
let by-gones be by-gones. He thrust the 
tongs into the middle of it and sent the logs 


‘right and left. 


‘*Sho!” muttered they. ‘‘ Heave-a-hoy, 


boys.” Then they lay still, as if they’d 


never spoken in their days. 

‘*Now, you know you can’t stir of your- 
selves,” said Peter, scornfully eyeing the 
group. 

At this they all grinned; and one of them 
balanced itself on the back of an andiron, 
like a circus-rider, with his toe in the air. 

‘*Gracious!” Peter exclaimed. ‘‘ Seems 
to me you’re in very good spirits, consider- 
ing you’re going to be dead before sunset.” 

‘* Ob! we have plenty to do yet,” said the 
Fire, as Peter put the logs together again, 
and they went on burning. 

After a pause they said, in a gentler tone: 
‘* What do we look like to you?” 

The boy thought awhile, and then said: 
“Why, I declare! You look like the sweet- 
est cottage. I think it’s like the cottage I 
shall have when I’m grown up. It looks 
like sunset time, too, and I guess supper’s 
pretty nearly ready.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the Fire. 
do you suppose?” 

‘* Well, 1 think I shall soon be bome, and 
sit in my shirt-sleeves all the evening, like 
Father; for I shall be a man then. I de- 
clare! I see somebody coming into the cot- 
tage sitting-room, with the tea-pot, I 
fancy.” 

““OF course. 
bright logs. 

Peter bugged his knees delightedly, for 
he was sitting on the rug. He whispered 
very softly the name: 

** Ann Thimble.” 

Bump! Over went a stick, and every- 
thing changed. 

‘* What do we look like?” murmured the 
Fire, which wasa mellow golden color now, 
glowing up at him. 

“T’ve read about it,” said Peter, rever- 
ently. 

“Do you think you'll be married in 
one?” 

‘IT should like to be,” he snswered. 
‘Yes, I see the beautiful aisle and the 
altar; and the cathedral is lined with gold; 
and the candles on the altar goupina sort 
of bank of golden light, as the buttercups 
and dandelions cover the side of a bill. I 
hear the priests singing, too, inside, some- 
where, I guess they’ve gone down ‘in the 
crypt, where they’re burying a saint.” 
Then Peter got very thoughtful indeed, and 
went on talking, half to himself: ‘‘ 1 wish 
I was part of you, you Fire. I wishI was 
one of the priests who are singing inside 
you somewhere, 

‘* But perhaps rou wouldn’t know Aun 
Thimble, if you were part of us, or a priest 
in a cathedral,” the Fire remintied him, in its 
gentlest tones, 

“To-be sure!” exclaimed Peter. 
glad I’m just what I am!” 

What should he sec, as he looked up 
quickly from' his brooding, but a dear little 
face peeping in at the window, with a light 
blue knit hood on. 

Peter jumped up and sprang to the win- 
dow, like a good-sized. grasshopper. 

“Why, you, little duck! What do you 
want?” said he. 


‘And what else 


And who is it?” asked the 


“Fe 


an a 
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ee a 









“I want to see you, Peter,” answered 
Ann, still peeping in, earnestly. 

‘All right,” said be, and opened the 
front door and led her into the sitting-room, 
and untied her hood for her, and invited 
her to come and sit before the fire. 

‘*Isn’t it the splendid-idest!” remarked 
his charming visitor, sitting on the foot- 
stool be had brought. 

** We don’t have a fire on the hearth up 
at our house,” said Aon, after looking a 
great while at their warm friend. 

‘*That’s because we’ve got more money 
down here,” answered Peter. 

‘I know it,” said Ann; but not as if she 
felt annoyed because she was poor. 

‘*T’m so glad,” said Peter. 

“Why?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know.” And then he 
found he did know, for he went on: 
“Well, it’s just that it makes me feel nicer 
than anything to do for you what eveo 
your pa can’t do; and lots of things I’d 
like to do for you to make you look cosy, 
like you do now. If you didn’t know me, 
you wouldn’t ever have seen a wood-fire as 
jolly as this. And I built it all myself.” 

‘**Did you? I think you’re quite wonder- 
ful to be.” 

‘‘Pshaw! It’s easy enough,” cried Peter, 
putting on airs, for he forgot his hard 
efforts in the pleasure he was now en- 
joying in Ann’s company. ‘‘ But I guess 
I must have known somehow that you 
were trotting down this way; forI took 
lots of care to make a nice fire.” 

“It is nice. But do you know, Peter, I 
think it is going out soon, if you don’t get 
some more logs?” ; 

** Wouldn't that be awful!” gasped the 
boy, and ran off to that wood-sbed again. 
He tumbled the logs about in a most harum- 
scarum manner, so that all the regiments 
of sticks were in a panic, and did not dare 
to say a word till he was out of hearing. 

**T’ve got the old grandfather log for 
you!” cried he, running into the parlor, 
though he carried all the wood he could 
hold. 

‘*He’s a love!” said Aun, patting the 
moss wig tenderly. ‘“Let’s keep him to 
sit on in the summer, Peter.” 

‘No, Ann. He’s goingto make stunning 
pictures for us.” 

‘* Pictures, Peter?” inquired Ann, per- 
plexed. 

** You'll see!” 

When the fire was replenished, the chil- 
dren placed themselves in front of it again, 
and laughed to see the flames play their an- 
tics in and out, round and about the fine 
log which Ann and Peter took for an old 
man of the woods. 

Peter asked himself why the fire did not 
talk any more to him, nor the andirons 
either; but he came to the conclusion that 
they never will unless one is quite alone. 

‘** Peter,” said Ann, by and by. 

‘* Yup,” answered he. 

**Did you ever see « cottage in it?” 

“7p... 

“* What else?” 

** Lots.” 

** 80 do I.” 

Ann didn’t say what she saw, nor did 
Peter, tili years afterward, when they were 
a young man and a young woman and 
Peter was making love to pretty Ann, who 
was aseweet as when she wore the little 
blue knit hood. 

But just now they sat looking into the 
fire silently. At last Thisbe came home 
though; and then Ann remembered that 
her mother had sent he down of an errand, 
which was this and nething more, to bor- 
row a string of dried apples to finish out a 
pie. 

I don’t believe that pie ever was cooked, 
on account of Peter's wood-fire having 
made Ann forget why she was sent to the 
Marbles’s till after sundown. 





RINGING THE CHANGES. 


At a tavern, one night, 
Messrs. More, Strange, and Wright 
Met to drink and good thoughts to exchange. 
Says More: ‘Of us three, 
The whole town will agree, 
There is only one knave, and that’s Strange.” 
* Yes,’’ says Strange (rather sore), 
‘*]’m sure there’s one More, 
A most terrinle knave and a bite, 
Who cheated bis mother, 
His sister and brother—”’ 
‘Oh! yes,” replied More, “that is Wright.’’ 








THE CHILD JESUS. 


Jesus! whom thy ead mother sought 
And in the temple found, who taught 
The aged in Thy youth ; 
How blest are they who keep aright, 
Or find, when lost, the living light 
Of Taive eternal truth ! 
—F. W. Faber. 





Once in royal David’s city 
Stood a lowly cattle-shed, 
Where a mother laid ber baby 
lo a manger for bis bed. 
Mary was that mother mild ; 
Jesus Christ her little child. 


And tbrougbh all his wondrous childhood 
He would honor and obey, 

Love avd watch the lowly maiden 
In whose gentle arms he lay. 

Christian children a)l must be 

Mild, obedient, good as He. 


— From “ Hymns Ancient and Modern," 


O Holy Lord, content to dwell 
Ip a poor home a lowly child, 
With meet obedience noting well 
Each bidding of thy mother mild, 


Lead every child that bears thy name 
To walk in thy pure, upright way ; 

To shun the paths of sin and shame, 
And humbly, like thyself, obey. 


So shall they, waiting here below, 
Like thee, their Lord, a little span, 
In wisdom and in stature grow, 
And favor. both with God and man. 


— From “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 


To do our “ Father's busivess ’’ here, 
In humble reverence and in fear ; 
Meekly upon his will to wait, 

In little things as well as great ; 
Contented fo our Jot to rest— 

Tis thus the Christian serves him best. 


Whether our path of duty be 

In public or in privacy, 

To teach or to be taught the truth, e 
Submit to age or bear with youth, 

We must be wisest in the school 

And gentlest under parents’ rule. 


Like Christ in all things, we must prove 

His life our model. and his love 

The only pure, unfalling spring 

Of holiness in everything ; 

The only Jaw by which we e’er 

Can do our *‘ Father’s business’ here. 
—(1867) Rev. John 8S. B. Monsell, LL.D. 


A COLORED MAN’S SPEECH. 


Tuer Southern General Conference re- 
ceived two fraternal delegates from the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church, who in 
our hearing made a remarkable speech 
each, The second speaker, Johnson, ut- 
tered one of the most beautiful extempore 
passages we ever heard. 

He said, in effect: ‘‘ Brethren, there bap- 
pened in that ante-room just now acircum- 
stance I shall never forget.. You remem- 
ber that David in the cave of Adullam 
sighed for water from the well of Bethle- 
hem, and that three young men, at the peril 
of their lives, brought the longed-for water, 
which David would not, after all, drivk, 
since it had heen procured by peril of life. 
He, therefore, poured out the water as 4 
libation before the Lord.” Said the speak- 
er: ‘‘When I entered this room I was fe- 
vered and, like David, longed for water. 
A gentleman took a goblet to serve me, 
During his absence, I learned that he was 
the governor of Georgia. Realizing the 
ch»sm between us, I thoucht of David, and 
taking the goblet from his hand, I begge 
that I might pour out the water as a liha- 
tion forever between his race and mine.” 

We never saw a house more stricken, 
thrilled, and melted by speech from avy 
human orator. The same speaker “ got 
off’ this passage: ‘‘We sbould realize 
how things bave changed, and how we 
should sympathize with eachother. Now, 
if you had been overworked slaves in the 
cotton-field; if you had been scourged as 
we, and had endured the wrongs of slavery 
as we have, you would not have enjoyed it 
at all. On the other hand, had you been 
our slaves, and had we (colored) been 
planters, with hundreds of slaves, and 
mules, and machinery, and thousands of 
acres, fine residences and all that, and had 
somebody come along and freed you all, I 
rather reckon we would have been as tre- 
mendously mad as you were /!” 


HOW TO DETECT MARRIED PEOPLE. 


Tr you see a lady and gentleman disagree 
upon trifling occasions or correcting each 
other in company, you may be assured 
they have tied the matrimonial noose. If 
you see a silent pair in a cab or railway 
carriage, lolling carelessly, one at each win- 
dow, without seeming to know they have 
a companion, the sign is infallible. If you 
see a Jady drop her glove, and a gentleman 
by the side of her kinAy telling her to 
pick it up, you need not hesitate in form. 
ing your opinion. Or, if you see a lady 
whose beauty and accomplishments attract 
the attention of every gentleman in the 
room but one, you have no difficulty in de- 
eae their relationship to each other. 
The one is her husband. you see a gen- 


tleman particularly courteous, obliging, 
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and good-natured, relaxing into smiles, 
saying sharp things, and toying with every 
pretty woman in the room, excepting one, 
to whom he appears particularly cold and 
formal and is unreasonably cross—who 
that one is nobody can be at a loss to dis- 
cover. The rules above quoted are laid 
down as infallible in just interpretation. 
They may be resorted to with confidence. 
They are upon unerring principles and 
deduced from every-day experience. 


re 
MUSLIN GLASS. 


Tue mode of producing so-called ‘‘ mus- 
lin glass” is as follows. After carefully 
cleaning the surface of a plate of glass. a 
layer of vitrifiable color is laid over it, the 
vehicle being gum-water and care being 
taken to have the pigment evenly applied. 
The glass is then submitted to a gentle heat 
until the water has evaporated, when a 
stencil of the desired pattern is laid over 
the surface, and with a stiff brush the pig- 
ment is removed from the parts which are 
to be transparent. The glass is next en- 
closed in a frame, and above it is extended 
a piece of tulle or, if desired, embroidered 
lace, the embroidery in the latter case be- 
ing so disposed as to harmonize with the 
ground-pattern previously made. The 
whole is then hermetically closed in a box, 
which contains in its lower portion a reser- 
voir holding a certain quantity of dry color 
in the form of impalpable powder. . This 
by an air-blast is blown evenly upon the 
glass and adheres to the latter wherever the 
surface is not protected by the threads of 
lace. In this way the pattern of the latter 
is defined. In order to fix the powder, the 
sheets of glass are placed in a steam-cham- 
ber, where the steam moistens the gum and 
causes the powder to adbere, The color is 
then burned in a special furaace.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 








WHEN a Christian minister, following his 
convictions or his preferences, goes from 
one communion to another, it would seem 
that he ought to carry with him the bless- 
ings of those among whont he has been la- 
boring, instead of their sneers or their 
curses. If he has been a faithful and useful 
minister ; if his change of relation is the re- 
sult of a change of belief; and if the people 
to whom he is going are not heathen nor 
enemies of Christ, but true and worthy dis- 
ciples, then there is no reason why he 
should not be assured, when he goes, that 
he has the sympathy and respét of his 
old friends. If there are barbarous und 
antiquated formularies of deposition that 
must be used, it will be made plain that 
their harsh words do not represent the feel- 
ings of those who send him forth. If a 
body of Christians ever sbould arise that 
treated seceders in a Christian way, in- 
dulging in no slurs nor disparagements, 
but speaking always of good men depart- 
ing from its ranks as generously as of good 
men entering them, that body of Christians, 
it may be safely predicted, would not be 
greatly troubled with secessions.—Hditor’s 
Table, ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon.” 
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BEWAREot 
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Pate nt Prepared 


GASOLENE 


for Gas Machines, an absolutely pure article, giving 
more Gas per galionand in every way superivr to 
any Gasolene ever before made. It may almost be 
considered a new product of Petroleum. 


* Orders may be sent directly to us, orto dealers of 
whom you now purchase. Be sure and specify 
“Pratt's Patent Prepared Gasolene.” 

’ Prices same as for ordinacy Gasolens. Every bar- 
rel guaranteed. None genuine without our brand. 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


; (28 Pearl St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1770. 


HANKS’ PATENT 


HAMMOCK BED OR CRADLE. 





WV 





@be only Hammock that will not sag in the middle 
nor cur! around the body. hen rolled up,is 24 
inches long, 6.nebes in diameter. eiahs 5 Ibs, 

AGENTS and others do well with the above. Out- 
sells anything in the market. Retuil price, $3.50 for 
Adult and $2.50 for Cradle size. 


GEORGE H. HANKS, Gen’! Ag’t, 


land Street, N. W. Broad 
2 Courtian treet ek afazeee roadway, 


to its ge 
Groveand other ame-maee ng ons. 
thoroughly and cheaply meets all requirements for 


ogee. ealth that we have no hesi- 
tation in endorsing it as the it article known com. 





bining Hamm and - It nly realizes 
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FYTRACT 
PIND'S EETRACR 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 














TRADE MARK, 





POND'S EXTRACT 





THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 


Inflammatory Diseases, 
Hemorrhages, etc. 


i The Company have received 
For Rheumatism. remarkable testimonials of 


moval of clothing would be inconvenient. 


it is the greatest styptic 
For Hemorrhages known, stanching bleeding 
with acelerity almost surpassing belief. Ponds 
Extract Inhaler is of special service in cases 
of Bleeding from the Lungs. and the Nasal 
Syringe and Female Syringe are well 
adapted for the treatment of other internal 
hemorrhages. 


The Ladies’ Friend. A|! female complaints 


ylel its wondrous 
power. In many cases Pond’s Extract Fe- 
male Syringe is indispensable. 


i —Blind, Bleeding. or Itching—it is 
For Piles the greatest known remedy. Its suc- 
cess in the treatmentof this comp!ai: tis aston. 
ishing,as numerous testimonials show. Pond’s 
Mxtract Medicated Paper. for closet use. is 
a preventive against Chafing and the Piles. 
Pond’s Extract Ointment is of great service 
in cases where the removal of clothing would 

be inconvenient. 


Earache, Sore Throat, Toothache, | Neu- 


Igia, Faceache, 
Bites of Insects, Sore “eet, Chilblains, 
and all aisecses Of an inflammatory chiracter 
are certainly cured by POND’S EX TRACT. 


urns, Scalds, Wounds. Bruises and 
For B * Sprains it is unequaled—stopping 
ain and healing in a marvelous manner. 
end’s Extract Plaster and Ointment 

are of wonderful efficacy in these cases. 


For Inflamed or Sore Eyes. !'§ effect upon 


these delicate 
organs is simply marvelous. It cun be used 
without the slightest fear of harm. 


arr It cures the worst cases in an incredibly 
Cat h. brief time. Pond's Extract Catarrh 
Remedy ts specially prepared to meet serious 
cases of Catarrh, Colasin the Head, etc 
The Extract is the only known specific for 
Catarrh and the ** Remedy ”’ contains all it« 
curative virtues in a high degree. Pond’s Ex- 
tract Nasal Syringe should be used in 
catarrhal affections of the head. Inappliance 
it is simple and effective; in price,economical. 


i Sufferers therefrom. will 
Corns and Bunions be speedily relieved by 


the useof Pond’s Extract. 


i ig,. The use of Pond’s Extract in this 
Diphtheria. distressing and dangerous malady 
has been attended with the happiest effect. 
Should also be used as agargle, diluted with 
water in equal proportions. 


Old Sores, or Open Wounds. 
For Ulcers, Its action upon these is remarkaole. 
Most obstinate cvses are cured. Poud’s Exe 
tract Ointment ts also a very convenient form 

of application of the Remedy. 


Sore Nipples, Aque in 
For Broken Breast, too Bivact,” ete. _All 


these affections are speedily curea by the Ex- 
tract Pond’s Extract Ointment will here 
also be found of essential benefit. 


CAUTION. 


9 hes been imitated. The genu- 
Pond’s Extract ine article has the words 


** Pond’s Extract’ blown in each bottle and 
the Company’s trade-mark on surrounding 
wrapper. Always insixt on having Pond’s Exe 
tract. Take no other preparation, however 
much you may be pressed. 


PRICES. 

Pond’s Extract .......... .50c., $1, and 1 75 
Toilet Cream, for Rough Skin............+++ 1 00 
Dentifrice, for the Teeth and Gums......... 50 
Lip Salve, for Chapped and Rough Lips..... 25 
Toilet Soap, softens the Skin (3 cakes)...... 50 
Ointment, for Piles, Burns, Sores. etc...... 50 
Catarrh Remedy. Specific for Catarrh. ... %5 


Plaster, for Lumbago, etc., by mail, 7 for.... 1 00 
Inhaler, Lung and Throat Diseases, by mail 1 00 
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PREPARED ONLY BY 
POND’S EXTRACT CoO., 





New York and London. 
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DRS. GRAY & FOSTER’S 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


(with HOSE SUPPORTER Attached). 


This Abdominal Supporter is 
adapted both for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and is without 
question the best and cheap- 
est thing of the kind on the 
market. It can be worn with 
‘\, ease atall times and is espe- 


Youn indispensable for Ladies 













both before and after confine- 
ment. Gentlemen who are 
f troubled with corpulency or 
/ weakness in tne abdominal 

regions will a'so derive much 
benefit from their use. Phy- 
sicians and all who have worn 
this Supporier speak of it in 
the highest terms of praise. 
The Hose Supporter may be 
worn or dispensed with en- 
tirely, as suits the pleasure of 
wearer. Priee of Hose Sup- 
porter, 50 cts. Price of, Ab- 
dominal supporter, $2 
(Made in sizes 22, 24, etc., to 
inciusive, on even num 
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Patented Dec. 18, 1878. 2 
Above No. 42 we will make them to order at a rise of 
25 cts. per size extra.) In stating size, give us a snug 
Measure taken under clothing, around the full part 
ofabdomen. Orders sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to the Trade and hysicians. 
Send for Circulars. Please state where you saw 
this advertisement. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire S:reet, Boston, Mass. 


The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .. .... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), inadvanee (postage free) 1.50 
13 * (8 mos.), ae ” 75 


4 “ (lmonth), “ ae 35 
2 “  @weeks), * - “ 20 
1° Number (1 week) ” = 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, * 3.50 
52 s after 6 months, ° 4.00 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 





“THE GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 
ae | — 


SPRINC 
sWATER. 


SARATOGA, N, Y. 


For sale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 

S ers in Mineral Waters, on 

Draught and in Bottles. 


; THE CHAMPION 
~ SPOUTING SPRING 


contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkabie cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases has given the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men. 

For Headache or Gisordered state of the Stom- 
ach, arising from the use of wines or hearty se 
it is a fine corrective, giving immediate relief. It is 
invaluable fur the treatment of Bilicusness, Dys- 
pepsia Constipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, etc., and, owing to the 

resence of Lithia, Magnesia, and Bi-Carbonate of 

ime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases of the Bladder. 

The constant and increasing success of the CHAM- 
PiON WATER is due to its bygien c properties. It 
is refreshing and healthful and should be found in 
every home. 

Oraers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 

205 East 





y 


Saratoua, N. Y., or tv the Company’s office, 
ile Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 
tion, 





THE NEW YORK 
STEAM 
arpet | CARPET CLEANING 
WORKS. 
The Best, therefore the Cheapest. 


| Established 1857. 
EVERYIMPROVEMENTSINCE. 


: | Orders by mail promptly at- 
eanin tended to. 
0 W.H. JORDAN, Prop., 


437 and 439 West 45th Street. 











The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it.SendforCircular LYON 8.M.Co., 40 EB. 12th 8t..N.Y. 


—_eereree——————————— 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders for Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) On the re. 
‘ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


KS &Co’s. 

) IMPROVED 

MUSIC 
& 


PAPER FILE. 











itted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 9787, Rew York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If « person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from ,,, post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncw led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH LNSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 30@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. 'Last Page& Business Notice 
Re teo.| BONO scccssh datcn scenes 
times (one month). 70c.| 4 times (one month). .85c, 
“(three mon .66c./18 “ (three months). 
eae ‘+ ).600./26 fal ie 
“ (twelve “ 500. 152 twelve “* 656, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
2 GEID. . .ccccccoccecgreccpececccecccoccoccecess, 
4 times (one month 
13 by three mon 
bi welve “ 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL Donnas... 7? DOLLARS PER AGATE 


1 
4 
1B 
26 
63 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding foar lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 27°97 See Vork City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Psrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to 


the regular subscription price of Tae Inpz. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 











premiums, postage paid. ws 
Agriculturist ..........sesseeeees $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3800 
Atlantic Monthly...........+++.5.5 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s lustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

te ee 

r’s Magazine......... 

Harper’s Weekly........... 860 400 
Harper’s Bazar........e.seeeeeeee 360 400 
Home Journal.........sseecseees 1% 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with 

chromo ‘‘ Woodland Treas- 

WUE keadscccecccsecscceee ». 110 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal........... diucada 860 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... eeeee 360 =— 4:00 
Littell’s Li J Pee 750 $00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............275 800 
_— Leet ay déitimne vanes 4 = § 3 

rank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

ORONO 66 vecicckearo.:ce oe 1250 = 50 
The Nursery (new eubs.)......... 135 160 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 50 
The Christian...........- cococcse OE} LS 
Presbyterian ly(newsubs.)810 38 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic M: ie, sctccdred ds CO 6 00 
Waverley nclecbecccecess Gam: S@ 
Whitney’s Musical cneemece. Oe 2 
y= 3.00 

le.. 1 70 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post’... 20 80 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ BioLoay,” 
‘* 'TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a rcvised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. ey are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Uo., of Boston, and oui tes 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THz INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 1ith to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GRBAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 670 pages. 


ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock etc. 
560 pages. . 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on, And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS vs; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on poss of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold, Each volume furthermore contains sIxTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytinex, Jr. The origina! cost of the stereot 


lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ckens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimeu Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


‘LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the oa 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x3814. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THH INNER LIFH 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, iv the preface says tbat, while it was 
‘‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
pene but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no _—— to select from, 
embell h, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. e incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any atte mpt at 
idealization.”’ 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 

character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into his ‘‘inner life’’ than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever publisbed. 
This really wondcrful book (the copyright of winch » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent PA ae aid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a _ 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given aa ran prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 


hints or suggestions that avill m. this riment 
more valuable to thase of ovr riders are 
specially interested, 


DETERIORATION OF VARIETIES OF 
THE POTATO. 





SUBSTANCE OF A PAPER READ AT THE WINTER 
MEETING OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE, HELD AT N&@w LONDON, Decem- 
BER 12H, 18TH, 147TH, 1877. 





BY WILLIAM HUNT, 


Varieties of the potato cease, after a few 
years’ cultivation, to be as productive and as 
fair as at their first introfuction.. Asthe eom- 
mon phrase fs, ‘they run out”; and will be 
abandoned, finally, and pewer varieties take 
their place, to have thelr day, also, apd follow | 
the others to oblivion. There are cater fot 4 
this ; and it is the object of this paper to pofot 
them out, 

There is nothing in the composition of the 
plant itself, so far as known, nor in the tubers, 
separately cousidered, to cause this failure. 
The composition of the stems, leaves, and tu- 
bers of every variety remaios always and every- 
where the same. Nor is the cause to be found 
in the soil, so long as the necessary food is 
there in available forms and in sufficient quan- 
tity. The plant does not take up from the soil 
any materials, noxlous or otherwise, that are 
not sulted to its purpose of tuber-making. And 
other vegetables do not “ ruo out.’”?” We have 
the same varieties that were grown filty or a 
hundred years ago; many of them greatly im- 
proved. Bat theres this difference—the best 
of all others are snved for seed ; while with the 
potato the best are sold, the next best used in 
the family, and the remainder—the refuse, the 
deformed, the discolored, the immature—are 
planted; with the expectation that the very 
worst will produce a full crop of the very best. 
In such a lot of seed there will be hundreds 
that bear no resemblance to the origival. And, 
looking over a field planted with such trash, 
one may find bills in all stages of growth— 
some ripe and others that will grow till killed 
by frost. I have counted twenty varieties on a 
single acre, of all colors and forms; all the 
product originally of the Early Rose. Now, 
seed saved Again from sugh @ crop will have 
reached its end, as far as profit is concerned. 
And, to make the thing etill worse, this seed is 
almost always produced by poor crops, in which 
the habit of unfruitfulness has become consti- 
tutional, This latter fact tas never recefved: 
from cultivators the consideration to which it 
isentitled. For it is of great, very great im- 
portance, and no seed should ever be saved 
from an ioferior plaut or from other than a full 
crop. 

A growing potato plant, before {it has put out 
any side-branches, sets from four to six tubers ; 
generally four, These will be the largest, most 
perfect in shape, and the best ripened of any 
in the bill, aod will contain more natural vigor 
than smaller tubers. As soon as the plant puts 
out side-braneches more tubers will set, which 
are connected with these side-branches and fed 
entirely by them, But, as they are of later 
growth and less vigorous than the parent stem, 
so the tubers-are smaller, weaker, and less ma- 
ture. As ‘the season advances, otfier side- 
branches are started, less robust and leafy than 
the last, producing still smaller tubera, . These 
are the ones among which ‘‘ sports ” are gener- 
ally found and from which mongrels are propa- 
gated. 

We come now to a more general cause of de- 
terioration of varieties, and one against which 
it is more difficult te coBtend—namely, impreg- 
ee of the plant by means of the flowers, 

ny yearaezo Leawc es goipg.on in the 
ms he whieh [ could so Dty, “n ~~ 
very existencelof whigh Was yt rat 
prominent cultivators; the changes ng r 
ways ascribed by them to accidental mixing in 
handling. But I determined to find out for 
myself the cause, whatever it might be. I be- 
gan by planting strong-growing varieties in 
alternate rows with others less strong; con- 
triving to have both blossom at the sametime. 
After two seasons, the result began fo appear 
im numerous new and distinct varieties. In 
some instances entire bills would be changed ; 
io others, only a single tuber; and still in others, 
only a eingle eye in a tuber. And these 
changes extended to the time of ripeniog, the 
color of the vines, and their habits of growtb, 
and would be permanent. The first thing I 
learced was that the impregoation took place 
one year and affected only the buds or eyes, 
to be followed the next year by the changes in 
the tubers; and that, with very few excep- 
tions, the quality of the variety thus produced 
is always inferior to that of the original. 
Without doubt, the laws that apply to partic- 
ular breeds of animals apply also to particular 
varieties of vegetables; and the foreign sub- 
stance enters itte the circulation of the plant, 
and deterioration is the natural result of the 
ntroduction of tad Blood. This deterioration 


edy the evil, for the cause werTy universally. 


i re eI pat @ at botanists 
“all 6 attractions for 


insects. A bee never wt it, nor a, fly. 
The pollen is carried by winds to aconsiderable 
distance, as the pollen of corn is carried; and 
impregnation takes plece in the same way, 
wherever there are flowers to recetve it. 

There seems to be but two remedies, and 
they are but partial. One is to select the ripest 
and most perfect tubers from the best hills 
and grow seed from them ; rejecting from the 
product all the small and imperfect ones. 
This is my own practice, and from such seed- 
plots I am cafeful to pick. all flower-buds be- 
fore they open. The other{s to procure new 


varieties, of nA’ pet nto pace, ond grow 
them as Jong agit 

One-word lesb ye method of aide I 
use Pine Island Fish Guano, because it does 
not speck and scab my potatoes, as barnyard 
manure too often does; because it can be dis- 
tributed over the land in any desirable quantity 
from a single bundred weight per acre upward ; 
because it can be kept near the surface and fed 
to the plants as they appear to need it; and 
because the results are so satisfactory that I do 
not wish any other fertilizer, Even a light 
sprinkl'ng just before a shower will speedily 
bring lagging plants out of a pale and sickly 
fofancy, deepen their color, and give them an 
alr of robustness very pleasant t> behold. 
Then the saving of time fo the spring {s an im- 
mense gato, for I can go right on and plant my 
entire crop, and’ manure afterward at interval-, 
without having to delay plavtiug for weeks, 
while barnyard manure i¢ carted and spread 
and plowed {a or dropped'in hills from a cart 
or handed round in a basket. All this fussing 
set aside and the crop got in early adds largely 
to the yield, by giving the plauts an early start. 
My general practice, and one which I have 
found verv convenient and profitable, is to 
spread half of the guano onthe newly plowed 
land and harrow it in, Toen open the drills 
with a large plow, passing along and back, 
making a broad but not deep furrow. I then 
sow half of the remaindér of the guano along 
the sides and bottom of the drills, drop the 
sets, and cover them two inches deep, without 

eovering: th driifs. “When the 
wie s begia AA the ground and before 
they are up I eow the remainder of the guano 
along the drills, and cover all up evenly. 
And_pow for the reason, This method of 
manuringe places food within reach of the 
plants during the entire period of their growth, 
but chiefly near them where it is most needed 
in the early spring and before their roots are 
spread. And when a potato is planted in the 
ordinary way it makes three jotnte in reaching 
the surface. If covered deeply, it makes no 
more ; if lightly, it makes no lese. When cov- 
ered up'again, it makes three joints in reach- 
ing the surface the second time. So that, in 
stead of three joints, with three sets of roots, 
we have six and sometimes sevén, with a set 
of roots at each joint; for roots start only at 
the joints. Now, an equal balauce is always 
malntaised io the living plant between the 
roots and the vices. Without good, strong 
vines there cannot be a large crop; avd there 
can be no more vines than there are roots to 
support them. The first object of the culti- 
vator, then, should be to increase the umber 
of roots, And, if the food is abundant, of the 
right kind, and in a condition to be taken up 
by the plants, it is very plain that, with six 
sets of mouths, instead of three, the probabil- 
ities of a large crop are greatly increased. 

We sometime ke great mistakes in apply- 
ing both barnyard manbures and fertilizers. 
We teke it for granted that a plant bas digest- 
ive Orgabs, #@d we Jay. down » shovelf@ of 
magure ‘aod “@xpeeb ye ar 4 it, All 
goes well for awhtlé, if the m fot too 
strong. The plant gets « good etart ; but soon 
the roots get beyond it, and wander off into 
the empty soil, in search of food, which they do 
not find, Very much of the strength of the 
plant is expepded inthis way and the poorer 
the land the furtber the roots run; for the 
poor thing does its best to produce a crop. 
This method is called ‘‘ Manuring the Hill.” 

The other method consists in placiog a hand- 
ful of Superphosphate or Guano under or 
beside the plaut. 

Now,I ask: Which of these methods is most 
likely to fill your pockete—either of these or 
the one I have described above ? 

Many farmers depend on acrop of potatoes 
to pay interest, taxes, store-bills, men’s wages, 
and family expenses, They cannot afford to 
hayé poor crops. Poor crops means empty 
purses, unpaid bill, family suffering, and gen- 

eral rutp. When an acre of land is manured 
with bsroyard manure sufficient to produce 100 
bushels, atiaddition of half a ton of guano, ata 
cost of $22.50, will produce avother 100 bush- 
ele, with no additional cost of Jabor or ground- 
rent, except just the handling of the guano 





and the extra crop; bringing’ the addftional 


yield down to 22}, cents a bushel. And the 
guano is nof all used up fn One season. I wish 
itwere. Then the way to wealth would be easy 
to trayel. We could buy fertilizers as the 
merchant buys flour, and sell them in our 
products ata profit ascertain asthe merchant’s 
profit, But itis unreasonable to produce 100 
bushels at a quarter of a dollar a bushel, and 
expeet the guano that is sold off in that crop 
to be still left in the ground, to produce other 
heavy crops of grain and grass. 

One good profit on one outlay ought to sat- 
isfy the farmer. It does satisfy the merchant. 
After one good profit on his flour, he does not 
expect to sell it again three or four times. He 
buys more, in the hope of another profit. For 
myself, I never yet bought a ton of Pine Island 
Fish Guano that did not pay me two dollars 
for one expended. 

But a farmer should study hi3 business, par- 
ticularly how crops grow and the mystery of 
manures, and so alternate his barnyard manure 
with his fertilizers so as to produce permanent 
improvement with the latgest present profit. 
If the eame amount of thought and care were 
given to his business by the farmer, the same 
watchfulness and study, the same determina- 
tion to make a profit on all he produces, that 
the merchant gives, and must give, to the de- 
tails of his business, the farmer would grow 
rich and the merchant poor. As it is, he who 
does the hardest work has the least pay; he 
who produces the best has the poorest both to 
eat and to wear; his wife has the fewest luxu- 
ries and his children the fewest indulgences. 
Scant manure and meager crops are at the bot- 
tom of all this. 

I have carted ob! how many weary loads of 
black stuff, thinking it was manure, and it 
wasn’t; trusting it would make my crop: grow, 
and it diio’t. Life is too stort to do avy more 
of that, and I have fouud an easier and a 
quicker way. But it isnot crowded at present 
and not likely to be. Many years ago I 
bought my first “ fish,” on credit ; sold a part of 
my crop and ;aid for it. That was my start, 
and any plucky man can travel the same way 
and reach the same end. 

WATERFORD, CONN. 
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CARBON AS PLANT FOOD. 


THE great mass of vegetable matter is com- 
posed of woody fiber (cellulose), which con- 
sists of carbon 44 per cent., oxygen 49.62 per 
cent., and hydrogen 6.38 per cent. Nearly one- 
half of the vegetable growth of our forests and 
fields is, therefore, organized carbon, Thies sub- 
tance is kuown to usin the form of charcoal, 
though the diamond is pure crystallized car- 
bon. In its uncombined form it is not soluble 
in any known liquid, nor is it fustb'e in any 
heat we have been able to produce. At a red 
heat it combines readily with oxygen in a brisk 
combustion, without flame, and the product fs 
a gas composed of 27 percent, of carbon and 
73 per cent. of oxygen, and commonly known 
as carbonic acid, It has a feeble acid reaction 
and forme salts with alkalies, At a temper- 
ature of sixty degrees water will dissolve and 
hold in solution its own measure of carbonic 
acid gas; butit parts with it all at a boiling 
heat. In this form all the carbon appropri- 
ated by plants is furnished, and it would bea 
very vatural inference that to furnish a sup- 
ply of earbonic acid would be the first care of 
the farmer. But this would be altogetber an 
erroneous conclusion. From various sources, 
the air is always supplied with carbonic acid in 
sufficient quantities to answer the demands of 
plant growth; but the chief interest of the farm- 
er is to place his crops ina favorable condj- 
tion to appropriate the carbon brought within 
its reach. An animated dispute has been car- 
ried on for several years between two schools 
of vegetable physiologists—the one contending 
that, all the carbonic acid used by the plant 
was absorbed by the leaves; and the otber 
holding that a portion of it: was supplied by 
the roots, being Leld in solution in the water 
absorbed. ‘The question, however, is one of 
but little practical importance, as both par- 
ties admit that plants derive all their carbon 
from carbonic acid, and that the decompost- 
tion of that gas takes place in the leaf. 

The important matter, practically, is to un- 
derstand the conditions under which vegeta- 
bles appropriate carbonic acid; for this is the 
secret of their growth. These conditions are 
chiefly two: Ist, a healthy conditfon of the 
leaf; 2d, a full exposure to sunlight. The 
first of these is that which chiefly concerns the 
farmer. Leaves absorb carbonic acid in pro- 
portion to the amount of green coloring mat. 
ter they contain. This,asI said on a fogmer 
occasion, depends on a supply of nitrogen in a 
form that the plant can use it. Ammonia dis- 
solved in water and absorbed by the roote is 
‘the usual form in which the supply of nitrogen 

is obtained. This is decomposed in the leaf by 
tue agency of sunlight, and the nitrogen set 
free immediately enters into a new combiua- 
tion, and the green coloring matter is the ‘re- 
sult. But this change demands the presence 





of potash and phosphoric acid ; in very minute 


quantities, indeed, but still essential. A defi- 
cleney in any one of these conditions will give 
a pale, or yellow leaf ; and every farmer knows 
what that means, though he may not be able 
to explain why it isso. But plants absorb no 
food, by the leaf, in the dark, and there is no 
chemical action in the absence of sunlight. It 
is true that plants grow at night ; but they grow 
by usiog the material prepared in the light and 
by its agency.—Pror. R. T. Brown, in * Indi- 
ana Farmer,” 


OUR NEW WAY OF BUTTER-MAK- 
ING. 


From an English butter-maker, recently 
from the *‘ Mother Country,’ we have learned 
some new ideas in regard to butter-making, 
and, after experimenting under the new plan 
some two months or more, we feel confident 
to say the new plan is worth a fair trial by any 
one keeping from one to three cows, for a sum- 
mer dairy, as we are confident: butter made 
after tis plan has 8 sweeter flavor and will keep 
longer than when made after the old plan. The 
method as practiced of late is as follows: 

After the milk has stood twelve hours, 
strained and set in the usual way, we set the 
pan contsining the milk over hot water and let 
it come to a scalding heat. Then it fa set away 
and stands twelve or eighteen hours longer be- 
fore skimwing. The butter comes very quick- 
ly; the cream only needs a little stirring. At 
least, our batter comes in from one to three 
minutes. I stir the cream in a stone jar every 
other morning. From twelve pounds of milk 
per milking we make one and a half pounds of 
butter per day, on an average. The cream 
should be taken off with as little milk as possi- 
ble dipped with it; as then the cream keeps 
sweet and pure for a greater length of time» 
also causing the butter to come sooner when 
stirred. There will be but little buttermilk — 
sometimes only what can be rinsed out with 
water. 

We find that butter made from this “ conked 
cream,’ as it is termed in England, can be 
washed without injury. In fact, it requires 
washing to perfect its quality. We use the 
Asbton salt, and find it the best we have ever 
experimented with in the dairy. We work the 
butter twice before packing in crocks for our 
summer use. We shall put down a crockful 
soon, to test its keeping qualities during the 
hot weather. It may b* that about ‘ fair time’’ 
the matter will be adjudged. If the report is 
favorable or otherwise, we will let The Harmer 
readers know of the decision. In the mean- 
time, we would recommend all the farmers’ 
wives who have from one to three cows to try 
this plan of butter-making, especially during 
the summer months. After testing this plan 
for the past two months, we find its merits wil! 
certainly induce us to continue in its practice 
until the factory closes. After that ourstock of 
milk will be so increased that to follow this 
method longer would hardly seem practicable, 

Itisa matter that might pay investigation, 
to find whether it would pay to get vats suffi- 
cleut in size to hold each milking of the dairy, 
and have them so constructed as to be heated 
at will ; then, when the milk had stood twelve 
hours, bring it to scalding heat—say 190 degrees 
—treating as described heretofore. ‘The butter 
made after the manner herein described has a 
different taste from that made from raw cream; 
but with usage the taste is soon educated to 
prefer butter made from the cooked cream.— 
Ohio karmer, 








STRAWBERRIES IN A DROUGHT. 





BEING absent from bome the first few days 
of June, 1876, when strawberries began to 
ripep, I found on my return a violent, hot, dry 
wind prevailing, which was rapidly parchiog 
both fruit and leaf, end if not immediately ob- 
viated would destroy the whole crop. As I 
had not the means of irrigating, the only thing 
I could think of left to preserve the berries 
from the excessive drought was to cover them 
from the scorching wind and sun. For this 
purpose I resorted to a stack of coarse water. 
meadow hay, and proceeded to cover the en- 
tire beds three to four inches thick with it. 
This I thought probably would smother the 
strawberries ; but then they might as well die 
so as to be scorched to death, and, altbough I 
had never heard of any one endeavoring to 
save their fruit in this manver, I resolved on 
muking the experiment. 

After being covered three days and nights, 
the hay was raked off from one bed; and, to my 
delight, I found the ground quite moist there, 
the vines ofa deep green, as if they had just 
been rained on, and the berries well filling out 
and rapidly reddening. Exposed to the suna 
siogle day, the most forward sweetened and 
we picked them. ‘Ihen another bed lying along - 
side was uncovered by raking the hay from it 
upon the one from which the fruit had just 
been gathered, and that allowed to ripen in the 
sun and pitked. Next the bay on the first bed 





was raked back on the second one ; and thus it 
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was changed as often as necessary, keeping up 
a good supply of large, luscious frat dariag 
the whole drought. 

The hay used for this purpose had been well 
cured and was sweet, thus preventing its giy- 
ing an unpleasant flavor to the berries, It is 
alro quite coarse, which was another advan- 
tage in its favor. I presume wheat or rye 
straw would have answered the same good pur- 
pose, 

The soil being sandy, it required a thicker 
covering of hay to preserve the fruit than if it 
had been a loam, and especially a heavy Clay. 
With such soils I would not recommend a cov- 
ering to exceed two or three inches thick, Per- 
hapsoo the latter eoil a single inch would be 
sufficient, and the covering need not He overa 
couple of days on the fruit.—A. B. ALLEN, in 
“Country Gentleman.” 


2 
COOLING MILE. 


Ata recent Dairymen’s Association meeting 
cooling milk before delivering to the factory 
was made a prominent topic, and it was urged 
that the cooling should begin with ‘cooling 
the cows.” This would save nearly all the 
trouble experienced in the heat of the season 
from bad milk. By keeping the cows cool and 
comfortable and ‘healthy, their milk would be 
sound and pure, and not in a condition to need 
doctoring, To keep eows cool, feed must be 
plenty enough to allow of filling themselves 
quickly and retiring to the shade; water must 
be convenient and good; and slow driving and 
milking, in an airy shave, are also e-sentials, 
It feed in the heated term is scanty in the 
pasture, it should be made plenty by soiling, 
and if natural saade is wanting, artificial 
should be applied. Cows thus cared for will give 
milk of a quality that will not need artificial 
cooling, if taken to the factory twice a day. All 
that would be required would be to moye it 
in well ventilated cans. It would then aggrive 
at the factory all the better for the airing and 
agitation of a tive-mile ride. 
proper care ofethe cows and free ventilation 
in transportation, artificial cooing must be 
resorted to by the use of water, ice, or air, 
While rapid cooling, by which the milk or any 
part of it is suddenly reduced below 60 de- 
grees, was not approved of; it was the general 





sentiment that gradual cooling down to at’ 


least 70 degrees is urgently demanded for a)] 
milk liable to taint or other fault, snd desir- 
able for avy milk in hot weather. The neces- 
sity of keeping cows cool and comfortable, by 
protecting them from the heat of the eun, in 
oppressive westhber, was emphasized at the 
close of the discussion by a unanimous reso- 
lution recommending, for the purpose of im- 
proving the products of the dairy, that trees 
be planted along roads where cows are to be 
driven and in pastures where cows run, or 
that artificial shades be established, 





CANKER WORM. 


I srr that some of‘yoursubscribers are trou- 
bled with the canker worm in their orchards. 
Having had an orchard nearly ruined by them, 
and trying pearly everything I could hear of, I 
at last succeeded in ridding my orchard of 
them by a single application of Paris green in 
solution—viz , one small tablespoonful of Paris 
green dissolved in ten gallons of water (kept 
well stirred-up), and sprinkled on or syringed 
up into the trees when in full leaf, or just be- 
fore the worms began to spin their webs to the 
ground. Some people think there is a paraé 
site that will drive them from an orchard; but 
I think the canker worm woulftar rained my, 
orchard before the parasit ould ‘have de- 
stroyed them. For three years in succession, 
before the use of the Paris green, the orchard 
looked as if it had been scathed by fire. Since 
the application of the Paris gieen, four years 
ago, { have seen nothing of the canker worm 
in my orchard, although tbey are in the neigh- 
borhood.—N. C., in ‘' Prairie Furmer,” 





Hyarentc VALUH OF FLOWERS.—Scientists 
show us that even the impression which plants 
and flowers make upon tbe human mind and 
senses is of vast hygienic value to us, saying 
notbiog of their favorable atmospheric effect, 
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STA a FERTILIZERS. 





PATENT “0W WHEEL [Eze 


Woskesnadbtpy: Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, ery Work, and se of Management by 


tnrown nn favor pi teemzrng fy highs ‘Orvean be 


coat aE ER aaa Te Me =ht grass, ern set 


bunchiog hay from 


Farmers, before purchasing, vou 
are invited to give our Rake aclose inspec- 


Celebrated MNobawk Valley Patent 


CULTURAL £0., 





‘oa ah phateofLime. 
‘Meal, my Flour. 
New ore poate From rome acreet. 


em ermers and Dealers —~ invited to send for 





DISC HARROW. 


! ow t 
best of tne kind, and will ag = cover s+ 


} Others. nd Aa ER Bnfiiodt Aotat 
f 


EL 
r for the United States, except New England 
BVERETT. & SEW. 


turers for the New vind Seats. 


are tinbro sti ising’ 
mand and Gest a remunerative price. 


WHEELER & MELICK 60., 


LBANY,N. Y. 


8 Reliable, Efficient, 
i "BD00. 4 use, giving perfect 


d stamp for circu- 


Jointed Pulveriziog and Smoothing 


Send nflied? Mot and Price- 
JICK CO., sp Aerz.» N Bo 
» Mass., Manuf ‘ac- 








WORCESTER, Mass. 


washburn ve Moen Mane Co. 






















FERTILIZERS: 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANO.4 Gach le acppat 
It is prompt, active, and By 


cha Hie. te bee "166. io it to 


wig hiladelphi 
RUB®, yater Be. Fa N N. Ye 


otis a GORSLING, 









Standara Guan 
Customers re cas select. 


ve made! in this country. 


51 Powern’s Bleck. a 
a eater, . . 
Cal 





WARRANTE D. 


~ PIONEER, PREPARED PAINTS 


=. 


Test them: pis 2 e 

















pares THE yOu 


i¢fald!) selltha 


y-with the’ 
Sexelty to cipeerrer tr there 0 cers of ot ‘erie 











Menbet Hepn oles 2 icecess trang aust ore TOT apd Yqierinary Burgoon tow 


vo wee 
# Sy 


lean! 
eo hanes combin 






rv what 7 ae and pa : 
tate description of the milker a 
Dd 7 w’ 
ras ay sha ei 
#F E a 


’ i La qzou AY vy) h Jun 
 Lhave mynsseed the fae NE 1a, the Breed of 
e oa onee Bool- 


AN, Vet 


ASSAU ST., N. Y., P-O. BOX 2997. 










rh ‘ne MAR. 


on of same is LEAD and@ZINC. We guarrantee 


| Pure White Lead. 





Sal Acting, ‘Att COV Miker, 


a "ha Most USEFUL ee Mion 3 OF THE 


1 and approved by many of the /eadi 
turis fo Bat ee ecu throu Had 
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MEDICAL 
ii | PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 
@ould soften [RON at the forge, so that could work 








it at a better advantage. This induced me to mace 
many experiments with different substances whic 
Offered tha best prospects of success. It wason one 0 
these occasious that I discovered the wonderful e - 
fects of Fleccro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Thad a defect 4 three of my fingers, which were 
hand in such amanner, bythe 
| CORDS, that ther Were Very 
ete tt @ timmy daily avoeation, I conia 
I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, 1 say 1 was wors- 
ing with Electro Silieon at the forge. and, of coursa, 
could net prevent ite coming in contact with my 
hands 
I aaee ng. notice of the effect it _ protnges. —_ 
ft with my. drooke hang; at, much to my surprise, | 
found my crook: d fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
Tay eyes. 10 my anden ws Nite e and family 
ange a general rejoicing was the re 
he question now was: What nad ay» this 


‘ ery act was cpenl and, after 

a lone careful inveatiastions 1 at i ast made up 
a that 5 ces fortine bad been caused by 
RO My next step was to discover 


Psnbataree, by. maitel h I coulda fompne this wOnder- 
at p Hosa dy could use it. 


book that 
. oraetd id ghrow an Nght on the subject, and, 
a ‘at a ran ig book, t I found a way by 
rary The reault was perfectly satis- 
buon a 4 was able to —- s — the = 
e-worid has never seen. bef: I now degan to 
diet me for cases to vy. the effect it on 


@ neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
ahaa ad a lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
rheu — 1 sent him a bottle of 


oughly, di 
‘he was abie to throw aside his cane and walk tomy 


It had worked just 
cuse producing @ perfect cure. 
to other wi" eigbbors friends (for 
milee 4) no erin om Swelled 
gia, su oints, Burns, 
e' withe any trouble. 
at t! =) Nicon men would 
etrate the skin of man further than any other 
it ie peperr to me that it i, be «ood for 


proved itself one of the very 


best ap Noations in all external diseases occurring in 


that no ~ hoe 
Prepared. Plectro pa | D pega Com- 
pany came Uitam 8t.. Ne 


SCHAACK, STEVENSON xy Con Chicago. 
Sola py all Drugusate, 60 cenw per bottie. 


GRACE’S , 


CELEBRATED BAPE 








IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 


invented in the Ith century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur 
in K James’s army. Itcures Wounds, Sore 
Breasts, Sore Tape, Kry ipelas, Kingworme, Burns, 
» Blisters, Corns, rel- 
5. “and ali akin diseases 
and eraptions. uf whatev ture. Price % cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent ®pmail on receipt of 38 cts. 
PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrisen Aveuue, Boston, Mass. 





: LIVER, R 


dwvicoraro 
( NERA 


hi mILX 


FOR DISEASES OF \ 


| 
pore YI 


SICK He 
Yas DIARRHEA 


& BOWELS, 





W. J. P. KINGSLEY. m.«).. Rome. N. Y. 


He. LES 600 aa ak aa eM it 


he it fails vo cure, 
ruggists, or a 

. B. BO -D., 
“e SV=k Faille, N. ¥ 


BELLS AND OLOCES. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Crd ith Pome aey A Gut - iy 


; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Setene cub Mowntians. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


SUGKEvE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, ools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
Ww ‘& RAE, On Catalogue 
sent Free, VANDDZEN & TIFT, Cinclunatl, d. 


WeSHANE BELL “FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells fur CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, ete. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHARK & CO., 
BALTIMOR .M@. 


a MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE 60.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
. HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


Fer Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


TABLE WARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Com- 
bination Breakfast, Dinner, and 
Tea Sets, from $14; Cnamber Sete, 
from 62.95; Fine Enaraved Cobiets, 
$1.26 doz.; tvory-Handied Table 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Triple-plate 
Caster, & Cut Botties, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- 
ware; everything new and beau- 
tiful for your house and tabie; and 
REFRICERATORS ‘BEST MADE) at 
greatly reduced prices. Goods cave- 
fully boxed free, and shipped dally 
to all parts. New SO-page Price- 
list and Refrigerator tist free by 
mail. 


E. D. BASSPORD, 


1, 2,3, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHIENE Is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes..the lock- 
stitch. is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 








directcompetition 
with the WHITE. 


Beso crue oo 
y or 
wi ite Ma- 





CHINA AND GLASS. 


a DINNER SETS, tebe 





NN, TRE cvs ebanacecteessteneecseb+one 400 
ENGRAVED GOBLETS, from........+. 50 
DECORATED CHINA TEA SETS, 

56 Pleces, from ..........65  eeereees 600 


FRENOH FIRE PROOF OoOKING WARE 


JUST OPENED. 
IRIDESCENT OR RAINBOW GLASS, 
SAXON FIGURES, CANDELABRAS, 
WALL-POCKETS, Etc. 


New First-Class Goods. Liberal Inducements. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1158 BROADWAY, near 27th ST.. N. Y. 

















Best BABY CABMAGSe meee! = practical 
nience, 


utility, conve Regence! Before 
buying any other, Slane. arty us ty eam 
special terms, etc. ERIE CHAIR CO., 


MAPLE SYRUP. 


The genuine, pure Maple Syrup. Will keep “4 
inet ed time without Yermentatt on. Put w 





DEPENDENT. Address 


mignoscoris- 


cbt: iia. invites your eam ee FS atten 
their yo stock of rey Seloognpes 
es and Bye Gi 
mometers, and Meteo! roloaieal tn oes at 
prices. Miustrated Cate! logue mailed 





to any address. 





BES aod SS carn, Chains setasl! wo 


match. —— —< rof the same. wane 0.9. 


3% Broadway,N.Y. Box 3606. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


CLOUGH & WARREN 


BEST IN- THE WORLD, 1977. 


ORGANS 








Every Instrument Fully Warranted, 


"aU ) 40 Ayan 10} a ae r.) 





CAPTIV ATE THE V WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 


Diploma of Honor and Medal of a Merit at the United States Centennial 
nonee Exhi a oat} = Any n UNANIMOUSLY ee’ 
Y THE WORLD'S BE AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHE 


ie and Warerooms, nee =a and Congress Streets, DETROIT, pcan. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY in 
$ T a rs L writing. A'Sample of each, for trial, 
dD i. on reéefpt of 25 Cents. 
Sot, sear, peat Rs 


ISPENCERIAN fies: feseeeo = 


SEE THE BEST. 


The Greatest Variety, the Lowest-Priced 


BUSINESS AND DRESS SUITS 


it ER OFFERED. Centrist: 
TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY, 
ONE-PRICE CLOTHIERS. 
NOS. 398, 400, and 402 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 


E. M. habits 80 Beekman s N. Y., 








Nambers, of superior En- 
git i make, suited every style of 























, Briain, i, jf 


iv ' 











ning Saw. 





crpuranons in the U od Bentsen end tone ch Countries. 
ryt eaipited and hundreds of sentiments ule of the hig —_— 
OSPELTIANG ASD RATORY U 
aie orl by us. ancien 
ft and fly-wheel, are re Infringements on oat paven}. 4 
held accountable. 


aor pet Bee AND ORE BREAKER ANO cRUS 


ee ene and italirend patie to any s + pondousee by os ee. Mining, 


dare actual a revolvin 
users ot such will 


BLAKE CRUSHER CO. New: idaldeete, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 












Model '66. Model '%8. Model "76. 
re Rifle, ee Barrel..623 0@ $827 00 835 00 


% “ 23.00 «42700 3500 
“Round “ 2200 2500 3200 
i ics cacseescncees 2000 2400 2700 


t@ Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


B. W. MERRIAM & (C0,, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CASINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING; 


MANTEL PLECES, DOORS, AND TRIMMINGS; 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING-GLASS PLATES, 





SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company 


Ne. 46 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Premiums awarded at py fairs where exhib- 
beg A World’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute 


5, inch - a Philadel- 
Fire et, Wi ana bition. wi 


ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER 


FOR SIX DOLLARS 

we will send by mail UNE-HALF DOZEN of our 

CELEBRATED CHARTER OAK CITY 

. SHIRTS, 

uplaundried, gueranteed perfect, and unexcelled b 

any ones te in the market. ade of ee uality Wan. 

lin and fine pure linen. y Bosoms, in 

two stgtes. Neck Bands finished PF Lollar Stud. 
8 for rew Stud, Cuffs or Cuff Bands for 

Studs. or al with Buttons, as desired. 

Give size of Collar, length of arm. Measure (arm 
extended, torearm to the front) from center of back 
of neck, around elbow, to knuckle-bone of little 
finger. ‘Also directions bow to finish posoms. ete. 

ae ULLOUGH & KOB 
Shirt Menutacturers, Bart ord, Conn. 








YALE VERTICAL MILL 
Iron Frame; French Burr; Belf-otl- 
ing; Self-fe eding H 





YALE IRON WORKS. NEW 





Send for Circular. 
HAVEN, CONN,, U.S 


THE IVES’ PATENT LAMP CO. 


would call the arene of their friends generally to 
their New Store, 


105 euemnes St., near Church St., 


to which they have just removed. They have many 
inducements to offer and many new styles to show. 


CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALTY. 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY, 


IVES’ PATENT LAMPS, 


the Best Lamp ever Used. 


Can be LIGHTED, FILLED, and®™t RIMMED with- 
out removing Globe, Shade, or Chimney. 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED LAMPS, 


Kerosene Chandeliers and Fixtures, 
AND ALL GOODS CONNECTED THEREWITH. 
Soie Manufacturers of BLACKMAN’S RE- 
FLECTOR BASES, most Lpertoony adaoted for ue 
in Churches and Stores. Burns without chimney ; 
smoke; nosmel!. Also Sule Agents for the Reoer- 





ican Burner. ng best in the market, adapted to the 


THE IVES’ ATENT LAMP CO., 


105 Chambers Street, near Church Street. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


WoRw EGIAN BAiy 
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Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY STs NEW YORK, 


‘ feeb lon rls 


‘ MA\ \\aatiahs \ 
E. | HORS! MAN Pot 7 
LLiAt 


B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., vey York 
and 1% Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 

Tveveatio, Rams, Garden 

es, Pump Chain and 

Fb ures, Iren Curbs, Yard 

—_— Street Washers, 












Wonks FOUNDED IN 1832, 

hest medal awarded 
oun by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. wrepte in 
1867, Vienna, Austria. 





AT LOWEST PRICES. 





D by wy Ko. 4 stamp for Il 
way monies. sr Collins Metal Waten Vac. Wac- 





ne Centennial hibition, 
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